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CHAPTER 1. 



JGlaraE 8tr, the niaii of honour 's come» 
Newly a%hted ——^ 
OwiTMcA. In without reply, 
. ^nddoas Iconufiand.^— 

Is the lotid music I gave order for 
Keady to receive him?— ^ ' 

JWw Was/ 19 P^y Cl4J>ebt8. 

Sir WiixiAM AsMTONy altlioiigli ainan of aense» 
legal informattotiy and great practical knawledge 
of the worlds had yet some points of character 
^htch correspond better with the timUUty ef Jits 
disposition and the supple arta by which he bsid 
risen in tlie world, than to the degree of eminence 
fWhiich he had attained j as they tended, to show an 
^original mediocrity of understandings however 
highly it had been cultivated^ and a native mean- 
ness of disposition^ however carefully veiled. He 
loved the ostentatious display of his wealth, less as 
a roan to whom habit bas madeit necessary, than 
as one to whom it Is still delightful from its no- 
velty. The most trivial details did not escape him; 
and Lucy soon learned to watch the flush of scorn 
/which crossed Ravenswood's cheek, when helteard 
her father gravely argukig with Lockhard, nay, 
«ven with the old housekeeper^ upon circumstances 
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4 Tales of Jity SjmdiorS. 

vrtiicb^ in families of rank^ are left uticared toir, 
becsiuse it is sapposed iiupossiUe they can be ne^-* 
lected. 

<I could pardon sir WiHiam/ said Bavenswood 
om evening after he had lefk the rooiUi < sonie ge«^ 
iieral anxietjr upon this occasion^ for the niar^ais^s 
visit is an honour, and should be received as such; 
but I am worn out by these miserable niinuti^ 
of the buttery, and the larder, and the very hen* 
coop-^they drive roe beyond my patience; I would 
rather endure the poverty of WolPs Crag, than be 
pestered with tlie wealtJi of Bavenswood castle.' 

< And y«t/ said Lucy, * it was by attention to 
these minutise that my father acquired the pro- 
perty* -— . , 

< Which my ancestors sold for lack of it,' an- 
swered Ravenswopd. < Be it so; a porter still be^vs 
but a burthen, though the burthen be of gold/ 

Lucy sighed; she perceived too plainly that her 
lover held in scorn the manners and habits of a 

.f^ither, to whom she had long looked up as her 

best and. most partial friend, whose fondness had 

often consoled her for her mother's contemptuous 

harshness. 

The lovers soon discovered that they differed 

/npon other and no less important topics. Religion, 
the motiier of peace, was, in those days of discord, 
sumruch misconstrued and mistaken, that her rules 
and forms were the subject of the most opposite 
opinions and the most hostile animosities. Thelord 
keeper, being a whig, was, of course, a presbyte- 
i'ian, and had found it convenient, at different pe- 
riods, to express greater zeal for the kirk, than 
perliaps he really feljt. His familyy equally of 
course, were trained under the same institution. 
Ravenswood^ as we know, was a high-churchman, 
or Episcopalian, and frequently objected to Lucy 
the fanaticism of some of her own cotnmunio]}. 



vhile 3lie iBtimatefl^ rather than expressed, liomw 
9t the latitudinarian principle]^ which she had been 
tauglit to think connected with the prelatical form 
of church-^oTernment. 

Thii$9 although their mutual affection seemed to 
increase rather than to be diminished, as their cha- 
racters opened more fully on each other, the feel- 
ings of each were 9iing;]ed with some less agreeable 
ingredients, Lucy felt ji secret awe, amid 'all her 
iiffectioii for Ravenswood. His soul was of an 
higher, prouder character, than those with whom 
she had hitherto mixed in intercourse; his ideas 
were naoi'e fierce and free; and he contemned jmany 
of the opinions which had been inculcated upon 
her, as chiefly demanding her veneration. On the 
other hand, Ravenswood saw in Lucy a soft and 
flexible character, whicli, in his eyes at leasts 
seemed too susceptible of being moulded to any 
form by those with whom she lived. He felt that 
bis own temper required a partner of a more inde* 
pendent spirit, who could set sail with him on his 
course of life, resolved as himself to dare indiffer- 
ently the storm and the favouring breeze. But ' 
Lucy was so beautiful, so devotedly attached to 
Iiim^pf a temper so exquisitely soft and kind, that^ 
while he could have wished it were possible to in- 
spire her with a greater degree of firmness and re- 
solution^and while he sometimes became impatient • 
of the extreme fear which she expressed of their 
attachment being prematurely discovered, he felt 
that the softness of a mind, amounting almost to 
feebleness, rendered her even dearer to him, as a 
being who had voluntarily clung to him for protec- 
tion, and made him the^irbiter of her fate for weal 
or wo. His feelings towards her at such moments^ 
were those which have been since so beautifull;)f 
expressed by our immortalJoannaBaillie: 
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* Thoti sweetest tbin^ 



That e*er did fix its lightly^ftbred sprays 

To the ruderock, ah! would*8t thou cling to me? 

Hough and storm-worn r am-^yet love me as 

Thou truly do8t« I will love thee Again 

Witb true and honest heart, though all unmeet 

To be the mate of such sweet .gentleness.* 

Thus the very points in which they differed^ 
seemed tn some measure, to insure the eonUiitiance 
of thleir mntual affection. If, indeed^ they had so 
Aifly appreciated each other's character before the 
btirst of passion in which they had hastily [dedgcfd 
their faMrto each otiier. Lacy tnight have feareil 
Ratrenswood too macb ever to have loved him, ^nil 
he miglit have construed her softness arid docile 
tamper as rmbecility, rendering her. unworthy of 
&is regard. But they stood pledged to each others 
attd Lucy only featred that her lover's pride migbi 
one day teach him to regt*et his attachment, Ra- 
venswood that a mind so ductile as Lucy's mighf^ 
in absence or difficulties, be induced, by the a)«> 
ti^eaties or infliieiice of those around her, to re- 
nounce the engagement she bad formed. 

« Do not fear it,' said Lucy, when, upon one 6c- 
easion, a hint of such susptc'ori escaped her lover^ 
>the fhirrors which receive the reflection of ail suc- 
cessive objects are framed of hard materials tike 
glass or steel— the softer substances, when they j^e- 
ceive an Impression, reitain it undefac^.*^^ 

f this is poetry, Lucy,' said Ravenswood; fand 
in poetry there is always fallacy, and sometimes 
fiction.' 

« Believe me then, once more, in honest prose,' 
snid Lucy, <that, though I will never wed mfan 
without the consent of my parents, yet neither force 
nor persudsi'ori shall dispose of my hatid till you re« 
Dotincclhe right I have given you to it.' 

The lovers had ample tinie for such explana^ 
tions. Henry waa now more sd^orn their com- 



pfanibn^ beii^ either i» most QfiwiBing ^<eil^iii 
upon the lesaotis of hi» tutor, or a foriv^strd volttii^ 
t^ under- ttie itistructioiis^ of the foresters €»^ 
grooms. As for the keeper, bis mornings wiefre 
]^ent in hi» study^ nminftaitiing ccMrrespon^ence^ 
of all kinds, ami balancing in hi» anxioud mind 
the vawous intelligence which he Gollected fi?>oill 
every quarter cotteerning the expected change of- 
Scotlsh politics, and the probable strength of the 
parties >rho^ weri^ about to struggle for po^iN^ At 
oth^ titnes he busied himself about arranging, and 
countermaiidiitg, and then ag^ arranging, the 
preparations which he judg«^ necessary for tlidr 
reception of the niarquis of . A-^---<r», whose arrtnifdt' 
bad be^n twice delayed by sonie neccfssto^y^^aUBeof 
detection. 

In the xfMsk of all these ^arldus.' avoea^Mls, po- 
litical and domestie, he seemed- not to observer how» 
much his daiif^ler antf his guest were thrown i>iit» 
each otber'^i^ soeiety, and was censured by many of 
his neighbour^ aceoiding to the fasbton of neigii* 
bours in atl comiHries, for sufi^ring such an Intiv 
inate eonnexiM to take pkce betwixt tw« yoaag 
persons. The only natural ejoilanatlofl* wss, that be 
designed them fi^ each other; while, in tmitli> his 
only liiotiye was to temporise and procriistinatey 
nnttf \!tt should discover the real extent of the in^. 
terest whicb the OMirquid took In Bavensweod's 
affairs, and the power which he was Ukety to pos* 
sess of advancing them. Until these points shoQid 
be made both clear and mitnifest, the lord keeper 
resolved tlvat he w6«ld do nothing to commK blm« 
S0lf^ either in one shape or other, and, Kke many, 
conning persons, he overreached himself deplora<- 

b»y. - 

Amongst those who bad been dii^posed to eensnre, 
with the greatest severity, the conduct of sir Wil^ 
Ham Ajs&foof te^ permitiu^ ^e pr^ngecl fesM^Bce 
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of Biivenswood under faiB i*QOif, and his constant; 
attehda»ce on Miss Asfaton, was the new laird of 
Girniiighanie» and bis faithfitl squire and botde- 
JioIdePy personages formertywdl known to us by 
the names of ;Hayston and Bucklaw^ and his com- 
panion captain Craigengel t. Theformer had already 
succeeded to the extensive property of his longr 
livec|[grand-aunt»and to considerable wealth besides^ 
which h^ had employed in redeeming his paternal 
acres^ (by the title appertaining to which he atiU 
chose to be designated^) hotwitbBtanding captain 
Craigengelt had proposed to him a most advau- 
tageous mode of vesting the money in Law's 
scheme^ which was just then set abroach^ and 
offered his services to travel express to Paris for 
the purpose. But Bucklaw had so far derived wis-, 
dom from adversity, that he would listen to no 
proposal whicli Craigengelt could inyen^ having 
a tendency to risjc his newly^acquired indepen- 
dence* He that had once eat pease-bannocks^ drank, 
sour wine, and slept in the secret chamber at 
Tfolf^i Crag^ would^ he said, prize good cheer 
and a soft bed as long as he lived, and take spe- 
cial care never to need such hospitality again. 

Craigengelt, therefore, found himself disappoint-, 
ed in the first hopes he had entertained of making 
a good hand of the laird of Bucklaw. Still, how- 
ever, he i*eaped many advantages from his friend's 
good fortune. Bucklaw, who had never been at all 
scrupulous in cbusing his companions, was accus^ 
tomed to, and entertained by a fellow^ whom he 
could either laugh with or laugh at as he Iiad a 
mind, who would take, according to Scotish phrase, 
<the bit and the buffet,' understood all sports, 
whether without or within doors, and, when the 
laird had a mind for a bottle of wine, (no infi^- 
^uent circumstance,) was always ready to save 
b!ln Qrom the scandal of getting drui&k by himso^. 
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Upon these terms GraigengcJt wad the frequent 
almost the constant^ iamate of the hease of Cric- 
nitigbame. 

In no time^ ^nd under no possibility of circiinb* 
stances, could good have been derived from such 
an intimacy, however its bad consequences might 
foe qualified by the thorough knowledge which 
Bttcklaw pirissessed of his dependant's chai*acter, 
lind the high contempt in which he held it. Bat es 
circumstances stood, this evil communication. Was 
jmrticularly liable to corrupt what good principles 
nature had implanted in the patron. 

Craigengelt hAd never forgiven the scorn with 
which BavensWood had torn the mask of courage 
and honesty from his countenance; and to exaspe-^ 
rate Bucklaw's resentment against him, was the 
safest mode of revenge which occurred to his cow- 
ardly, yet cunning and malignant disposition. 

He brought upon all occasions, the story of the 
challenge which Ravenswood had declined to ac- 
cept, and endeavoured, by evf^ry possible insinua- 
tion, to make bis patron believe that bis honour 
was <;oncerned in bringing that matter to an issue 
hy a present discussion with Ravenswood. But 
respecting this subject, Bucklaw imposed on hiin, 
atlengtfi, a peremptory command of silence. 

<I think,' he said, « the master has treated me 
unlike a gentleman, and I see no right he had to 
send me ba(^k a cavalier answer when I demanded 
the satisfaction of one—But he gave me my life 
once — and, in looking the matter over at present, 
I put myself but on equal terms with him- — should 
he cross me again, I shall consider the oldaccompt 
as balanced, and his mastership will do well to 
look to himself.' 

< That he should,' re-echoed Craigcngelt;> for 
^ when you are in practice^ Bucklaw, I would bet a 
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maj^Miai fmn >are tbroughi Jtini befbra the Ikied 

^Tben jou know nothjng pf the mattfo:^/ $aid 
Biickkt\^r*dBd ^ttlleTe^ saw him fence.' 

>And I Mow nothiiig of tho matter?'^--^ good 
jest,.! promise jou-^and though I never saw Ba- 
venswood fence, have I not been at Monsieiir Sa- 
|B(oon's school, wlio was the first miaUre d^armes at 
J^aris; and have I not been at Signor Poco's at 
Florence, and Meinherr Durcb^fcossen at Yiennaj 
juid have I hot seen all their play?' 

*I don't know whether you have or not,' said 
Buckiaw^f but what aboi^t it^ though you had?' 

* Only that I will be d-^ if ever I saw French, 
Italian, or High-Dutchman ever make foot, handj 
and eye, keep time half so well as you, Bucklaw*' 

«I believe you lie, iCraigie,'saidBucklaw; < how- 
ever, I can hold my own, both with single rapier, 
back-sword, sword and dagger, broad-sword, or 
case of faulchipus^^apd that 's as much as any 
.gentleman nee4 know of the matter/ 

«And the double of what ninety-nine out of a 
hundred know,' said Craigengeltf ^they learn to 
change a few thrusts with the «mall swordf and 
then, forsooth, they understand the nohle art of 
defence! Now, when I was at Rouen in the year 
1595, there was a Chevalier de Ghaponand I went 
to the Opera, where we found three, bits of Bnglish 
birkies — — ' 

* Is it a long story you are going to tell?' said 
jBucklaw, interrupting him without ceremony. 

•Just as you Hke,' answered the parasite, * for 
we made short work of it.' 

* Then I like it si^ort,' said Bucklaw; <is it seri- 
ous or merry?' 

^Devilish serious, I assure you, and so they found 
itj ior the cheralier and I'  
^Then I don't like it at all,' said Bucklaw; <so 
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&\ §L htimmet of my urid ft^hlie's claret, rest her 
benH! And» as tte HielandaiaD says^ Skiocli daeh 

< That was What tmigfi oM sir EfanDhu used to 
sajr to roe when I was mi with thib roetdi'd lads 
in 1689* ^ Craigengelt/ he used to say, < you are 
as pretty afeiiow ad ever held steel in his grip, 
but yoQ have oiie fault*" 

: «If lie had known yen as long as I have done/ 
said Bucklaw, <he would have found' out some 
twenty more; but haiig long stories, give ns your 
toast, man.' 

Craigengelt rose, went on tiptoe to tfie door, 
])eeped out, shut it carellilfy^ came back again- 
clapped Itis tarnished goid-iaced hat on one side of 
his head, took his glass in one hand, and touching 
the hifit of his hanger with the other, named, < The 
king over the water/ 

* I tell you what it is, captain Craigepgelt;' said 
Bucklaw; 'I shall keep my mind to myself on these 
subjects, having too much respect for the memory 
of my venerable aunt Girnington to put her lands 
and tenements in the way of committing treason 
against established autlmrity. Bring me king 
James to Edinburgh, captain, with thirty thousand 
men at his back, and I 'U tell you what I think 
about his title; but as for running my neck into a 
noose, and my good broad lands into the statutory 
penalties, <ln that case made and provided,' rely 
upon it you will find me no such fool. So when you 
mean to vapour with your hanger and your dram- 
cup in support of treasonable toasts, you must find 
your liquor and company elsewhere.' 

• * Cut a drink with a tale;' equiyalent to the English 
adage of 'boon companionsi don't preach over your liquor.* 
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« Wdl tiieii/ said Cuiiigetigeltf ^niiiiiiD ib» toast 
jroiirs€lf> mid be it what it like^ I *il pkdge y<Ht 
were it a mite to the bottom.* 

<And I 'II give 70a a toast that deserres it^ my 
b(qr/ said Bucklaw; « what say yon to Miss Locy 
Ashtoa?^ 

< Up with it»' said the captain^ as he tossed 6S 
his brimmer» < the bonniest uuis in Lotbiaii — What 
a pity the old saeclLdniwiiig wigamore, her father^ 
is about to throw her away upon that rag of pride 
and beggary^ the master of JEbtTonswood.' 

<Tbat 's not quite 30 clear/ said Bucklaw^ in a 
tone^ wbich^ though it seemed indifferent, e^sdted 
bis companion's eager curiosity; and not that only, 
but also bis hope of working himself into some 
sort of confidence, which might make liim neces- 
sary to his patron, being by no means satisfied to 
rest on mere sufferance, if he could form^ by art or 
industry, a more permanent title to his fovoun 

<I thoughV said he, after a moment's pause, 
(that was a settled matter— -they are continually 
together, and nothing else is spoken of betwixt 
Lammerlaw and Traprain/ 

«They may say what they please,' replied his 
patron, ^but I know better, and I 'U give you Miss 
I«ucy Aahton's health again, my boy/ 

< And I would drink it on my knee/ said Crai*- 
gengelt, < if I thought the girl bad the spirit to jilt 
ths^ d-«-d son of a Spaniard.' 

< I am to request yon will not use the word jilt 
and Miss Asbton's name together,' said Bucklaw, 
gravely, 

• Jilt, did I say? — discard, my lad of acres-^by 
Jove I meant to say discard,' replied Craigengeit, 
< and I hope she II discard him like a small card 
at piquet, and take in the king of h^rts, my boy-— 
But yet' 

f But isvhat?' said his. patron. * 
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<f But yet I feoow for certain fliey are hours to- 
getlier aIone» and in the woods and the fields*' 

<That '8 her foolish father's dotage— tliat will 
be soon put ^ut of the lass's head, if it ever gets 
into it/ answered Bwklaw. <And now fill your 
glass againycaptainy I am going to mal^e you hap- 
py — I am going to let you into a secret— a plot— a 
noosing plot — only the noose is but typiraL' 

^ A marrying matter?' said Craigengelt^ and his 
jaw fell as he asked the question; for he suspected 
that matrimony would render bismtuation at Gir*- 
ninghame much more precarious than during the 
jolly daye of his patron's bachelorhood. 

« Ayf a marriage, man/ cmid Backlaw; < b»t 
wherefore droops thy mighty spirit, and why grow 
the rubies on thy cheek so pale? The hoard will 
have a cornert and the corner will have a trencher, 
and the trencher will have a glass besiiie it; and 
the board-end shiUI be filled, and the trencher and 
the glass shall be replenished for thee. If all the 
petticoats in Lothian had sworn the contrary—* 
What, man! lam not the boy to put myself into 
leading strings.' 

< So says many an honest fellow/ said Crai^n- 
gelt, * and some of my special friends; but curse 
me if I know the reason, the woman conid never 
bear me, and always contrived to trundle me out 
of favour before the honey-moon was over.' 

<lf you could have kejii your ground till that 
was over, you mij^ht have made a good year's pen* 
sion/ said Bucklaw. 

^ But I never could,' answered the dejected para- 
site; * there was my lord Castle«Cttddy— we were 
hand and glove — ^1 rode bis horses — borrowed mo- 
ney both for htm ai^ from Itim-^trained his hawks, 
and taught him to lay his bets; and when he took a 
fancy of marrying, I married him to Katie Olegg, 
whom I thought myself ,|m aiofe i^ as man could he 
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of woman. Egad, she had me out of the house, ^s 
if I had run on wheels^ within the first fortnight/' 
*Welir replied Bucklaw, < I think I have no- 
rthing of Castle-Cuddy about me, or Lucy of Katie 
Glegg, But you see the thing will go on whether 
you like it or no— the only question is, will you be 
useful?' 

< Useful? — and to thee, my lad of lands, my dar- 
ling hoy, whom I would Iramp barefooted through 
the world for? — name time, place, mode, and cir- 
cumstance, and see if I will not be useful in all uses 
that can be devised/ 

< Why then, you must ride two hundred miles 
for me,' said thepatron, 

'A thousand, and call them a flea's leap,' an- 
swet*ed the dependent; I 'U cause saddle my horse 
directly.' / 

* Better stay till you know where you are to go, 
and what you are to do,' quoth Bucklaw. «You 
know that I have a kinswoman in Northumber- 
land, lady Blekensop by name, whose old acquain- 
tance I had the misfortune to lose in the period of 
my poverty, but the light of whose countenance 
shone forth upon me when the sun of my prosperity 
began to arise.' 

<D — 11 all such double-faced jades,' exclaimed 
Craigengelt, iieroically; ^this I wilt say for John 
Craigengelt, that he is his friend's friend through 
good report and bad report, poverty and riches; 
and you know something of that yourself^ Buck« 
law.' 

< 1 have not forgot your merits,' said his patron; 
«I do remember, that, in my extremities, you had ^ 
a mind io crimp jxMi for the service of the French t 
king, or of the Pretender; arid, moi*eover, that you \ 
afterwards lent me a score of pieces^ when, as If 
firmly believe, you iiad heard the news that old lady i 
Girningtoii bad a tAoch of tlie dead palsy« But 
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{bn't be down^cast, John; I believe, after M,^o\i 
like me very well *« your way, and it i$ my mis- 
fortune to have no better counsellor at present.— 
To return to this lady Blekenso|H you must know 
she is a close confederate of duchess Saralu* 

*What, of Sal Jennings!' exclaimed Craigei^ 
gelt J < then she must be a good one/ 

« Hold your tongue^ and keep your Tory ranta 
to yourself, if it be possible,* said Buckiaw; * 1 tell 
you, that through the duchess of Marlborough has 
this Northumbrian cousin off mine become a crony 
of lady Ash ton, the keeper's vsife, or,I may say^ 
the lord keeper'is lady -keeper, and she has favour- 
ed lady filekensop with a visit on hei* i*eturn from 
London, and is jqst now at her old mansion-hooao 
on the banks of the Wansbeck* Now, sir, as it liiis 
been the use and wont of these ladies to consider 
their husbands as of no importance in tlie manage-^ 
Itient of their own families, it has been their pre- 
sent pleasure, without consulting sir. William Ash- 
ton, to put on the tapis a matrimonial alliance, t^ 
be concluded between Lucy Ashton and my own- 
right honourable self, lady Ashton acting as self- 
constihited plenipotentiary on the part of her 
daughter and husband, and MotKer Blekemop, 
equally unaccredited, doing me the honour to be 
my representative. You may suppose, J was a little 
astonished when I found that a treaty, in which I 
Avas so considerably interest^ed, liad advanced a 
good way before I was even consulted.' 

* Capot me if I think that was according to the 
rules of the gaine,' said his confidant; *andiH^y/ 
what answer did you return?' 

* Why, my first tiiought was to send the treatj 
to the devil, and the negociators along with it, for 
a couple of meddling old women; my next was to 
lau^h very heartily ;aBd my tliird and last was a 
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settfeS opiftion that the thing wi^ reasdnable^ md 
H^'ould 6uit me well enough/ 
' V * Why, t thought you had never seen the wench 
but once— and then she had her riding-mask oh-^I 
amaure you told me 80.' 

<Ay— J)ttt I liked her very well then. And Ra- 
ycn$wood^sdii;ty usage of me--^hutting me out of 
doors to dine with the lacquey s, because he had 
the; I(H*d keeper^, forsoothf and his daiightery to be 
guests in his beggarly cakle of starvation-^D^^— n 
me, Craigeng^lt, if I ever forgive him till I play 
him as gootl a trick.' ^ 

♦No more you a-hould, if you are fi lad of mettlc^^ 
said Craigengelt^ the matter now taking a tur^ in 
which iie could sympathize^* and if you carry this 
wench from him, it will break his bbart.' 

« That it will not,' said Biicklaw; < his heart is all 
steeled over with reason and plulosophy^ — ^things 
that you, Craigie, know nothing about more than 
inyself, God help me — But it will break his pride 
thoughy and that *s what I am driving at.' 
/ < Distance me,' said Craigengelt, 'but I know 
the reason now of his unmannerly behaviour at his 
old tumbie-down toWer yonder — Ashamed of your 
company?---no, no! — Gad, he was afraid you would 
cut in and carry off the girl.' 

<Eh! Craigengelt?^ said BuckIaw«^<do you 
really think soT-^but no, no! — he is a devilish desd 
prettier man than ram.* 

<Who^-he?* exclaimed the parasiter-«< he is as 
black as the crooki and for his size-^he 's a tall 
fellow, tobe sure-^but give me a ligbt, stout, mid-* 
ilc-sized'— - 

, f Pkgue on thoe!' said Bucklaw, interrupting 
litm, <andon mtt for listening to you!-*-yott would 
say as mtich if I were hunch-backed. But as to 
Ravens wood---heJia8 kept no tei^s with me--I 'It 
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noiid wltb ,hiin«— if I eofi Win this giri frotii 
Iiim, I tt?iH ^in lier.* 

< Win tkerl-^'sblood^ you siiall win hevp poinjL 
quinty ftnd qaator2e, mj liing of tniinps— yon sbait 
piqaey repique, and capot iiioi/ 

*Pt*ith€e^ stop thy gambling cant for one im 
stanV said Bucklaw. * Things have come thus fiir^ 
that I have entertained the propoi^l of my kins* 
Woman^ agreed to the terms of jointure, amount of 
fortune» and so forth, and that the affair Is to gb 
forward when lady Ashton comes down, for she 
takes her daughter and her son in her own faandsi 
Now, they want me to send up a confidential per- 
son with some writings;' 

« By thi^ good wine, I 'II ride to the end of the 
^ortd-^the very gates of Jericho, and the judgw' 
ntent^seat of Prester John, for thee,* ejaculat^ 
the captain. 

« Why, I bdteve y^u would d« something for me, 
and a great deal for youi«df. Now, any one could 
carry the writings; but you will have a little more 
to Ao$ you must contrive to drop out before my 
lady Ashton, juETt as if it vntare a matter of littlt^ 
consequence, the residence of Ravenswood at her 
hiisband's house, and his close interconrse With 
Miss Ashton; and yoti may tell lier, that all the 
i3D(anti7 talks of a visit from the marquis of A-^- — , 
as it is supposed, to make tt^ the match betwixt 
BavenswoOd and her daugliter. I ritonld like to 
heaf^ what she says to all this; ftM*, rat me, if I 
iiave any idea of starting for the plate at all if Ra-^ 
venswood is to Win the race, a«»d he has odds 
Ugainst me already/ 

< Never a bit-^the wench has too much sense»-^ 
and in that belief I drmk her liealth a tlitrd tsme^ 
and, were time and place fitting, I wo«!d di^ink i% 
on bended knees, and he that would «iot pledge me> 
I would make bis guts garter Ms stockings/ 
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«Hark ye, Craigengelt; as you are going into t]i0 

.satiety of women of rank/ said Bucklaw, < I 'll 

thank you to forget your strange blackguard oaths 

and damme's — I HI write to them/ though^ that 

you are a blunt untaught fellow.' 

< Ay, ay/ replied (Draigengelt^ a plain, Uunti 
hi}nest9 down-right soldier/ 

* Not too honest, nor too much of the soldier 
neither; but, such as thou art, it is my luck to need 
thee, for I must have spurs put to lady Ashton's 
motions/ 

« I '11 dasb them up to the rowel-heads/ said 
Craigengelt; < she shall come here at the' gallop* 
like a cow chased by a whole nest of hornets, an^i 
lier tail twisted over hor rump like a corkscrew/ 

«And hear ye, Craigie/ said Bucklaw; <your 
boots and doublet are good enough to drink in, as 
the man says in the play, but they are somewhat 
too greasy for tea«table service — ^prithee, get thy- 
self a little better rigged out, and here is to pay 
nil charges/ 

< Nay, Bncklaw— -on my soul, man — you use me 
ill«-«however,' added Craigengelt, pocketing the 
money, < if you will have me so far indebted to yot^ 
I must be conforming/ 

^Well,. horse and away!* said the patron, •so 
soon as you have got your riding livery in triai« 
Tou may ride the black crop-ear — and hark ye^ 
J '11 make you a present of him to boot/ 

< I '11 drink, to the good luck of my mission/ an** 
swered the ambassador, < in a half-pint bumper/ 

< I thank ye, Craigie^ and pledge you — ^I see no- 
thing against it but the father or the girl taking a ^ 
tantrum, and I am told the mother can wind them 
both round her little finger. Take care not to af« 
fl'Qnt her with any of your jacobtte jargon/ 

* O ay, true — she is a whig^ and a friend of old. 
Siil of Marlborough— thank my stars, I can hoist 
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any colour at a pinch. I have foaght as hard under 
John Churchill as ever I did under Dundee or the. 
duke of Berwick.' 

<I verily believe you, Craigie/ said the lord of 
tlie mansion^*^ < but^ Craigie^ do you, pray step 
down to the cellar and fetch us up a bottle of the 
Burgundy, 1678 — -it is in the fourth bin from the 
right-hand turn«-*And I say, Craigie— you may 
fetch up hair a dozen whilst you are about it — 
Egad, we '11 laake a night on V 
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CHAPTER II. 

And soon they spied the merry- men gfreen,. 
And eke the coach and four^ 

Jhike up9nl}nk$, 

Craiqengzllt set forth on bis mission, as soon 
as his equipage was complete, prosecuted bis joiir- 
itey with ^1 diligence* and aecomplisbed his com- 
mission with all the de:tterit7 for wbtcb Bucldaw 

^ ' ^ bad given him credit* As be arrived with cred^itials 

from Mr. Hayston of Buclilawy lie was extremely 

welcome to both ladiesi and those who are prejudiced 

in favour of a new acquaintance can, for a time at 

y least, discover excellencies in his v«ry faults, and 

y^ perfections in his deficiencies. Although both la- 

dies were accustomed to good society, yet, being 
predetermined to find out an agreeable and well- 
behaved gentleman in Mr. Hayston's friend, they 
succeeded wonderfully in imposing on themselves. 
It is true that Craigengelt was now handsomely 
dressed, and that was a point of no small conse- 
quence. But independent of outward show, his 
blackguard impudence of address was construed 
into honourable bluntness, becoming bis supposed 
military profession; his hectoring passed for cou- 
rage, and hissauriness for wit Lest, however, any 
one should think this a violation of probability, we 
must itdd, in fairness to the two ladies, that their 
discernment was greatly blinded, and tbeir favour 
propitiated, by the opportune arrival of captain 
/ Craigengelt, in the moment when they were long- 
ing for a third hand to make a party at tredille, in 
whicb, as in all games, whether of chance or skilly 
that worthy person was a great proficient. . 
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'Wl)0ii tie foand himself established in fairoar^ his 
tieict point was how best to use it for the further- 
ance of his patron's views. He found lady Ashton 
prepossessed strongly in favour of the motlonj 
which lady Blekensop, partly from regard to her 
kinswoman^ partiy from the spirit of mfttch making, 
had not hesitated to propose to her| so that his 
task was an easy one. Bucklaw, reformed from his - 
prodigality, was just tho sort of husband which 
she desired to have for her Shepherdess of liam- 
mermoor^ and while the marriage gave her for- 
tunet and a gentleman for her husband, lady Ashton 
was of opinion that her destinies would be fully 
and most favourably accomplished. It so chanced, 
also, that Bucklaw, aknong his new acquisitions, 
bad gained the management of a little political 
interest in a neighbouring county, where the Doug- 
las family originally l^ld lat^e possessions. It was 
one of the bosom*hopes of lady Ashton, that her 
eldest son, Sholto, should repreisent this county in 
the British pariiament, and she saw this alliance 
with Bucklaw as a circumstance which might be 
highly favourable to her wishes. 

Craigengelt, who iii his way by no means want- 
ed sagacityt no sooner discovered in what quarter 
the wind of lady Ashton's wishes sate, than he 
trimmed his course aiccordingly. < There was little 
to prevent Bucklaw himself from sitting for the 
county-^he must carry the heat — must walk the 
course. Two cousins-german---six more distant 
kinsmen, his factor and his chamberlain, were all 
hollow votes— -and the Girninghame interest hdd 
alvrays carried, betwixt love and fear, about as 
many more — But Bucklaw cared no more about 
riding the first horse, and that sort of thing, than 
be, Craigengelt, did about a game at birkie-~it , 
was a pity his Interest was not in good guidance.' 
All this lady Ashton driink in with willing and 



jrtlBirtivf WTBf reaohHtig^ intemiillj to be befself 
tbe person who shoold take tbeiMn^giniient of the 
|io)tttca1 itifliieiice of her destined aonrin-iaw, for 
the benefit of her eldei^ boriH Sholto^ wA all^othep 
parties concerned. 

When be found her ladyship thus favourably 
disposed, the captain prpceededy to iise his em- 
ployer's phrase^tosct spurs to her resolution^ by 
Minting at the situation of nlatter^ at Raveniawood 
Castle) the long residence which the heir of that 
family bad made with the lord keeper, and tlie re- 
ports "which (though.be would be d-r^l ere he gave 
credit to any of tbein) bad been idly circulated in 
the neighbourhood. It was not the captain's cue to 
appear himself to be uneasy oil the subject of these 
rumours; but he easily saw from Jady Ashton's 
flushed cheekf hesitating voice^ and flashing eye, 
that she had caught the alarm which he intended 
to conimi^)icate. She had not beard from lier hus- 
band so often or so regularly as she thought him 
bound In duty to have written, and of this very 
interestingintelligence, concerning his visit to tlie 
Tower of Wolf's Crag, and the guest, whom, with 
such cordiality, he had received at Ravenswood 
Castle, he had suffered his lady to remain alto- 
gether ignorant, until she now learned it by the 
chance information of a stranger. Such conceal- 
ment approached, in her apprehension, to a mis- 
prision, at least, of treason, if not actual rebellion 
against her matrimonial authority; and in her 
inward soul did she swear to take vengeance on 
the lord keeper, as on a subject detected in medi- 
tating revolt. Her indignation burned the more 
fiercely, as she found herself obliged to suppress 
it in presence of lady Blekensop, the kinswoman, 
and of Craigengelt, the confidential friend of 
Bucklaw, of whose alliance she now became trebly 
desirousi since it occurred to her alarmed imagi- 
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tiaf|oTi> 3itl iter bos^fid niigbt, In his policy tar' 
HsoWity^ prefer ttot of BAreiiswood • 

The captain wns engineer emmgh io diacovor 
that the train was fired^ tod tbcrefbre faeard^ in 
tbe course of the saoie day » witliout the least sur- 
prise, that lady Asiitoti had resolved to abri%e her 
visit to Judy Blekeiiso{^ and set forth wilh the pe^ 
ofaiormng on h^r return to Scotland, using all 
the despalx^h which the state of the roads, and the 
inode of traireMing, would possibly permit 

Unhappy lord keeper!— ^little was iieaware what 
H j^torm was travelling towards him in all ttie speed 
'With which an old fashioned coach and sis; couM 
pi)SsiWy achieve its journey* fie, like Don Gay- 
feros, « forgot his lady fair ai^d true/ and was only 
^ni^ious about the expected visit of the marquis of 
A-——'. Soothfast tidriigs had assured him that this 
nobleman was at length, and without fail, to honour 
his castle at one in the afternoon, being a late din- 
ner hour; and much was the bustle in consequence 
of the annunciation. The loi*d keeper traversed 
the chambers, held coBsuItation with the butler in 
the cellars, and even ventured, at the risk of a 
demeUe with a cook, of a spirit lofty enough- to 
scorn the admonitions of lady Ashton herself, to 
peep into the kitchen. Satisfied at length, that 
every thing was in as active a train of preparation 
^s was possible, he summoned Ravenswood!and hia 
daughter to walk upon tlieterrace, for the pui^ose 
of watching, from that commanding position, the 
^earliest symptomisi of bis lordship's approach. For 
this purpose, with slow and idle step^ he paraded 
the teirace, which, flanked w^ith a heavy stone bat- 
tlement^ stretched in front of the castle upon a 
level with the first story; while visiters found ac- 
cess to the court by a projecting gate- way, the 
YOt.U. C 
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%artizan or flat^ledded roof of which was acciessible 
from tbe terrace by an easy flight of low and broad 
t6teps« The whole bore a resemblance partly to a 
castle^ partly .to a nobleman^s seat; and though 
calculated) in some respects^ for defence^ evinced 
that it bad been constructed under a sense of tho 
power and security of the ancient lords of Ravens- 
wood. 

This pleasant walk commamled a beautiful and 
extensive view. But what was most to pur present 
purpose* there were seen from thfe terrace two 
roaos* one leading from the east* and one from the 
westward* which crossing a ridge opposed to the 
eminence on which the castle stood* at different 
angles* gradually approached each other, until they 
joined not far from the gate of the avenue. It was 
to the westward approach that the lord keeper, 
from a sort of fidgetting anxiety* his daugbter> 
from com|)laisanceto him, and Ravenswood, though 
feeling some symptoms of internal impatience* out 
of coniplatsance to his daughter* directed their 
eyes to see the precursors of the marquis's ap?- 
proacb. 

These were not long of presenting themselv^* 
Two^running footmen* dressed in white, witli black 
jockey-caps* and long stafl^ in their hands, head- 
ed the train; and such was their agility; that they 
found no difficulty in keeping the necessary ad^ 
vance, which the etiquette of their station required^ 
1)efore the carriage and horsemen. Onwards they 
tame at a long -swinging trot* arguing unweari^ 
speed in their long-breathed calling. Such running 
footmen are often alluded to in old plays* (I would 
particularly instance^ Middleton's Mad World my 
Masters,^) and perhaps may be still remembered 
by some old persons in Scotland, as part of the 
retiuMe of the Ancient nobility when travelling in 



ftill ceremonyit Behind th^ glancing meteors^ 
^'bo fbut^ it IIS if the avenge* of blood had been 
^biiid them^ catne a cloud of dust, raised by ri- 
ders, who preceded, attended, or followed, the 
Mate-^carriajg^e of the marquis. 

The privilege of nobility, in these days, had 
something in it impressive on the imagination. The 
dresses and liveries and number oftheir attendants, 
tlteir style of travelling, the imposing, and almost 
warlike air of the armed men who surrounded 
them, placed them far above the laird, who travel- 
led with his brace of footm^Ht; and as to rivalry 
from the mercantile part of the community, tiiese 
would as soon have^ouglit of imitating the state 
equipage of the sbvereigo* At present itJs different; 
and I myself, Peter Pattieson, in a late journey to 
£ldiDburgh, had tbe^ionouri in the maiUcoach 

* Hereupon I, Jedediab Cleishbotham, crave leare to rer 
m&Tk, pntno, wfaieh algnifies, in the first place, tjiat, havings 
in vain Inquired at the Circulating Library in Gandercleugbj 
albeit it aboundeth in similar vanities for this samyn Mid- 
dleton and bis Mad World, it was at length shown unto me 
amongst other ancient fooleries carefully compiled by on<!^ 
Dodsley, who doubtless, hath his reward for neglect of pre- 
cious time; and having misused so much of mine as was 
necessary for the pui'pose, I therein found that a play man is 
brought in as |i footman, whom a knight is made to greet 
facetiously wiUi the epithet of 'linen stocking, and threescore 
miles a day.' 

• Secmido, (whi(^ is secondly in the vernacular,) under Mr. 
Pattieson^s favour, some men not altogether so old as he 
would represent tlvem, do rem^nber this species of menial, 
or fore-runner. In evidence of which, I, Jedediab Cleishbo^ 
tliaro, though mine eyes yet do me good service, remember 
me to have seen one of this tribe clothed in white, and bear- 
ing a stail^ who ran daily before the state-coach of the urn- 
quhile John, earl of Hopeton,^ither of this earl, Charles, 
tliat now is; unto whom it may be justly said, that Renown 
playetb the part of a running footman, or precursor; and, as 
the poet singeth— 

' Mars standing by asserts his quarreli 

And Fame flies after with a laurel.' , J. 0. 
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plirBsCy to ^ch^nge a leg* with a peer of the r^alin. 
It wfts not so in the days of which I write; and 
the marquis's approach^ so long expected in vain, 
now took place in the full pomp of ancient aristo- 
cracy. Sir William Ashton was so much interested 
in what he beheld, and in considering the t^eremo^ 
nfai of Inception in ease any circumstance bad been 
otnitted^thathe scarce heard hr^ son Henry exclaim^ 
'there is another coach and six coming down th^ 
east road, papa — will they both belong to the mar« 

quisof A V 

At length, when the youngster had fairly cmn- 
pelled bis attention by piilling his sleeve, ^ 

' *He turned his eyes/iaiid^ aa he tum'd surrfey'd 
An awfUl Ti9ioii.* «-««>• 

Sure enough, another coach and six, with four 
servants or out-iHlders in attendance, was descend- 
ing the hill from the eastward, at such apace as 
made it doubtful which of the carriages thi|s ap- 
proaching from ()istant quarters should first reach 
the gate at the extremity of the avenue* The one 
Coac£ was green, the other blue; and not the greeii 
^nid blue^ chariots in the Cii*cus of Rome or Con-> 
atantinople excited more turmoil among the citizens 
than the double apparition occasioned in the mind 
of the lord keeper. We i^U remember the terriblo 
exclamation of the dying profligate, when a-friend, 
to destroy what b^ supposed the hypochondria^ 
id6a of a spectre appearing in a certain sliape at a 
given hour, placed before him a person dressed up 
in the manner be described. < JIfon JDienPsvkid the 
expiring sinner, who, it seems, saw both the real 
and pblygraphic apparition— ^^-ffy cw est dtuxP 

The surprise of the lord keeper was scarcely 
less unpleasing at the dtJiplication of the expected 
arrival; bis mind misgave him strangely. There 
wasi tio ni^ighbour who would have approached so 
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unceremoniously^ at a time when ceremony was 
held In such respect It must be lady Ashtnn, said 
lUs conscience, and followed up the hint with an 
anxious anticipation of the purpose of her sudden 
' and unannounced return. He felt that he was caught 
< in tiie manner.' That the compatiy in which she 
had so unluckily surprised him was likely to be 
highly distasteful to her, there was no question; 
and the only hope which remained for him was her 
high sense of dignified propriety, which, he trust- 
ed might prevent a public explosion. But so actire 
iifere his doubts and fears, as altogether to derange 
his purposed ceremonial for tite reception of the 
marquis. 

These feelings of apprehension were not confin* 
ed to sir William Ashton. < It is my mother — ^it \9 
my mother,' said Lucy, turning as pale as ashes^ 
and clasping her hands together as she looked at 
Bavenswood. 

< And if it be lady Ashton,' said her lover to her 
iii a low tone, < what can be the occasion of such 
alarm? — Surely the return of a lady to the family 
from which she has been so long absent, should 
excite other sensations than those of fear and dis- 
may.* 

< You do not know my mother,Vsaid Miss Ash- 
ton, in a tone almost breathless with jterror; < what 
will she say when she sees you in this place!' 

< My stay Is too long,' , said Ravenswood some- 
what haughtily, ^tf her displeasure at my presence 
is like to be so formidable. My dear Lucy,' he re- 
sumed, in a tone of soothing encouragement, < you 
are too childishly afraid of lady Ashton; she is a 
woman of fainily— -a lady of fashion — a person wha 
must know the world, and what is due to her husi- 
band and her husband's gttests.' 

Lucy shook her head; and, as if her mother^ 
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still at the distance of half a mile, could have seeii 
and scrutinized her deportment^ she withdrew her^ 
self from beside Ravenswoodf and, taking her 
brother Henry's arm^ led him to a different part of 
tlie terrace. The keepf»r also shujQSed down towards 
the portal of the great gatCf without inviting Ea- 
venswood to accompany binb and thus he remained 
standing alone on tiie terrace^ deserted and shun- 
ned as it were, by the inhabitants of the mansion. 

This suited ^ot the mood of one who was proud 
in proportion to bis poverty^ and who thought 
jtbatf in sacrificing his deep-rooted Tesentments so 
far as to become sir William Ashton's guests he 
conferred a favour, and received none, f I can tbiH 
give Lucy/ he said to himself; ^sbe is young, 
jtiraid, and conscious of ^ important engagement 
^umed without her mother's sanction; yet i^fae 
should remember with whom it has been assumed, 
and leave me no reason to suspect that she is 
ashamed of her cbmce. For the keeper, mv^, 
^irit, and expression, seem to have left his face 
^nd manner, since be h^ the first glimpse of lady 
Ashton's carriage. I must watch bow this is to end; 
and, if they give me reason to think myself an un- 
welcome guest, my visit is soon abridged.' * 

With these suspicions floating on his mind he 
left the terrace« and walking towards the stablr 9 
of the cattle, ^aye directions that his horse should 
be kept in readiness, in case he should have occa- 
sion to ride abroad* 

In the meanwhile the drivers of the two car* 
Images, tiie approach of which had occasioned so 
inuch dismay at the castle, had became aware of 
each other's presence as they approached upon 
different lines to the head of the averiue, as a com- 
mon centre. Lady Ashl^n's driver and postillions 
instantly receired^o^ders to^et foremost, if possible, 
her ladysMp being desirous of despatching her 
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first interview witfa her htisbahd before the arrival 
of these guests^ \vhoever they might happen ta be. 
Ofi the other hand) the coachman of the marquis, ^ 
conscious of his own dignity and that of his mas- 
ler, and observing the rival charioteer was mend-* 
ing his pace, resolved^ like a true brother of the 
whip, whether ancient or modem, to vindicate his 
right of precedence. So that, to increase the con- 
fusion of the lord keeper's understanding, he saw 
the short time which remained for consideration 
abridged by the haste of the contending coachmen, 
wbo» 4xif »g tlieir eyes sternly on each other, and 
applying the lash smartly to their horses, began to 
thunder down the descent with emulous rapidity, 
while the horsemen who attended them were forced 
to put on to a hand-gallop. 

Sir William's only chance now remaining was 
the possibility of an drertum, and that his lady or 
visiter might break their necks. I am not aware 
that lie formed any distinct wish on the subject, 
but I have no reason to think that his grief in 
either case would have been altogether inconsola- 
able. This chance^ however, also disappeared; for 
lady Ashton, thougli inisensibie to fear, began to 
seethe ridicule of running a race with a visiter of 
distinction, the goal being the portal of her own 
castle, and commanded her coachman, as they 
approached the avenue, to slacken his pace, and 
allow precedence to the stra^nger's equipage, a 
command which he gladly obeyed, as coming in 
time to save his honour, the horses of the marquis's 
carriage being better, or, at least, fresher than 
his own. He restrained his speed, therefore, and 
suffered the green coach to enter the avenue, with 
all its retinue, which pass it occupied with the 
speed of a whirlwind. The marquis's laced chari- 
oteer no sooner found the pas d'avdnee was granted 
to liim> than he resumed a more deliberate pace^ 
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Bt which be adTanced under the embowering shade 
of the lofty elms^ surrounded by ^11 the attendiints^ 
while the carriage of lady Ashton followed still 
inore slowly at some distance. 

In the front of the castle, and beneath the portal 
which admitted guests into the inner court, stood 
sir Wiiliam Ashton, much perplexed in mind, his 
younger son and daughter beside him, and in their 
i%ar a train of attendants of various ranks, in and 
out of livery. The nobility and gentry of Scotland^ 
at this period, were remarkable even to extrava- 
gance for the number of their servants, whose 
services were easily purchased in a country where 
men were numerous beyond proportion to the 
means of employing them. 

The manners of a man^ trained like sir Williani 
Ashton, are too much at his command to remain 
long disconcerted with the most adverse concur- 
rence of circumstances. He received the marquis, 
as he alighted from his equipage, with the usu^l 
compliments of welcome^ and, as he ushered h|m 
into the great hall, expressed Jms hope that bis 
journey had been pleasant. The marquis was a 
tall, well-made man, with a thoughtful and inteHi* 
gent countenance, and an eye, in which the fire of 
ambition had for sonle years replaced the vivacity 
of youthi a bold, proud, expression of countenance, 
yet chastened by habitual caution, and the desire 
which, as the head of a party, he necessarily en- 
tertained of acquiring popularity. 'He answered 
With courtesy the courteous inquiries of the lord 
keeper, and was formally presented to Miss Ash- 
ton, til the course of which ceremony the lord 
keeper gave the first symptom of what was chiefly 
occupying his mind, by introducing his daughter 
as < his wife, lady Ashton.' 

Lucy bluslied; the marquis looked surprised at 
the extremely juvenile appearance of his hostess^ 
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and the lord k^per wttb di^ritjr rallied ttimdelF 
so far as^to explain. <I ^fooold hairQ aatd da jr /datigb^ 
tcr, my lQi?d|1)tt the truth jSjL that I aawla^y Ash* 
Ion's carriage enter the avenue shortly aftetjour 
lordsbip^s, and* -^-*^ 

f Ma&e no apology^ my lord/ replied his noble 
goest; «iet me infapeat you will watt on ymirlwij^ 
and teare nie 1^ colttvale Mi^ As^ton's acquattk* 
iance» I am Rocked my people shottld have tnKeii 
precedence of our hostess at her own gate^ but 
your lordship is aware^ thaTl supposed lady Asb« 
ton was still in the aoutb« Permit :me to bedeeck 
yott wiU waive ceremony^ and hasten to weleemo 
her/'.: . '■:■-'•■ - :; ' ^ '^ ^,r '.:' : ^  ■' 

This WAS precisely what the lord beeper lo)^;ed 
to dof and he instantly profited by his l^ship'si 
^tiging permissibn^ To see. lady Ashton^ and en- 
counter the ftrst burst of her displeasure in private^ 
might prepare her^ in some degree, to receive her 
unwelcome gueste with due decorum. As beriair«< 
riage, therefore, stt^ped, the arnit of the attentive 
huabaod was ready to kssist lady Ashton in dis- 
mountingw I:iooking as if she saw hm nc^she put 
his arm aside, and requested that of captain Crai-* 
gengelt, who istood by the coach with lus laced hat 
under his arm, having acted as cavaKer sermmtep 
or squire in attendance, dtirin^ the journey. Taki n^ 
hold of this i-^spectable person's arm as if to sup- 
port her, lady Ashton traversed the court, uttering 
a word or two by way of direction to tite servsmts, 
but notone to air William, who in vain endeavour^ 
ed . to attract her stteniioD, as he. rather followed 
than acCDrnpanied her inti^ the faailb in which 
they found the marquis in close conversation with 
the m^ter of Ravenswood: Liiey had taken the 
first oppmrtUnky of escaping. There was eraV 
barrassment on every countenanreesK^ept that of 
the. marquis of A^^^f for even Craigengeltfa tm« 
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pudence wils hiE^rdly able to veil bis fear of Baveilsk 
wood, and tbe r€fst felt the awbrwardness of the 
poaiiion iQ which they were thus utaexpectedljr 
placed. 

After waiting a moment to be presented by sir 
WiHtum Ashton/tbe niarqais resdved to introduce 
himself. *Tiie lord keeper/ he said, bowing to lady 
Ashton, <has just introduced to me his daughter as 
lis wife^^he might very "easily present lady Ash- 
ton as his daughter, so little doeff she differ from 
what I remember her some years sincc-^-Wfll she 
permit an old acquaintance the privilege of a 
• guest?' " 

He saluted the lady with too good a grace to 
apprehend a repulse, and then proceeded-^«11iiSf 
lady AsHtoh, is a peace'iliaking visit, and there- 
fore 1 presume to introduce my cousin, the young 
master of Rav^n^wood, to your favourable notice/ 

Lady Ashton could not chuse but courtesyi but 
there was in her obeisance an air of haaglitiness 
approaching to contemptuous repulse. Ravenswood 
Could not chuse but bow; but his manner returned 
the scorn with which he had been greeted. 

'Allow me,' she said, « to present to yourlord- 
stiip my friend.* Craigengelt, with the forward 
inipudence which men of his cast mistake for 
ease> made a Biiding bow to the maiH]ufs, which he 
graced by a flourish of his gold-lacked hat. The 
lady turned to her husband-^c You and I, sir Wil- 
liam,' she said,;and these were the first words she 
had addressed to him, < have acquired new acquain- 
tances since we parted— let me introduce the 
acquisition I have made to mine-— captain Crai- 
gengelt.' 

Another bow, ahd another flourish of the gold- 
laced hat, which was returned by the lord keeper 
without intimation of former recognition, and with 
tItM sort of anxious readiness^ which intimated Ms 
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wlsb thtt peace and:, amnesty sboidd take place 
betwixt the contending parties^ iBcIudiBg the atix-^ 
iliaries on both sides. < Let me introduce yon to 
the master of Rayenswopd/ said be to eaptain 
Craigengelty following up the same amicable sys- 
tem. But the master drew up bis tall form to the 

full extent of its he^S^^t ^^^ without, so much as 
looking towards the persoatiius introduced to himi 
he said, in a marked t^^ne, < Captain Craigengelt 
and I are already perfectly well acqiiaint<^ with 
each other/ 

<JPerfe9tiy--.perfectly/ replied the captain/ in a 
mumbiifig tone^ like that of a double echo, and 
with a flourish of his bat^ the circumference of 
which was greatly abridged, compared with those 
which had so cordi|fclty' graced his introduction to 
the marquis and the lord keeper. 

Lockbard, followed by three menials, now^ enter* 
ed with wine and refreshments, which it was tbe 
fashion to offer as a whet before dinner; and when 
they were placed before the guests, lady Ashton 
made an apology for withdrawing her husband 
from them for some minutes upon business of spe- 
cial import. The marquis, of course, requested faer 
ladyship would lay herself under no restraint; and 
Craigengelt, bolting with speed a seGond glass of 
racy canary, hastened to leave the room, feeling 
no great pleasure in the prospect of being left 
alone with 4he marquis of A— and the master 
of RavenswQod; the presence of the former hold- 
ing him in awe^ and that of the latter in bodily 
terror. 

^ome arrangements about his horse and baggage 
formed the pretext for his suddenretreat, iu which 
he persevered, although lady Ashton gave to Lock- 
bard orders to be careful most particularly to 
accommodate captain Craigengelt with all the 
attendaiy^ which be could possibly require* Tbe 
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liift to ^oaiaiitiiieftte to each otbet* their mmrk^ 
uj^on the peceptioii iviifeh they had «tet wtth^ while 
l^f Ashtoa led the way, lund faer lord Mfewed 
somewhat like a cetidemiied crimteal, to iier lady- 
ablp^s dregsiiig-^iHMHii. 

Sb sooA as the spouses had both entered^ bet 
ladyship gave way to that fierce audacity of tsm^ 
p&t, whk^ she bad with d^flteulty stippreased, mt 
of iPespec^ td/app^at^aiices. She $btit the door be- 
hind the alarmed lord keeper, took the key out of 
the sprifrg^loeky and wiUi a couAl»naiice wliich 
years iiad not t»erefl; of its haughty ehamtsr airid 
eyes wbieh spoke at ^nce resolution and ;rc8ent- 
me^t, sh^ addrc^ssed her astounded husband in 
these Words:-^My lord, I am not gresMily sur- 
prised at the connexions you have be^ pleased to 
form during my absenceMihey are entirely in con- 
formity with your birth and breeding; and if I did 
€36pect any thing dse/ I heartily own my error, 
and that f merits by having done so, the disap- 
pointment you bad prepared for me.^ 

* My dear lady Asbton-^ydeai^ Eleanor,' said 
the lord keeper^^ listen to reason for a moment, 
and i will convince you I have acted Mith all the 
regard due to the dignity, as well as tlie iiiterest of 
my family/ 

< To the interi^t of yo^ir fairmly I conceive you 
"perfeetly capable of attending,^ returned the indig- 
nant lady, « and even to the dignity of your famity 
stlso-^But as mine happens to be inextrieably in- 
volved with it, you will excuse me if I chuse to 
give my own attention So far as that is cot«5erned/ 

* What Would you faa^'e, lady Ashton?' said the 
husband-— < What is it that displeases you? Why Is 
it, that on your return laifter so long an abi^nce, t 
am arraigned in this mtmner?^ 

< Ask" your own conscknte, sk WiBiani> what 
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' ' .  ' ' ' ■' ' 

has piH)inpted 7011 to becoitie a renei^eto your 
politicat party and opinions, and led you, for what 
I knoWf to be on tlie point of marrying your only 
daughter to a i>eggariy Jacobite bankrupt,4(ie in- 
veterate ehcfiiy_ of your family to tbe lioot/ 

^ Wlty, what, in the name of common sense and 
common civility^ ^ould you have me do, madam?' 
answered her hiisband^-^ Is it possible lor me^ 
witii ordinary decency, to turn a young gentleman 
out of my house, who saved my daughter's life 
and my own, but the other morning as it were?' 

< Saved your life! I. have heard of that story/ 
said the lady—  the lord keeper was scared by a 
dun cow, and he takes the young fellow who killed 
her for Guy of Warwick— any butcher from Had- 
dington may soon have an equal claim on your 
bo^Hallty/ 

^Xady Ashton,' stammered the keq)j(^r, «thisls 
intolerable-^and when I am desirous, too, to majke 
you easy hyany sacrifice— if you would hut tell 
me what you wouhl be at.' 

*6o down to your guests,* said the imperious 
dame, 'and make your apology to Ravens wood» 
that the arrival of captain Craigengelt and som^ 
other friends, renders it impossible for you to offer 
him lodgings at the castle— I expect young Mr. 
Hayston of Bucklaw.' 

^Good Heavens, madam!' ejaculated her bus- 
band'^< Ravenswood to give place to Craigengelt, 
a common gambler and an informer! — it was all I 
could do to forbear desii'ing the fellow to get out 
of my bouse, and I was much surprised to see him 
in your ladyship's train.' 

* Since yott saw him there, you might be well 
Assured,' answered this meek help-mat^, <that he 
was proper society. Ais to this Ravenswood, he only 
meets with ttie treatment which^ td my certain 
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knowledgei be gare to a lymcb ya!9ed friend of 
mine^ who had the misfortune to be his guest liome 
time Bince. But take jonr resolution; for» if Ra- 
venswood does not quit the housp» I will.' 

Sir William Ashton paced up and down the 
apartment in the most distressing agitation^ fear^ 
land shame, and anger^ contending against tho/ 
habitual deference he was in the use of rendering 
to his lady. At length it ended, as is usual with 
timid minds, placed in such circumstances, in his 
adopting 2^mt%%6'Unnimf a middle measure. 

<I tell you frattkty, madam, I neither can nor 
will be guilty of the incivility you propose to tlie 
mastei* of Ravenswood~*-he has not deserved it at 
my hand. If you will be so unreasonable a^ to in- 
sult a man of quality under your own roof, I can- 
not prevent you, but I will npt at least be the agent 
in such a preposterous proceeding.' 

.< You will not?^ asked the lady. 

<No, by Heavens, madamf' her husband replied; 
^ask me any thing congruent with common decen-' 
cy, as tp drop liis acquaintance by degrees, or the 
like— -but to bid hini leave rriy house, is what I wi|l 
not, and cannot consent to.' 

A Then the task of supporting the, honour of the 
family will fall on me, as it has often done before,^ 
said the lady. 

She sat down, and hastily wrote a few lines. IThe 
lord keeper made anotlier effort to prevent her 
taking a step so decisive, just as she opened the 
door to call her female attendant from the antir, 
room. * Think what you are doing, lady Ashton^--^ 
you are making a mortal enemy of a young man, 
who is like to have the means of harming us' m 

< Did you ever know a Douglas who feared an 
enemy?' answered the lady contemptuously. 
/Ay, but he is as ptoud and vindictive as an 
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hundred Douglases, anci an hundreil devik to boot. 
Think of it for a night only,' 

< Not for another monfient,' answered the lady^— 
*here, Mrs. ^atullo^ give this billet to young Ra- 
veitswood/ 

< To the master, madam?' said Mrs. Patullo. 
«Ay, to the master, if you call hira so.* 

* I wash my bands of It entirely,* said the keep- 
er; « and I sball go down into the garden, and stc 
tliat Jardine gathers the winter fruit for the des- 
sert.* ^ ' . . ^' . ' 

<Do so,* said the lady, looking after him with 
looks of infinite contempt; <and thank God that 
you leave one behind you as fit to protect the ho- 
nour of the family^ as you are to look after pippins 
and pears.* 

The lord keeper remained long enough in the: 
garden to ghrr her ladyship's mine time to explode, 
and to let, as he thought, at least the first violencd 
of Ravenswo6d*s displeasure blow over. When he 
entered the hall, he found the marquis of A^ — — 
giving orders to some of his attendants. He seem- 
ed in high displeasure, and interrupted an apology 
which sir William had commenced, for having 
left his lordship alone^ 

< I presume, sir William, you are no stranger to; 
this sihgular billet with which my kinsman of Ra- 
venswood (an emphasis on the word my) has beeir 
favoured by your lady^and, of course, that you 
are prepared to receive my adieus— ^Mylcinstnair 
is already ^one, having thought it unnecessary to 
offer any on bis part, since all former civilities 
have been cancelled by this singular insult.* 

•Ijirotest, ray lord;* isaid sir Williaro, holding 
the billet in his hand, « I am not privy to the con- 
tents of this letter. I know lady Ashton is a li^arnii* 
tempered antl prejudiced woman, and lam sincerely 
sorry for any offence that has been gtven or taken;: 
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but I hope your lorddip wiH ,coil&tdl^ thut a^ ^ 
lady* — r— 

< Should bear herself towards persons of a cer- 
tain rank with the breeding of one/ said the m^v- 
qais» completing the half-uttered sentence. 

<TrQe^ my lord/ said the unfortunate keeper; 
< hut lady Ashton Is still a woman' — — 

* And as such» metbinks/ said the marquis, again 
interrupting htm, <sbouid be taught the dutitd 
which 4;orrespohd to her station* But: here, she 
comeSf and I will learn from her owfir mouth the 
i:eason of this ei^raordinary and unexpected af- 
front offered to my near relation, while both her 
and I were her ladyship's guests/ 

Lady Ashton acGordingly entered the apartmeiit 
at this moment Her dispute with sir W9tiam# smd 
a subsequent interview with her daughter^ had not 
j^revented her from attending flo^tho dutieai^C lier 
toilette. She appeared in fuH dress; and from tbe 
character of her countenance and manner, weil 
became the splendour with which ladies of quality 
then appeared on such occasions. 

The marquis of A-—-^ bowed haughtily, an4 
she returned the salute with equal pride anddis^ 
tance of dem:eatiour. He then took from the passtver 
band of sir William Ashton the biHet hehad girea 
bim the moment before he approached the lady^ 
and was about to speak, vfhm she interrupted him« 
<I perceive, my lord, you are about to enter upon 
an unpleasant subject. I am sorry any such should 
have occurred at this time, to interrupt, in tiio 
slightest degreet the respectful reception due to 
your lordabip^but so it is.«-^Mr. Edgar Bavcns- 
wood» for whom I liave addressed the biHet in your 
lordship's hand, has abused the hospitality of &ia 
family, and sir William Aehton's i^ftness of tem^ 
per, ia order to seduce a young person Into en* 
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gftgemeui^ without her parents' consient^ tod of 
n^idtth^jr nevei'caii approve/ *^' 

Both gentlettien answered at oticer^^ My kim* 
mm i? itica^bV -^-^^ said the lord marquis. 

« I aqi Confident that my daughter Lucy is still 
inoTO incapaUe' •^'*--- saM the Ion] keeper. ^ 

Lady A^htm at once interrupted, and repUed to> 
them both,-^ My lord marquis^ your kinsman^ if> 
Mr. Ravenswood has the honour to be so/ has made 
this attempt privately to secure the affections ef 
tins young and inexperieilced girl.-— Sir Witiiami 
AshtoUf your danghter has beenistniple enough tO' 
give more encouragement than she ought to hav«' 
donejto so very improper a suitor/ 

< And I tidnkf madam/ said liie lord keeper^ 
losing his accustomed temper and patience^ < that 
if you liad nothing betterto tell us» you had better 
feept this &mily secret^o yourself also.* - 

<You wUl pardon me, 6ir William,' said tho^ 
lady^ calmlyf < the noble marquis has a right to^^ 
know the cause of the treatment I hare found it^ 
HjBcessary to us« to a gentleman whom he caUs hii 
hidod-relation/ 

< It Id a cause,* muttered the lord keeper, « wbic^^^^ 
has emej*ged since the effect has teken place; for^r 
if it exists ut all, I am sure she kn^w nothing of it 
ivhen her lettw to Kai^enswood was written.^ 

«]t is the «r8t time that I have heard of tbis,^ 
said the Hiia*quts;' < but since your ladyship has 
tftbled a diibjeet so delicate^ permit me to say, that 
B^Mnsman^s birth and connexions entitled him to 
a paijent bearing, and, at teiist, a civil refusali 
even in oise of his beinf^ so ambitious as to raise* 
bis eyes to the daughter of sir WiHiam jteKton/ 

< You Will recollect^ my lord, of what blood Miss 
Lucy Ashto& k^ eome by the mother^s side/ said^ 
tiieiady. 
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^ I do remember yoar descent-^lfoni a jotmger 
^branch of the house of Angus^^ said the Qiatiqais^-<- 
^and your ladyship— -forgive me, ladj^— ought not 
to forget ibat tbeRavenswoods havetYiriceintemiar*. 
ried with the main branch. Come^ niadam«-^ know 
Iiow matters stand — old and long-fostered prcgudi- 
cas are difficult to get over — I make every allow* 
ance for them-— I ought not^ and I would not have 
suffered my kinsman to depart aIone» expeUed^ in 
a manner^ from this house-— but I had hopes of 
' being a mediator. I am stiU unwilling to leave you 
in anger — and shall not set forward till aftemoon> 
as I rejoin the master of Ravenswood upon the 
road a few miles from hence. Let us talk over tbia 
matter more coolly.' 

« tt is what I anxiously desire, my lord/ said sir 
William Ashton» eageriy. <Lady Ashton^ we will 
not permit my lord of A— -—to leave us in dis- 
pleasure. We must compel him to tarry dinner at 
the castle/ 

<The castle/ said the lady, < and all that it con- 
tains» are at the command of the, marquis, so long 
as he cbuses to honour it with his residence-— but 
touching the farther discussion of this disagreeable 
topic* 

^Pardon me, good madam,' said the marquis; 
^ bu^ I cannot allow you to express any hasty reso- 
lution on a subject so important. I see that more 
company is arriving; and since I have the good 
fortune to renew my former acquaintance with 
lady Ashton, I hope she will give me leave to avoid 
perilling what I prize so highly upon any dis- 
agreeable subject of discussion— at least, till we 
have talked over more agreeable topics.* 

The lady smiled, curtseyed» and gave her hand 
to the marquis, by whom, with all the formsd gal- 
lantry of the time, which did not permit the guest 
to tuck th6 lady of the house under the arm, as a 
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rustic ^oes bis sweeth^rt at a wdke> alie wtis 
ushered to the eatfng-rooiti/ ^ 

Here they urere joined hyBucklaw, Cralgeitgeit^ 
and other neighbours^ whom th« lord keeper bad 
pre^'^iousiy invited to meet the marquis of A— ^. 
An apologji founded upon a slight indispositioi^^ 
tras alleged as an excuse for the absence of Miss 
Asbton^ whose seat appeared unoccupied. The 
entertainment was splendid to profusion^ and Mras 
protracted till a late boor. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Rueb was 01IP fallen iatbcfi^s fute^ 

Yet better than mine own; 
Be shared hU exile with ius matCy 

I 'm banished forth alone. 

I \fttL not attempt to describe tlie mixtttre o£ 
indignation aiHl regret with which RaTcnswood 
left the seat which bad belonged to his aneestors*. 
The terms iu wbicb lad J Asbton's billet was couch- 
ed rendered it impossible forliidi» without being, 
deficient in thai spirit of wliicfa he perhaps bad too 
mt&Dhy to renmin an instant longer within its walls. 
The marquis, who had lits share in the affront, was^ 
nevertheless^ stilt willing to make somo efforts at 
cohciliati6n« fie therefore suffered bis kinstniui to 
d€^art alone, making him promise, however, that 
be would wait for him at the small inn called the 
Tod^s-Hole, situated, as our readers may be pleas- 
ed to recollect, half way betwixt Ravenswood 
Castle and Wolffs Crag, and about five Scotish 
miles distance from eaeh« Here tlie marquis pro- 
posed to join the inaster of Jlavenswood^ either 
that night or the next morning* His own feelings^ 
would have induced him to have left the castle 
directly, but be was loth to forfeit,, without at leiast 
one effort, the iidvantages which he had proposed 
from bis visit to the lord keeper; and the mastter 
of Riivenswood was^oven in the very heat of bis 
resentnient unwiRing to foreclose any chance of 
reconeiliatlon which might arise out of the parti-^ 
^ity which sir William Asbton bad shown towardd 
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liio^i as well as the intercessory ar^^uinenis of his 
noble kinsmaru He bimself departed witbaul; h 
tiioment's delay^ farther than was necessary to 
make this Arrangement. 

At fitst he spurred his horse at a quick pace 
through an aTeuue of the parkf^ as if, by rapidUy 
t)f iBotioni be cpuld atupjly the confusion of feel- 
ings with wiiich be was assailed* But as the road 
grew wilder aind more sequestered, and when the 
trees had hidden the turret^ of the a^tle, be gra- 
dually slackened his pace^ as if to indulge the 
pidnfttl reflections wbicb be had in vain endeavour*^ 
ed to repress. The path in whk^h he found himself 
led him to the Mermaideii^s Fbuntaii^ aitd to the 
cottage of Alice; and the fatal influence ^bicll 
superstitious belief attached to the former spQt« aa 
viiil as the admonitions which :bad been in yaii^ 

affi^red %€FTWttfr>by^ ^be 4«Mbiify^ of thd^ latler^ 

forced then»selv^ upon bis memery. <01d sawi^ 
spea^ truth/ be said to hims^f^«and the Merw^ 
mMden'a W^l haua indeed witnessed the lasA act of 
rashness of the heir of RavenswQod**^Alice spoke 
well/ he continued^ < and I am in th^ ^situation 
wbicl|^sbe,forQtold-'-or rather I am mere deeply 
dishenbured'^-*aot the dependent and ally of the 
destroyer of my father's house^ m the old sybil^ 
presj^ed» but ttie degraded wretch, who has m^^ 

^iredto hold that subordinate cbacacter,, and ha^ 
been rejected with disdain/ 

We are bound to tell Jlie tale as w^ have receiv* 
ed it; and, considering^the distance of the timef anil 
propensity of those Uirough whose mouths it baa 
passed to the manreUous, this peuld not be called ^. 
Scotisb story, unless it manifested >,tinge of Scot<» 
isb sttperstitioik As Baveiiswood approached the 
aojitary fountain, be is said to Jiave met with the 
following singular adventure:r-Bi8 hoi*se, which 
was mioving slowly forward, suddenly iptfsrrupt^ 
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its steady and composed pace,>snortedy reat'ed^ and!^ 
though urged by the spur, refused to proceed^ ad^ if 
some object of terror had suddenly presented it- 
self* On looking to the fountain^ Ravenawood dis- 
cerned a female figure, dressed in a white, or 
rather grayish naantie, placed on the very spot 
on which Lucy Ashfon had reclined whUe listening 
to ttie fatal tale of love. His immediate impression: 
was, that she had conjectured by ^hich path he 
would traverse the park on his departure, ami 
placed herself at thi3 well-known aiid sequestered 
place of rendezvous, to indulge her o\|rn sorrow 
and his in a parting interview. In this belief he 
jumped from his horse, and, making its bridle fast 
to a tree, walked hastily towards the fountain, 
pronouncing eagerly, yet under his breath, tlic 
words, ^ Miss Ashton! — iLucy!* 

The figure turned as ire ^ddressetf It^^nd'dTd- 
pTayed to his wondering eyes the featui*es, notof 
Xucy Ashton, butof old blind Atice. The singular- 
ity of her dress, which rather resembled a shroud 
than the garment of a living woman— -the appeat^-^ 
ance of her person, larger, as it struck him, than it 
usually seemed to be — above all, the strange cir- 
cumstance of a blind, infirm, and decrepit person 
being found at a distance from her habitation, 
(considerable if her infirmities be taken into ac- 
count,) combined to impress htm with a feeling of 
wonder approaching to fear. As he approached, she 
arose from her seat, held her shrivelled hand up as 
if to prevent his coming more near, and her with- 
ered lips moved fast, although no sound issued 
from them. Ravehswood stopped; and as, after a 
ihoment's pause, he agaiii advanced towards her, 
Alice, or her apparition, moved oi* glided back- 
wards towards the thicket, still keeping her face 
turned towariTs tiro. The trees soon hid the form 
from bis siglit; audi yielding to the atroiig and 
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terrific ititgression that the heing wbicb he had 
seen was not of this world» the master df Ravens- 
wood remained rooited to the ground whereon he 
bad stopd when he caught bis last view, of her; At 
length) summoning up his courage^ be advanced to 
the spot on whidib the figure had seemed to be 
3eated| but neither Was there pressure of the grass^ 
nor any other circumstance^ to induce him to be- 
lieve that what be bad seen was real and substan- 
tiaL 

Full of those strange thoughts and confused 
apprehensions which awake in the bosonn of one 
who conceives he has witnessed some preternatural 
appearance^ tJie master of Ravens wood walked 
back towards his horse^ freqilently however look- 
ing beliind him^ not without apprehension^ as if 
expecting that the vision would reappear. Butlhe 
apparitionf whether it was r^al, or whether it was 
tiie creation of a bee^ted and agitated imagination, 
returued not agaiti; and Ite found his horse sweat- 
ing and terrified) as if oxperienciDg that agony of 
fear^ with which the presence of a supernatural 
being is supposed to agitate the brute creation* 
The master mounted* and ro4e slowly forward, 
soothing his horse from time to time, while tlie 
animal seemed internally, to shrink and shudder, 
as if expecting some new object of fear at the 
opening of every glade. The rider, after a nio- 
ment's consideration, resolved to investigate the 
matter further. *Can my eyes have deceived me/ 
be said^^and deceived me for sucb a space of 
time? — Or are this woman's infirmities but feigned, 
in order to excite coippassibn?-r-And even then» 
ber motion resembled not that of a living and ex- 
isting person. Must I adopt the popular creed, and 
tiiink that the unhappy beipgjias formed a league 
..uritb the powers of mrkne8s?*r>-I am detei^ined 
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to be resdlirelt-^I tirill nc^ hrtdk Ifflpdfritiofi eten 
ffotii my own eyes.' 

In tbis uticeitaidty lie Tode op to the ttltle wiclc- 
« et of Alice'9 gardmi. Her seat beneath the birch* 
tree waa vaeant* tho^h the day was pleasant^ and 
the san was high. S.t approached the but, and 
lieard from within the scHisand wailing of a female. 
No answer was returned when he knocked, so 
that, ^er a momenta pause^ be lifted the lalcii 
and entered* It was indeed a house of solitude and 
sorf*ow. Stretched upon her tniserabte pallet lay 
the corpse ti the last retainer of the Iioose of Ra*-. 
venswodd, who still abode on their patertia^ do- 
maif»» Life had but shortly departed; ^nd the 
little girl by whom she had been attended in her 
last moments was wringing her hands tind sobbli^, 
betwixt childish fear and sorrow, over the body of 
her mistress. 

: The master of Uavetiswood hl^d some diffitutty 
to compdde tfie terrors of the poor child. Whom 
his unexpected appearance had at first ratbei^ ap- 
palled than comforted; and When he succeeded^ the 
jtrst expression which the ^irl used intimated^ that 
< he had come t6o late.' Upon inquiring the mean- 
ihg of this expression, he learned that the deceased,- 
upon the first attack of the mortal agony, had sent 
a peasant to the caia^le to beseech an interview of 
the master of Aav^nswood, and had expressed the 
titmost impatlmice for his retdi'n. But the messen- 
gers of the pooi^ are tardy and negligent; the'fellow 
had not reached the casiSe, ais was afterxvards 
karned, until Ravenswood had left it, and had 
th^n found too much amusement among the retinue 
oif the strangers to return in any haste to the cot- 
i^ge of Alice. Meantifite her anxiety of mind 
^x^em^ to increase with the agony of her body; 
and, toilse the phrime of Babte, her only attendant, 
«she prayed powerfully that ishe might see her 
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master'^ fiQP once more) and renew hcp warning/ 
She died just as the clock in the distant vHlage 
tolled onei and Rftvenswood i^memberedj with 
intePBal shuddenng, tikit he had heard the chime 
sound through tlie wood Just hcfore he had seen 
Mrbat be was now much disposed to consider as the 
spe-ctre of the deceased. 

It was necessary^ as well from his respect to tho 
depai'ted as in common luimanity to her terrified 
attendant, that slie. should take some measures to 
relieve tl»e girl from her distressing situation* The 
deceased, he understood, had expressed a desire to 
be buried in a solitary church-yard near the little 
inn of the Tod Vbole, called the Hermitage, or more 
commonly Armitage, in which lay interred some 
of the Ravenswood family, and many of their fol- 
lowers. Ravenswood conceived if his duty to gratify 
this predilection, «o commonly found to exist among 
the Scotish peasantry^ and despatched Babie to the 
neighbouring village to procure the assistance of 
some females, assuring iier that, in the meanwhile, 
he would himself remain with the dead body, which 
as in Thcssaly of old^ it is ^accounted highly unfit 
to leave without a watch* 

Thus in the course of a quarter of an hour,*or 
little more, he found himself sitting a solitary 
guard over the inanimate corpse of her, whose (Us- 
mis^ed spirit, unless his eyes had strangely deceiv- 
ed him, had so shortly before manifested itself 
before him. Notwithstanding his natural courage, 
the master was considerably affected by a concur* 
i^nce of circumstances so extraordinary. < She died 
expressing her eager desire to see me. Can it be 
then,* — was his natural course of reflection — ^^can 
strong and eai*nest wishes, formed during the last 
agony of nature, survive its catastrophe, surmount 
the awful bounds Qf the spiritual world, and place 
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before us its itilmblteiits in tire liii«9 Md €oloiii»!og 
of iife^-^And why was tbat manifested t(i tiie eye 
which ceuld not mifold its tale to the earZ^-^aiid 
wliereTore should a breach be made iu the laws of 
nature, y«t ii^ purpose remain anknowp^'^Yain 
questions^ which only death, when it sh«dl make 
me like the pale and withered form before me^ can 
ever resolve.' 

He laid a cloth> as he spokc^ over the lifeless 
face» upon whose features he felt unwilling any 
longer to dwell. He tlien took his place in an old 
carved oaken chair, ornamented with bisown ar- 
morial bearings^ which Alice had contrived to 
appropriate to her own use in t lie pillage wfaiph 
took place among creditors, officers, domestjcs, 
and jnessengers of the law, when his father left 
Ravenswood castle for the last time. Thus seated, 
lie banished, as much as he could, the superstitious 
feelings which the late incideut naturally inspired* - 
His own were sad enough, without the exaggera- 
tions of supernatural terror^ since he found himself 
transferred from the situation of a successful lover 
of Lucy Asbton, and an honoured and respected 
friend of her father, into the melaticlioly and soli- 
tary guardian of the abandoned and forsaken 
corpse of a common pauper. 

lie was relieved, however, from his sad office 
sooner than he cpnld reasonably have expected, 
from tlie distanee betwixt the hut of the deceased 
and the village, ahd the age and inftrmities of 
three old women, who came from tlience, in mili- 
tary ptu*ase, to .relieve guard upon the body of the 
defunct. On any other occasion the speed of tliese 
revein^nd sybils would have been much more mo^ 
derate^ for the first was eighty years of age and 
upwards, the second was paralytic, and the third 
lame of a leg from some accident. But the burial 
duties fejidercd to the deceased, are> to tbe Scotish 
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fjeisanrt of either sex,% Uhoixt of tove. I know not 
whether it is from the tc&iii{>ep of tlie peo]^, gra^e 
and enthusiastic as it certaialy is, or froBi tho 
recollection of the ancient catholic o{riniatis, wlien 
the funeral rites were always considered as a pe- 
riod of fcistival to the livingf but feasting, good 
cheery and even inebriety, were, and are, the fre- 
quent accompaniments of a Scotish old-fashioned 
buriaL What the funeral feast, or dirgie, as it is 
called, was to the men, the gloomy preparations of 
the dead body for tlie coffin were to the womeR* 
To straight the contorted limbs upon a board used 
for that melancholy purpose, to array tlie corpse in 
cliean }inen,^nd over that in its woollen shroud, 
were operations committed ^ ways to the old ma^ 
trons of the village, and in wbicli they found a 
lingular and gloomy dcliglit. 

The old women paid the master their salutations 
with a ghastly smile, which reminded him of tlm 
-meeting betwixt Macbeth and the witches on tlie 
blasted heath of Forres, He gave them some mo- 
ney, and recommended to them the charge of the 
dead body of their contemiwrary, ati office which 
they willingly undertook; intimating to him at tbo 
same time that he must leave the hut, in 4)rder tiiat 
they might begin their inournful duties. Ravens- 
wood readily agreed to depart, only tarrying to 
recommend to them due attention to the body^ and 
to receive information where he was to iind the 
sexton, or beadle, wiio had in charge the deserted 
church-yard of the Armitage, in Order to prepare 
matters for the reception of eld Alice in the plaice 
of repose which ^he had selected for herself, 

< Ye *11 no be pinched to find out Johnie Moris*^ 
heugh,' said the ddcr sybil, and still her withered 
cheek bore a grisly smile-— « he dwells near the 
Tod's*hole^ an hoii^e of entertainment where there 
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l»as been roony a blilhe birling— for death and 
cjriMk-ihaining are neap neigbboitrs to ane airither.* 

^A^! and that 's e*en true, cumnner/ said the 
lame hag, propping herself with a crutch which 
sijpjjorted tlie shortness of her left leg, « for I mind 
when th<j father of this master of Ravenswood; that 
is now standing before us, stickeil young BlaGk- 
jhall with his whinger, for a wrang word said owcp 
tlieir wine, or brandy, or what not— he gaed in as 
light as a lark, ^nd he came out with his feet fore- 
most. I was at (he winding pf the corpse; and wfien 
the bluid was washed off, be was a borniie bouk of 
man's body/ . 

It may be easily believed that this ill-timed anec- 
dote hastened the master's purpose of quitting a 
company so 'evil-omened and so odious* Yet, while 
walking to the tree to which his horae was tied^ 
and busying bioiselfwitb adjusting the girths of 
the saddle, he could not avoid hearing, througb the 
hedge of the little garden, a conversation respect- 
ing himself, betwixt the lanie woman and theocto*- 
^enarian sybil. The pair had hobbled into the 
garden to gather rosemary, soutiiern wood, rue, 
and other plants proper to be strewed upon the 
hoAys and burned by way of lumigation in the 
chimney of the cottage. The paralytic wretch, 
almost exhausted by the journey ,^ was left guard 
upon the corpse, lest witches or fiends n^ight play 
their sport with it. 

The fid lowing low croaking dialogue w^asne*- 
cessarily overlieard Uy the master of Ravenswood:-— 
< That's a fresh and full-grown hemlock, Annie 
Winnie-^mony a cummer Jang syne wad hae 
sought nae better horse to flee over hill and how, 
througb mist and moonlight, and light dountn the 
king of Franee^s cellar/ . 

< Ay, cttmmer! but tl^c very de'il has turned as 
Iiard-hearted now as the lord keeper^ and the gtit 
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fblk that hael>reasts Uk« whiTi-stanei They jprick 
us and they pifie ws, and they pit lis on the pinny- 
winkles for witches; and, if 1 say my prayers 
backwards ten times ower, Satan will never g'fe 
me atnends o' them.' 

fDid ye ever see the foul thief?' asked her 
neiglibour. 

<Na!' replied the other spokeswoman; <bdt I 
irow I hae dreamed of him raony a time, and I 
think the day wiil come they will. bum me for 't. 
But ne'er mind, cummer! w6 hae this dollar of 
the master's, and we '11 send doun for bread and 
for aill, and tobacco, and a drap brandy to burh^ 
and a wee pickle saft sugar — and be there de'il, or 
nae de^il, lass, we '11 hae a merry night o *t.' 

Here her leathern chops littered a sort of cack- 
ling ghastly laugh, resembling to a certain degree> 
the cry of the screech-owl. 
, « He is a frank man, and a fr^e-handed man, the 
master,' said Annie Wiiinie,< and a comely person^' 
age-abroad in the shouthers, and narrow around 
the lungies— he wad mak a bonnie corpse — I wad^ 
like to hae the streaking and winding o' him.' 

<It is written on his brow, Annie Winnie,' re- 
tn^rned the octogenarian, her companion, ^ that 
hand ofwomaii, or of man either, will never straught 
him— -dead deal will never be laid to his back'-^ 
make you your market ef that, for I liae it frae a^ 
sure hand.? 

<Will it be his lot to die on the battle-ground 
then, Ailsie 6(^rlay?— -Will he die by the swor^d 
or the ball, as his foriiears hae dimiei before him 
mony ane 6' them?' 

^Aslc nae mair questions about it-^he ^11 no be 
gracdl sae far/ replied the aage. 

«I ken ye are wiser than ither folk> Ailsle Goui?* 
lay-^Bat wha tell'd ye this?* 
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« Fashna your thambabotit that, Annie WiniiiV 
answered the sybil--^l hac it frae, a hand sure 
aneugh/ 

<But ye said ye never saw the foul thief/ reite* 
rated her inquisitive companion. 

« I bae it frae as sure a hand/ said Ailsie, < and 
from them that spaed his fortune before the saris 
gaed ower his head.' 

< Hark! I bear his horse's feet riding off/ said 
the other; < they dinna sound as if good luck was 
"^i^ them/ . 

<Mak haste, sirs/ cried the paralytic hag from 
the cottage, <iand let us dp what is needfu% and 
say what is fitting; for, Jf the dead corpse l}inna 
strauglitcd, it will girn and thraw^ and that will 
fear the best of us/ 

Ravenswood was now out of hearing. He despised 
most of the ordinary prejudices about witchcraft, 
omens, and vaticination, tQ which his agj& and 
country still gave such implicit credit, that, to ex* 
press a doubt of them, was accounted a crime equal 
to the unbelief of Jews or Saracens; he also knew 
that the prevailing belief concerning witches, ope-r 
rating upon the hypochondriac habits of Jhose 
whom age, infirmity, and poverty i*endered liable 
to suspicion, and enforced by the fear of death, and 
the pangfiipf the most cruel. tortures, often extorted 
those confessions which enjpumber and disgrace the 
criminal records of Scotland during the seventeenth 
century. But the vision of that morning, whether 
real or imaginary, had impressed his mind with a 
superstitious feeling which be in vain endeavoured 
to shake off. The natura of the business which 
awaited him at tlie little inn, called Tod's-hole, 
where he soon after su*rived, was not of a kind to 
jrestore his spirits. 

It was necessary be should see Mortsheugh, the 
sexton of tbo old burial-ground at Armitage, t^ 
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arrange matters for tbe funeral of Alice; and as the 
man dwelt near the place of her late residence^ the 
master^ after a slight refreshment^ walked towards 
the place where the hody of Alice was to be de- ^ 
posited. It wa«^ situated in the nook formed by the 
eddying sweep of a stream^ which issued from tlie 
adjoining hills. A rude cavern in an adjacent rock^ 
whichi in the interior, was cut into the shade of a 
cross, formed the hermitage, where some Sa!xon 
Haint had in ancient times done penance, and giren 
name to the place. The rich Abbey of Coldinghame ' 
had, in latter days, established a chapel in the 
neighbourhood, of which no vestige was now visi- 
ble, though the church-yard which surrounded it, 
was stilt, as upon the present occasion, used for 
the interment of particular persons. One or two 
shattered yew-trees sttll grew within the precincts 
of that which had once been holy ground. Warriors 
and bai*ons had been buried there of old^ but their 
names were forgotten, and their monuments demo- 
lished. The only sepulchral memorials which re- 
mained, were the upright head-stones which mark 
the grave of persons of an inferior rank. The 
abode of the sexton was a solitary cottage adjacent 
to the ruined wall of the cemetery, but so low, and 
having its thatch, which nearly reached the ground, 
covered with such a crop of grass, fog, and house ' 
leeks, that it resembled an overgrown grave. On 
inquiry, however, Raveiiswood found that the man/ 
of tlie last mattock was absent at a bridal, being' 
fiddler as welt as grave-digger to the vicinity. He 
therefore retired to the little inn, leaving a message 
that early next morning he would again call for the 
person, whose double occupation connected him at 
once with the bouse of mourning and the house of 
feasting. 

An outrider of the marquis arrived at Tod^-hole 
shortly after> with a message intimating that hia 



master would join Ravenswood at that place on the 
Ibllowiiig morning; and the master^ who would 
otherwise have proceeded to his old retreat at 
Wolf's Cragr remained tliere accordinglyy to give 
the meeting to bis noble kiiisman. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



HamleU Has this fellow no feelifie of his busiiiess— -he sings 

at grave making. 
Horatio. Custom hath made it in him a property of easiness.' 
ffamlet. Tis e'en so».the hand of little employment hath the 

daintier sense. Shaksfeare. 



Thb sleep of Ravenswood was broken by ghastly 
and agitating Yision^y and his waking interrals 
disturbed ty melancholy reflections on the past> 
and painful anticipations of the future. He was 
perhaps the only traveller who ever slept in that 
miserable kennel without complaining of his lodg^ 
ings^ or feeling inconveniences from their defici- 
encies. It is whefi <tbe mind is free the body *ij 
delicate.' Morning, however, found' the master an 
early riser, in hopes that the fresh air of the dawn 
might afford the refreshment which night had re-^ 
fused him. He took bis way towards the solitary 
burial-ground, which lay about half a mile from 
the inn. ^ ,' ^ 

The thin blue smoke, Which already began ta 
curl upward, and to distinguish the cottage of the 
living from the habitation of the dead, apprised 
liim that its inmate had returned and was stirring. 
Accordingly, on entering the little church-yard, he 
saw the old man labonring In a half-made grave. 
My destiny, thought Ravenswood, seems to lead 
roe to scenes of fate and of death; but these are 
childish tboughta, and they shall not master me. I 
will not again suffer my imaginatioh to beguile my 
seiises.-^The old man rested on his spade as the 
master a^roached biiD)^ as if to c(B06i?e his com^ 
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mandsi ai^d as he did not iminediateiy speak^ihc 
sexton opened the discourse in hfs own way. 

* Te will be a wedding customer^ sir^ Fse war- 
rant/ 

< What makes you think so^ fHend!^ replied the 
master. 

«J[ live by twa trades^ sir/ replied the blythe old 
man; < fiddle, sir^ and spade; filling the worlds and 
f^ptying of It; aiid 1 suld ken baith cast of xus^ 
tcmiers by h^«mark in thirty years prac4;ice.^ 

* Yott are mistaken^ however, this morning/ re- 
plied Ravenswood. 

f Am I?' jsiaid the old mauy looking keenly at him» 
'troth and it may be; sincet for as brent as you^ 
brow is^ there is something sitting upon it this day^ 
that is ^s near akin to death as to wedlocks VfeeU 
wed) the pick and shovel are as ready to yoiiir 
order as bow and fiddle/ 

< I wish yoH»' said Ravenswood, « to look aftev 
the deoent interment of an oW woman, Alice Gray^ 
who Hved at the Or aigfoot in Ravenswood park/ 

« Alice Gray! blind Alice!' said the sexton; < and 
is she gane at last? that 's another jow of the beU 
to bid me be ready. I mind when Habbie Gray 
brought her down to this land; a likely lass she 
was then, and looked ower her southland nose at 
us a'. I trow ^er pride gqt a downcome. And is she 
e'^n gane?' 

<She died yesterday/ said Ravenswood; <and 
desired to be buried here, beside her husband; you 
will know where be lies, no doubt.* 

<Ken where he lies?' answered the sexton, with 
national indirection of response, < I ken where a* 
body lies, ttat lies here. But you were speaking o' 
her grave?-^Lord help ui<-^it 's no an brdinar 
grave that will baud her In, if a 's true that folks 
said of Alice in her auid days; and if I gae to six 
fiott il^epy and a wadoQk's grave aboidma be an 



i^b iftfik^ ebb^ ar hen ftin wttah cttmn^rs wortd 
soott wliirl hel* out or 8li«<nid for a' thdit* anM ac- 
^^tuaiftlaii€e-«^aBd be 't s»x feet^ or be^ Ihtee^ wba 's 
to pay ^the making o % I pray ye?* 

* I wilt pay Ibsl^ my iriendf and all other reason- 
able charges** 

^Reasonable charges?* said the seitton^ ^on^* 
there '8 s^roand'-maily atid bell-siller^ (tbongh the 
bell *s broken nae doubt) and the kist^ and my 
<tay*fi ^ark, aiid my bit fee, and some brandy anil 
aUt to the diigie'-^I am no thinking that you can 
«nter her, to ea^ decently^ under saxteen pund 
Scots.' 

<Therels the money, my friend/ said Ravens- 
wood, <and something over. Be siire you know the 
grave.' 

« Ye 'II be ane o' her English relations, I'se war- 
rant,^ said the hoary man of sculls; <I hae heard 
she married far below her station, it was? very^ 
right to 1^ tier bite on the bridle when she was' 
living, and its very right to gie her a decent burial 
now she's dead, for that 's a matter o' credit to 
yoursel rather than to her. Folk n^ay let their 
kindred shift for thenisels when they are alive, and 
can bear the burtlien of their ain misdoings; but it 
is an unnatural thing to let them be buried like 
dbgs, when a' the discredit gangs to the kindred—^ 
what kens the dead corpse about it?* 

«You would not have people neglect their rela- 
tions on a bridsd occasion neither,' said Ravens- 
wood, who was amused with the professional 
limitation of the grave digger's philanthropy. 

The old man cast up his sharp gray eyes with a 
shrewd smile, as if he understood the jest, but 
instantly continued With his former gravity,-^ 
«Bridalsr-^wha wad neglect bridals that had ony 
regard for plenising the earth? To be sure, they 
«uld be celebrated with all manner of good cheer. 
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and iii6C%i»g oF friends^ and mosical insb^ments^ 
harp, sackbut^ and psalter;; or. gude fiddle and 
pipes^ whi^n these aidd-warld instfumeints of melo- 
dy are hard to be compassed*'. 

^ The presenice of the fiddle* I dare say/ replied 
tRavenswood* < would atone for the absence of all 
the others.* 

The sexton again looked sharply up at hinir as 
he answered, <Nae doubt--:nae doubt — if it Were 
weel played^ — ^bnt yonder,* be said, as if to change 
the discourse^ <is Halbert Gi*ay's lang hame, that 
ye Were^speering after, just the third bourock be- 
yotid the inuckle througb-stane that stands on sax 
legs yonder, abune some ane of the Ravenswoods; 
for there is mony of their kin and followers here, 
de'il lift them! though it isna just their main bur 
rial-place.' 

* They are no favourites then of yours, these Ra^ 
venswoods,' said the master, not much pleased wkfa 
the passing benediction which was Ukus bestowed 
on his family and name. 

<I. ken na wha should favour them,' said tlic 
grave-digger; < when they bad lands and power, 
they were ill guides of them baith, and now their 
bead'« down, there 's few care how lang they may 
be of lifting it again.' 

'Indeed!' said Ravens wood, <I never heard that 
this unhappy family deserved ill-will at the hands 
of their country. I grant their poverty — if that 
renders them contemptible.' 

'«It will gang a far way till -t,' said the sexton of 
Hermitage, 'ye may tak my word for 4;hat— at 
least, I ken naetbing else that suld mak myself 
contemptible, and folk are far frae respecting me 
as they wad do if I lived in a twa-lofted sclated 
house. But as for the Ravenswoods, I hae seen 
three generations of them, and de'il ane to mend 
other.' 
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« I thought they had enjoyed a fair chardctep ia 
the country/ said their descendant. 

•Character! Ou ye see, sir,' said the sexton, 'as 
for the auld gude-sii*e body of a lord, I lived on his ' 
land when I was a swanking young child, ami 
could hae blawn the trumpet wi* ony body, for I 
had wind eneugh then-— and touching this trum- 
peter Marine that I have lieard play afore the 
lords of the Circuit, I Wad Iiae made nae niair o' 
him than of a hairn and a baTVbee whistle — I defy 
him to hae playM < Boot and saddle,* or < Horse 
and awayj* or < Gallants, come trot,* with me— -he 
has na the tones.' 

<But what is all this to old lord Ravenswood, 
my friend?' said the master, wlio, with an anxiety 
not unnatui'al in his circumstances, was desirous of 
prosecuting the musician's first topic — * ^yhat had 
Im memory to do with the degeneracy of the 
trumpet music?' 

< Just this, sir, answered the sexton, <th$it I lost 
my wind in his service. Ye see I was trumpeter at 
the castle, and had alh)wance for blawing at break 
of day, and at dinner-time, and other whiles when 
there was company about, and it pleased my lord; 
and when he raised his militia to caper awa' to 
Bothwell Brig against the wrang-headed wastlang 
wlkigs, I behoved, reason or nane, to munt a horse 
and caper awa wi' them.' . 

•And very reasonable,' said Ravenswood; ^you 
were his servant and vassal.' 

« Servitor, say ye?' replied the sexton, * and so I 
was — but it was to blawfolk to their W'arm dinner, 
or at the warst to a decent kirk-yard, and no to 
skirl them awa' to a bluidy brae sid^f where there 
was de'il a bedral but the hooded craw. But bide 
ye — ye shall hear what cam o 't, and how far I am 
bund to be bedesman to the Ravenswoods-^Till 't^ 

YOL. 11. F 
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ye seey we gae?d on a braw €MiBide)! toorning^ 
twenty -fourth of June, saxteen liundred and se'en- 
^•^ninet of a^ the days of the month and year,— -« 
* drums beat— guns rattled-^borses kicked and tranqi- 
pled. Hackstoun of Ratbillet keepit the brigg wi' 
musket and carabine and pike, sword and scythe 
for what I ken^ and we horsemen were ordered 
down to cross at the ford, — ^I hate fords at a^ 
times^ let abe when there ^s thousarids of ariiied 
men on the other side. There was auld Ravens* 
wood brandishing His Andrew Ferrara at the head^ 
and crying to us come and buckle to, as if we had 
been gaun to a fairi^^there was Caleb Balder- 
stone, that is living yet, flourishing in the rear^ 
and swearing Grpg and Magog, he would put steel 
through the guts of ony man that turned bridle-^ 
there was young Allan Ravenswood, that was then 
master, wi' a bended pistol in his hand,- — it was a 
mercy it gaed na aff,— crying to me, that had 
scarce as much wind left as served the necessary 
purpose of my ain lungs, < Sound, you poltroon! 
sound, you damned cowardly villain, or 1 will blow 
your brains out!' and, to be sure, I blew sic points 
of war, that the scraugb of a clocking hen was mu« 
sic to them.' 

^ Well, sir, cut all this short,', said Raveuswood. 
< SbortJ— I had been like to be cut short mysel, 
in the flower of my youth, as scripture says; and 
that 'a the very thing that 1 cdmpleen o*-— Weelf in 
to the water we behoved a' to splasli, heels ower 
bend; sit or fa'^-^ae horse driving on anither, as is 
the way of brute beasts, and riders that hae as 
little sense, — ^the very bushes on the ither side 
were ahleeze, wi* the flashes of the whig guns; 
and my horse had just taen the grtmdy when a 
Uackavised westland carle— -I wad mind the fate 
o' bim a hundred years yetj^^an ee like a wild 
falcon's^ and a beard as broad 9s my ^evel> clap« 
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ped tlic end o' his tang black gun Wifiiin a quarter^ 
lengtli of my lug!— by the grace of Mercy, the 
horse swarved roiind, and I fell aff at the tae side 
as the ball whistled bye at the tither, and the fell 
auld lord took the wliig such a swauk wi* his 
broadsword that he made f \ira pieces o* his head^ 
and down fell the lurdane wi* a* his bowk abuiie 
me/ . 

<You were rather obliged to the old lord, I 
think,' said Ravenswood. 

<Was 1? my sartie! first for bringing me into 
jeopardy, would I nould I^ — -and then for whomling 
a chield on the tap of me, that dang the very wind 
out of my body-^I hae been short-breathed ever 
since, and canna gang twenty yards without pegh- 
ing like a miller's aiver/ 

<You losttlien your pl^ce as trumpeter,' said 
Ravenswood. 

<Lost it— to be sure I lost it/ replied the sexton^ 
'for I coddna have plaid pew upon a dry hunikick^ 
•—but 1 might hae dune weel eneugh, for I keepit 
the wage and the free house, and little to do but 
play on the fiddle to them, but for this Allan lord 
Ravenswood, that 's far waur than ever his father 
was/ 

« What/ said the master, < did nay father— I mean 
did his father's son- — this last lord Ravenswood, 
deprive you of what the bounty of his father allow- 
ed you?' 

/Ay, troth did he,' answered the old ro^n; «for 
he loot his affairs gang to the dogs, and let in this 
sir Wtlliam Ashton on us, that will gi'e naething 
for naething, and just removed me and a' the puir 
creatures that had bite and soup at the cdstle« and 
a hole to put eur beads in, when things were in the 
auld way/ 

«lf lord Ravenswood protected his people, my 
friend> while he had the means of doing so, I think 
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they might spare his memory/ repliejS Ravens- 
wood. 

 Ye arc vvelcome to your ain opinion, sir/ said 
tlie seKton; «but ye winna persuade. me that he did 
his duty, either to himsci or to huz poor dependent 
creatures, in guiding us the gjite he has done— he 
might hae gi'en us life rent tacks of our bits o' 
houses and yards-^and me, that 's an ^iiid n)an^ 
living in yon miserable cabin, that *s fitter for the 
dead than tlie quicks and killed wi' rheumatise, 
and John Smith in my dainty bit mailing, and his^ 
window glazen, and a' because Ravenswood guided 
[lis gear like a fule.' 

<It is but too true,' said Ravenswood, cohscience- 
struck; < the penalties of extravagance extend far 
beyond tlie prodigal's own sufferings/ 

 However/ said the sexton, <thi$ young man 
£dgar is like to avenge my wrangs on the haiU of 
his kindrjed/ 

♦Indeed/ said Ravenswood; «why should you 
suppose so?' 

 They say he is about to many the, daughter of 
teddy Ashton; and let her Icddyship get his head 
ance under her oxter, and see you if she winna gi'e 
his neck a thraw. Sorra a bit if I were him— Let 
her alane for handing a' thing in het water that 
draws near her— sae the warst wish I shall wish 
the l^d is, that he may take his ain creditable gate 
6 % and ally himsel wi' his father's enemies, that 
have taken his broad lands and my bonnie kail- 
yard from the lawful owners thereof , 

Cervantes acutely remarks, that flattery is pleas- 
ing even from the . mouth of a madman; and cen- 
sure, as well as praise,. often ajKects us, while we 
despise the opinions and motives on which it is 
founded and expressed. Ravenswood, abruptly re- 
iterating bis command that Alice's funeral should 
be attended to> fim\Q away from the sexton^ undei:^ 
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the p^niniiil impression that the great^ as well as the 
small vtklgar, wonlil think of his engagement with 
Lucy like this ignorant and selfish peasant, 
^^And I have stooped to subject myself to theso 
ealumniesy and am rejected notwithstanding. Lucy^ 
your faith must be true and perfect as the diamond, 
to compen^te for the dislionoxir which men*s opin- , 
iohs^ and the conduct of your mother^ attach to tha, 
heir of Ravenswood/ 

As iie raised his eyes, fie beheld the marquis of 

A- , who, having arrived at the Tod's-hole, had 

walked forth to look for his kinsmari. 

After the mutual greetings^ he made, some apo- 
logy to the master for not coming forward on the 
preceding etemng. *^It was his Wish,' he said, *to 
have done so, but he had come to the knowledge o£ 
some matters which induced him to delay his pur- 
pose* I find,* he said, ♦there has been a love afiair 
here, kinsman; and though t might blame you for 
not , having communicated With me, as being m 
some degree the chief of your family*  

 With your lordship^s permission/ said Ravens- 
wood, «I am deeply grateful for the interest you 
are pleased to take in me— ^ut Jam the chief ami- 
head of my family/ 

 I know it — -I know it,' said the marquiis;  in a 
strict heraldic and genealogical sense, you certainly 
are so — what I mean is, that being in some niea- 
sure under my guurdianship' — 

<I must take the liberty to say, my lord,*' an.-- 
swered Ravenswood— and the tone in which be' 
interrupted the marquis bodied no long duration to 
the friendship of the noble relatives, when he him- 
self was fortunately interrupted by the little sex- 
ton, who came pufSng after them, to ask if their 
honours would chuse music at the change-house t(^i 
inake up for short cheer«^ 
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^We want no musiC)' said tlie roaster^ abruptly; 

^Your honour disna ken wliat je 're refusing, 
tlien^' said the ficldjer, with the impertinent free--^ 
donvof his profession* <I can play,^ Wilt thou do H 
again/ and *the Auld Man's Mear 's Dead/ sax 
times better than ever Patty Birnie. 1 Ml get my 
fiddle in the turning of a coffin-screw*' 

« Take yourself away, sir,' said the marquiSi 

*And if your honour be a north-country gentle* 
man,' s^d the persevering minstrel, ^ whilk I wad 
judge from your tongue, I can play, «Liggc ram 
Gosh,' and < Mullin Dhu,' and <the Cummers of 
Athole.'* 

«Take yourself ».way, friend; you interrupt our 
Conversation.' 

<0r, if, under your honour's favour, ye should 
happen to be a thought honest, I can play, (this in 
^ low aild confidentiaV tone,) ^Killiecrankie,^ and 
<the King shall liaehis ain,'and^the Auld Stuarts 
back again,! — and the wife at the change-house is 
a decent discreet body, neither kens nor cares 
what toasts are drunken, and what tunes ai*e play- 
ed in iier house-— she 's deaf to a' thing but the 
clink o' the siller*' 

The marquis, wI>o was sometimes suspected of 
jacobitism, could not help laughing as lie threw 
the fellow a dollar, and bid him go play to ttie 
servants if he had a mind, and leave them at peace. 

<Aweel, gentlemen,' said he, « I am~ wishing your 
honours gude day-r-I 'H be a' the better of the 
dollar, «nd ye '11 be the waur of wanting the 
cnusic, I'se tell ye— But I'se gang hame, and 
,^nish the grave in the turning o' a fiddie-string, 
and then get my bread-winner, and awa' to your 
folk, and see if they hae better lugs titan their 
masters*' 
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CHAPTER V, 

Tnre love, an' thou be true. 

Thou has ane kittle part to play; ' 
Por fortune, fashion, fancy, and thou^ 
. Maun strive for many a day. 

I 've kenn'd by inony a friend'^ tale. 

Far better by this heart of mine, 
WlHit time and change 6f fkncy avail' 

A true love-knot to untwine. 

<I WI8HEB to tell youy my good kin^ao/ sfild 
tlie marquiSj^ * now that we are quit ofthis impertU 
nent fiddier, that I bad tried to discuss this love 
affair of y^ors with sir WiHiam AshtoTi's daiigbter. 
I never saw the yoang lady^ but for a few minutes 
to-day; 8^9 being a stranger to ber personal merits^ 
I pay a compliment to you, and offer her no 
offence, in saying you might do better.' 

<My lord, I am much indebted for the interest 
you .have taken in my affairs^' said Ravenswood. 
^ I did not intend to have troubled you in any mat- 
ter concerning Miss Ashton. As my engagement 
with that yoiing lady has reached your lordship, l 
can <)nly say, that. you must necessarily t»ippose 
that I was aware of the objections to my marrying 
into her father's family, and of course must have 
been completely satisfied with the reasons hy 
which these objections are idverbalancedf since 
1 have proceeded &o far in the- matter/ 

(Nay, master, if you bad heard me out,' said 
bis noble relation, « you might have spared that 
observation; for, without questioning that you had> 
tcasons wUch seemed to you to counterbalanco 
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every other obstacle^ I set myself, by erery meana' 
that it became me to use towards the Ashton'si^ to« 
persuade them to meet yoar views.' 

■'* I iam obliged to your lordship for your unsoli- 
cited intercession/ said Rayenswood, ^especially as 
i am sure your lordship would never carry It be- 
yond the bounds which it became me to use/ 

^Of that/ said the mapqui^^ < you may be tm% 
dentf i myself felt the deHcacy of the matter too 
much to place a gentleman nearly connected with 
my bouse in a degrading or dubious situation with 
thes^ Ashtons. But I pointed out all the advantages 
of their marrying tlieir daughter into a house do 
honourable, and so nearly related with the first it% 
Scotland; I explained the exact degree of relation- 
ship in which the Ravenswoods stand to ourselveSf 
and I even hinted how political matters were like 
to tiimy and what cards would be trumps next paK 
Uaraent. I said I regarded you as a son-^-4)r a 
ii^heWy or so^-^rather than as a more distant 
pelation^ and that I made your affair entcrly my 
own/ 

<And what was the issue of your lordsWp's^ 
e^plani^ion?^ said Ravenswood,^^ in some doubt 
whether he should resent or express gratatude for 
his Interference. 

•'Why, the lord keeper would have listened to? 
reason/ is^id the marquis; *he is rather unwilling 
to leave his place, whichr in the present view of a 
Change, must vajk; and, to say trtitb, he seemed to 
have a liking for you, and to be sensible of the 
general advantages to be attained by such a match. 
But his lady, who is tongue of the trump, mas- 
ter/-^ — 

• What of lady Asbton, my lord?^ said Ravens- 
Wood; let me know the issue of thb extraordinary 
in)nference-^l can bear it.' 

•^1 am gliid of tbat^ kinsman/ said dte marquis^ 
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^fdr I am asbamed to tell you half what she said. 
It is enough— -her mind is made up-^-and the mis- 
tress of a first-rate boarding school could not have 
rejected with more haughty IndifTerence the suit of 
a haif-pay Irish ot&cer, beseeching permission to 
wait upon the heiress of a West India planteri than 
lady Ashton spurned every proposal of mediation 
which it could at all become me to offer in behalf 
of you, my good Icinsman. I cannot guess what 
shB means. A more honourable connexion she 
could not form, that 's certain. As for money and 
land^ that used to be her husband's business rather 
than her's; I really think she hates you for having 
the birth that her husband wants, and perbf^is for 
wanting the lands that her goodman has. But i 
should only vex you to say more about it— here we 
are at the change*house.' 

The master of Ravenswood paused as he entered 
the cottage, which reeked through all its crevices, 
and they were not few, from the exertions of the 
marquis's travelling-cooks to supply good cheery 
and spread, as it were, a table in the wilderness. 

^ My lord marquis,' said Ravenswood, < I already 
mentioned that accident has put ycmr lordship in 
possession of a secret, which, with my consent^ 
should h&ve remained one even to you, my kins- 
man, for some time. Since the secret was to part 
from my own custody, and that of the only person 
besides who was interested in it, I am not sorry it 
should have reached your lordship's ears, asbe- 
inff fully aware that you are my noble kinsman 
and friend.' 

< You may believe it is safely lodged with me^ 
master of Ravenswood,' said the marquis; « but I 
should like well to hear you say, that you re* 
nomtced the idea of an sdliance, which yon can 
hardly pursue without a certain degree of degra^ 
datiom' 
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^^f Chat, my loria, I shall judge,' attswercS Ra- 
¥jen«Mrcodi — <Aiid I hope with ddicaoy as sensitive 
ftsany oftny fpiends. But! have no engagement 
with sir Willmm >and lady Ashton. It is with Miss 
Ashton alone that I have entered upon the subject, 
and my conduct in the matter shall be entirely 
ruled by her's. If she continties to prefer me in. my 
poverty to the wealthier, suitors whom her friends 
reoommend^ I may well make aom^ sacrifice to 
ber Sincere affection— ^I may well surrender to her 
the less tangible and less plausible advantage, of 
btrtfa, imd the deep-rooted prejudices of family 
Itatred. If Miss Lucy Aishton should change liei* 
mind on. a subject of such delicacyf I trust my 
friends. will be silent on my disappomtmentf and I 
sball.know how tomake my eneinies so.' 

< Spoke like a gallant young nobleman/ said the 
marquis; <Cor my part I have that regard for jm^ 
that I should be sorry the thing went on. This sii^ 
William Ash^toii was a pratty enough petty-fog- 
^iiig kind of a lawyer twenty years ago, and be- 
twixt battling at the bar, and leading in committees 
of Parliament, he has got well on<-^the Darien 
niall^er lent him a lift, for he had good intelligence 
and sound views, and sold out in time-^butthe 
best work is had but of him. No Scotch govern* 
ment will take him at his own, or rather his 
wife's extravagant valuation; and betwixt his inde- 
cision and lier insolence, from all I can guess, he 
will outsit his market, and be had cheap when no 
one w^ilt bid for him* I say nothing of Miss Ashton; 
but I assure you, a connexion with her father will 
bo neither useful nor ornamental, beyond that part 
of your father's spoils which he may be prevailed 
upoa to disgorge by way of toclier-good— and take 
my word for it, you will get more if you have 
spirit td bell the. cat with him in the Soots Parlia- 
ment— "And I will be the man, cousin,' continued 
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Iiis l<^sbip9 <^T^iH course tfae fox fef you^ aind 
make him rue the day tbut et«r he l*ejbsed a com- 
position too bonoorable for htai> aud proposed fiy 
me on the behalf of a kinsman/ 

There was something in all this that, as it were^ 
overshot the mark* Ravenswood could not disguise 
from himself that his noUe kinsman bad more 
reasons for taking offence at the reception of his 
suit, than regarded bis interest and honour^ yet he 
could neither complain nor be surprised that it 
should be so. He contented himself therefore with 
repeating^ that his attachment was to Miss Ashtoh 
personally^ that be desired neither wealth no^ 
aggrandizement from her father's means and influ- 
ence, anTd that nothing should prevent his keeping 
his engagement^ excepting her own express desire 
tliat it should be relinquished-^— and he requested 
as a favour that the matter might be no more men- 
tioned betwixt them at present^ assuring the mai^- 
quis of A-^^— ' that he should be bis confidant in its 
progress or its interruption. 

The marquis soon had more agreeHble^ as wett 
as more interesting subjects on which to converse. 
A foot-post. Who had followed him from Edinburgh 
to Ravenswood castle, and had traced his steps to 
the Tod's-hole, brought them a packet laded with 
good news. The political calculations of the mar- 
quis had proved just, both in London and at Ed- . 
inburgh, and he saw almost within his graspV the 
pre-eminence for which he had panted. — ^The re- 
freshments which the servants bad prepared were 
now put on tbe tableland an epicure would perhaps 
have enjoyed them with additional zest, from the 
contrast which such fare afforded to the miserable 
cabin in which it was served upi 

The turn of com^eriE^tion con*edponded with and 
Added to the social feelings of the company. The 
marqufi9 :expiki)ded with pleasure on the pa wear 
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^hich probable incidents were liie to a^ign io 
fainry and on tte use which he hoped to make of. 
it in serving his kinsman Ravenswood, Ravens^ 
wood could but repeat the gratitude which he really 
felt, eVen when he considered the topic as too long 
dwelt upon. The wine was excellent, notwithstand- 
ing its having been brought in a runlet from £d- 
inburgh; and the habits of the marquis, when - 
engaged with such good cheer, were somewhat 
sedentary. And so It fell out tiiat they delayed 
their journey two hours later than was tlieirx)rigl- 
nal purpose. 

< But what of tiiat, my good young friend?' saM 
the marquis; < your castle of Wolf 's Gi*ag is but at 
five or six mites distance, and will afibrd the same 
hospitality to your kinsman of A-——, that it gave 
to this same sir William Ashton.' ^ 

<Sir William took the castle by storm,' said 
Ravenswood, f and, like many a victor, had little 
reason to congratulate himself on iiis conquest.' 

< Well, well!* said lord A-« , whose dignity 

Was something relaxed by the wine he bad drank, 
— <Isee I must bribe you to harbour me^-^ome, 
pledge me in a bunfiper health to the last young 
lady that slept at Wqlf's Crag, and liked her 
quarters. — M.'j bones are not so tender as hers, 
and I ana resolved to occupy her apartment to- 
night, that I may judge bow hard the couch is 
that kive can soften.* . 

• Your lordship may i^hu^e what penance you 
plei^se,' said Ravenswood; «but I assure you, I 
should expei^t my old servant to hang himself, of ^ 
throw himself from the battlements,, should your 
lordship visit him so unexpectedly-^I do assure 
you, we are totally and literally unprovided.* 

But his declaration only broiight from his noble 
patron au assurance of his own total indifference 
as to every species of accommodation^ and bis ^ 



deteiinination to see the tower of Woirs Crc^^i Hi^ 
ancestor^ lie said, liad teen feasted tlierc, when lie 
irent fdrwanl with the then lord Ravens wood to 
the fatal battle of Flodden, in which they both fell* 
Thus hard pressed, the miister offered to ride for- 
ward to get matters pyut in such preparation, as 
time and ciitiimstances admitted! but the inarquis 
protested, his kiitstifian mnstafford him his company^ 
and would only cottsent that an ayant-co«rier should 
cari*y to the destined seneschal^ Caleb Balderfitohe^ 
the unexpected news of this invasion. 

The master of Ravenswood soon after accompa- 
nied the' marquis in Ins carriage, as tite latter had 
proposed! and when they became better acquaiiitcd 
in the progress of the journjey, his noble relation 
explained the very liberal .views which he enter- 
tained for his relation's preferment, in cas^ of the 
success of iiis own political sclremes. They related 
to a secret, and highly impoi'tant commission be- 
yond sea, whicb could only be entrusted to a person 
of rank, talent, and perfect confidence, and which, 
as it required great trust and reliance on tlie envoy 
employed, could not but provife both honourable 
ami advantageous to him. We need not enter into 
the nature and purpose of this commission, farther 
than VCi acquaint our readers that the cimrge was^ 
in prospect highly acceptable to the master of 
RavensWood, who hailed with pleasure the hope of 
emerging from his present state pf indigence and 
inaction, into independence and honourable exer- 
tion. 

While he listeiied thus eagerly to the details 
with which the marquis now thought it necessary 
to entrust him, the messenger who had been des- 
patched to tbevtower of WolPs Crag, returned 
with Caleb Balderstone's biimble duty, and an 
assurance, that < a' should be in seemly orders sic 
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39 the horry of time permitted, to i«ec^?e tbeir 
lard^blps asritbehovediV 

Ravenswooid was too well accustomed to hi& 
senescfaal'a mode of acting and speakings to Ijope 
ixMich froQi this cofiftdeiit assui-ance* He knew that 
Caleb acted upon the principle of the Spanish 
generals, in the campaign of •i*— -->, who, miicb ta 
the perplexity ^f the prince of Orange, their com- 
laaader in chiefs used to report their troops aa full 
la number, and possessed of ali necessary pointa 
of equipment, not considering it Gon$istent with 
their dtgnity, or tl>e honour of Spain, to confess 
any de&ciehcy either in men or munition, until the 
want of both was unavoidably discovered in the 
day of battle. Accordinglyf Bavetiswood thought it 
necessary to give the marquis some hint, that the 
fair assurance which they had just received from 
Calebr did not by any means e,nsure them against 
a very indifferent reception. 

«You do yourself injustice^ master,' said the 
marquiSy <or you wish to surprise me agreeably* 
Erom this window I see a great light in the direc- 
tion where, if I remember aright. Wolf's Crag 
lies; and, to judge from the sfdendour which the 
old tower sheds around it, the preparations for our 
recq>tion must be of no ordinary description. I 
remember your father putting the same deception 
on me* when we \vent to the tower for a few days 
hawking, about twenty years since, and yet we 
spent our time as jollily at Wolf's Crag as we 
could have done at my own hunting seat at B-*— -.' 
; ^ Your lordship, I fear, will experience that the 
faculty of the present pi^prietor to entertain bis- 
friei^s is greatly abridged,' said Ravensweod; 
^the will, I iiecd hardly say^ reiaains the same. 
But T am , as much at a loss as your loi^dsbip to 
aceount for so st^on^gr and brHHant a light as is 
nofW above Wolf's Cr»g,-^thc windows of the 
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tower are few and narrow, and those of the lower 
story are hidden from us by the walls of the court. 
I cannot conceive that any illumination of any 
ordinary nature could aflbrd such a blaze of light.? 

The tnystery was soon explaiified^ for the caval- 
cade almost instantly halted^ and the voice of 
Caleb Balderstone was heard at the coach wtn>- 
dow, exclaiming, in accents broken by grief and 
fear, *Och, gentlemen.— -Och^ my gude lords— Ocb, 
hand to the right! — Wolf's Crag is burn in g» bow- 
er and ha'-'-'a' the rich ptenishing outjside ami 
inside— a' the fine graith, pictures, tapestries, 
needle-work, hangings, and other decorments-^ 
a' in a bleeze, as if they were nae mair than sao 
mony peats, or as murkle pease ^trae. Haud to the 
light, gentl^nen, I implore ye — ^there issomesma' 
provision making at Lucky Sma'trash'&-^but O, 
wae for this night, and wae for me that lives to 
see it!* 

Ravenswood was atr first stunned by this new 
and unexpected calamity; but after a moment's 
recollection he sprang from the carriage, and has- 
tily bidding his noble kinsman good night, was 
about to ascend the hill towards the castle, the 
broad and full conflagration of which now ftuiig 
forth a high column of red light, that flickered far 
to seaward upon the dashing waves of tlie ocean* 

♦Take a horse, master,' exclaimed the marquis, 
greatly afp'Cted by this additional misfortune, so 
tinexpectedly heaped upon his young proteg6j <and 
give me my ambling palfrey, and haste forwat'd, 
you knaves, to see what can be done to savethie 
furniture, or to extinguish the fire-^rtde, you 
knaves, for your lives/ 

The attendants bustled together, and toganto 
strike tlieir horses with the spur, and call upon 
Cdeb to show them the road. But the voice 4)f that 
cttreful senesclml was heard above the tumuK^ <0 
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stop— .sire, stop-^-'tnrn bridle^ forthe lijve of merry 
,— ^dd not loss af lives to loss of warld's gean^ — 
Thirty barrels of powtlier landed out of a Dunkirk 
dogger in tlic auld lord's time-— a' in the vau^ of 
the atild tower,^-the fire canna be far aff it, I 
trow— Lord's sake, to the right, lads-r-to tlie right 
-T-lets pit the hillatween «s and peril,-^— a^'ap wi* 
a corner-stane Q* WoH's Crag would defy tife 
doctor/ 

It will i-eajflily be supposed that this annuncia- 
tion hurried the marquis and his attendants into 
the route which C^tleb prescribed^ dragging Ra- 
venswood along with them, although tberewas 
much in iiie matter which he could not: possibly 
compreliend. ;< Gun-fpowder!' he exclaimed, laying 
hold of Caleb, who in vain endel^youred to esicape 
from hiraj < what gun^powder? How any quantity 
of powder conld be In Wolf's Crag without my 
knowledge, I cannot possibly comprehend/ 

< But I can,* interrupted the marquis, whisper- 
ing him, *l can comprehend it thoroiigbly— ^for 
God's sake, ask him no more questions at present.' 

< There it is now,' said Caleb, extrirating him- 
self f^om his master, and adjusting his dresji^, 
<yoMr hpnnur will beUpve his lordship'a honourable 
testimony— ^His lordship minds weel, how, in the 
year- tliat him they ca'd king Willie- died' '^ ^ 

'Hush, hush, my good friend!' said the marquis; 
' I sIiaH satisfy your master up^n tha* subject* 

« And the people at WolPs-hope— ' said Ravens?- 
•^ood^ <did none of them come to your assistance 
before the flame got so highl' 

< Ay did they, mony ane of fhem, the rapsraU 
lions/ aaid Caleb; < hut truly I was in nae hurry to 
let. them into the tower, "where there were so much 
{date and yaluabla?/ 

f Confound you for an impudent liar»^ said Ra- 
venswapd; < there was not a single ounqo of — — 
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<Fapbye/ said the butler, most irreverentry 
raising his voice to a pitch which drowned his 
naastef's, < the fire made fast on as owing to the 
store of tapestry and carved timmer in the bau- 
i^ueting ha% and the loons ran like scauded rats so 
soon as they heard of the gunpouther.' ' ; 

<I do entreat/ said the marquis to Ravenswood^ 
* you .will ask him no more questions*' 

< Only one, my lord^ — What has become of poor 
Mysic?' 

<Mysie?' said CaTeh-f^^I had nae time to look 
about onyMysie — she 's in the tower, Pse warrant, 

biding her awful doom«V 

> By Heaven!* said Ravenswood, < I do not un- 
derstand all this^*— the life of a faithful old creature 
is atstake— my lord^ I wili be tvithheld ho longei* 
— -I will at le^st ride up, and see whether the dan- 
ger Is as imminent as this old fool pretends/ 

< Wecl, Hien, as I live by bread,* said Caleb, 
<Mysie is wed and safe* I saw her out of the 
castle before I left it mysel— Was I ganging to 
jforget an auld fellow-servant!* 

«What made yOii tell me the contrary this mpx 
intnt?* said his master. 

<Dld I^say otherwise?* answered Caleb; <then t 
maun hae been dreaming surely^ or this awsome 
night has turned my judgmeat— but siafe she is^ 
and ne'er a living soul in the castle, a* the better 
for them — ^they wad have gotten an unco heezy.?* 

The master of Ravenswood, upon this assurance 
Iicing solemnly reiterated, and ndtwitltstandihg bis 
extreme wish to witness the last explosion, which 
was to ruin to the ground the mansion of his 
fathers, suffered himself to be dragged onward 
towards the village of WolPs^hope, where not only 
the change-house, but that of our well-known friend < 
the cooper^ were all prepared for reception of him-^ 
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6clf and his noble guesf, with a liberalKy of pro- 
vision which reqiiircs some explanation. 

We omitted to mention in its place, that Lock- 
bard having fished out the truth concerning the 
mode by which Caleb had obtained the supplies for 
bis banquet^ the lord fceeper, amused with the 
iDCident, and desirous at the time to gratiiy Ra- 
irenswQody had recommended the cooper of WolPs- 
liopeto the official situation under government, the 

Srospect of which had reconciled him to tlie loss of 
is wild-fowL Mn Girder's preferment had occa- 
sioned a pleasing surprise to o\i Caleb; for when, 
some days after bis master's depai*ture, he found 
liimself absolutely compelled, by some necessary 
business, to visit the fishing hamlet, and was 
gliding like a ghost past the door of the cooper, 
for fear of being summoned to give some account 
of tiie progress of the solicitation in his favour, or^ 
more probably, that the inmates might upbraid 
faim with the fake hope he bad held out upon the 
subject, he beard himse]f« not wltliout &ome apprc- 
bensioit^ summoned at once in treble, tenor, and 
bass,-— a trio performed by the voices of Mrs. 
Girder, old dame Loup-the-dyke, and the goodman 
of the dweUing— ^Mr. Caleb— Mr. Caleb— Mr. 
Caleb Balderstonel I hope, ye are na ganging dry 
lipped by eur door<i and we sae muckte indebted to 
you.' 

This migjiit be said ironically as well sis in 
earnest. cSeb angured the worst, turned a deaf 
ear to the trio aforesaid, and was moving dpggedly 
on, his ancient castor pulled over liis brows, and 
liis eyes bent on tbe ground, as if to count the 
flinty pebbles with which the ruds pathway was 
causewayed. But on a sudden he found himself 
surrounded in bis progress, like a stately mer- 
cbantman in the Gut of Gibraltar^ (I hope the 
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ladies will excuse the tarpMin pbrasei) by tiii'ee 
Algerine gallies. 

<Gude guide us, Mr. BaWerstone!' said Mrs* 
Girder, 

♦WJift wad h^c thought it of an aold and k6ifn'4 
friend!* said the mother. 

*No sae niuckle as stay to receive our tliatiks/ ^ 
said the cooper himself^ <and trae the like 0* me 
that seldoniolfor them. I am sure I hope there ^s 
nae ii! seed sawn between us* Mr. Baldeirstw^— - 
Ony man that has sftid to ye, I am no gratcfu^ 
for the situation of Queen^s cooper, let me hae a 
whample At hitn wi' mine eatche*— 4hat /s aV 

< My good friends — my de^r friends/ said Cakbi 
still doubting how the certainty of the matter might 
^tancl^ < what needs a' this ceremorry?^^and tries to 
serve their friends^ and sometimes thcr^ may happeit 
to prosper, and sometimes to misgP&---naethiTig I 
care to be fashed wi*^ less than tbauks-^I never 
could bide them.^ 

'faith, Mr. Balderstone, ye suld bac teen 
fashed wi' few o* mine,*^ said the downright man 
of staves and hoops, « if I had only yow gude-will 
to thank yefor— Isiild e'en hae set the guse^ and 
the wild-deukes, and the runlet of dfltck» to balUfiCe 
that account. Gude-will, tnan,^ is a geixen'd tub, 
that bauds in nae liquor-^-btit gude deed *q fike the 
cask, tight, round, and sound/ that will batid 
liquor for the king.' 

• Have ye no heard of our lettetV said the 
mother-in-law, < making John the ^ueen^s cooper 
for certain?- — atid scarce a chield that had ever 
bamraered gird upon tub but was applying for it?' 

< fiave I heard?!!' said Caleb, (Who noW foirmi 
bow the wind set,) with an acceilt of strortgcon- 

-» . .  - „ • * ' 
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tentj^ at the doul^t e^spi^essed — <Have IJieard, 
quo* sfaeUr— rand as he spoke^ he changed hid 
sbamblingy skulking, dodging pace. Into a manly 
and authoritattve step, re-adjusted his cocked hat» 
and suffered hi^ bro>v to emerge .froni under it in 
all the pride of aristocracy, like the, sun from 
beliind a chiud. . 

« To be sure, he canna but hae heard,' said the 
good man. 

*Ay, to be sure it fs impossible but I should,' 
said Caleb; < and sae I '11 be the first to kiss ye^ 
joe, and wish you, cooper, nuich joy of youp pre* 
ferment, naething doubting but ye ken vf^ha lire 
your friendsi and bave belped y^ and can help ye, 
I thought it right to look a wee strange upon It 
first,' added Caleb, ^just to see if ye were made 
of the right mettlc--.but. ye ring true, lad, ye ring 
true/ . ^ ' 

. So saying, with a most lordly air be kissed the 
women^ and abandoned his hand, with an air of 
serene ]iatrpnage, to the hearty stmke of Mr* 
Girder's horn-hard palm. Upon tliis complete, and 
to Caleb most satisfactory information, be did not; 
it may readily be believed, hesitate to accept an 
invitation to a solemn feast, to which we^e invited, 
not only all the notables of the village, but even his 
ancient. antagonist, Mr* Dingwall himself. At tiMs 
festivity he was, of course, tiie most welcx)me and 
most honoured guest; and so well did he ply the 
Company with stprles of what he could do with his 
master, his master with the lord keeper, the lord 
keeper with the Council, and the Council with the 
king, that before the company dismissed, (which 
was, indeed, rather at an eaHy hour than a late 
one,) every man of note ii| the village was ascend- 
ing to the top-gallant of some ideal pre^rment by 
the ladder of ropes which Caleb had presented to 
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iheir iinagioatioiu Nay, the cunning tnitiet' regain* 
ed in that moment^ not oiily all tne infiuenoe he 
possessed formerly over the YiUagers, when the 
baronial family xifW^h he served were at the proud- 
esty but acquired evetl an {Accession of importance. 
The wfiteiw-tbe very attorney himself-'-«uch is 
the thirst of prcferment-^felt the force of the 
attraction, and taking an opportunity to draw 
Caleb into a corner, spoke, with affectionate re- 
gret, of the declining health of the sheriff-clerk <^ 
the county* 

<^ An excellent man — a niost valipable man, Mr. 
Calebs— but fat sal I say!—- we are peer feckless 
bodies— p-here the day, and awa* by cock-screech the 
morn^-'and if he f^ilzies, there maun be somebody 
In his place-^and gif that ye could airt it my way, 
I suld be thankful, man-^a ghive stuffed wi' gowd 
nobles — an* hark ye, man, son»ething canny tii} 
yoursel— and the WolPs-hope carles to settle kindly 
Wi' the master of Ravenswood— that i8> lord Ra- 
venswood — God bless liid lordship/ 

A smile and a hearty squeeze by the hand, was 
the suitable answer to this overture, and Caleb 
made his escape ft^>m the jovial party, in order 
to avoid committing himself hy any special pro- 
mises. 

<(The Lord be gude to me,' said Caleb, when he 
found himself in the open air^^ tmd at liberty ta 
give vent to the self-exuttation with which he was^ 
as it were distended; <did ever ohy man see sic a 
set of green-gai^lingsf— 4he very pick-maws and 
solan-geese out by yonder at the Bass hae ten 
times their sense~God, an* I had been the lord 
high commissioner to the Estates a' Pariiament, 
they cduldna hae beflumm^d me mair— -ami, to 
speak Heaven's truth, I could hardly hae befliimni'd 
therti better neither. But the writer— ha! ha! ha!— 
mjerpy oo me^ that I suld live in my aulil days to 
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gt'ethegaUff^byeto the ▼Jery "Mrif-ita?! Sb^ff-ctevkni 
•^But I hae an aiild account to setfle wi^ the carle; 
and to make amends for bye^ganes, the office shall 
just <;ost him as much time-«enring and tide-serving, 
as if he were to get it in glide earnest— of whilk 
there is sma' appearance, unless the master learns 
mair the ways of this warld« whitk it is muckle to 
he doubted that he never will/ 
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• Wi^y fi&ines yon far suniiBit---why shoot to tbe bkst 
Those emberSi like sti^s from the firmameoicftst?— 
'Tis th« fve^aitQwet of ruin, .all dreadfulfy driven 
From thine eyrie, thajthea^oiis the darkness of Heaven. 

Campbell. 

The circunustancejs. announced in the conclusion 
of the last chapter^ vrill account for the ready and 
cheerful reception of the marquis of A — — and 
the master of Rayenswood in the village of WolPs- 
faope. In factj Caleb had no sooner announced the 
conflagration of the tower, than the whole hamlet 
wci*e upon foot to hasten to e:$:ti|iguish the flames. 
And although that zealous adherent diverted their 
zeal hy intimating the formidable contents of the 
subterranean apartments, yet the check only turned 
their assiduity into another direction. Never had 
there been such slaughtering of capons/ and fat 
geese^ and barn-dpor fowls,-r»never such boiling of 
reested hap)s,— -never such making of car-cakes 
and sweet scones,. Selkirk bannocks, cookies, and 
petticoat-tails, djelicacies. little known to the pre- 
sent generation, i^fever had there been such a tap- 
ping of b arrels, a^d such uncorking of gray-beards, 
in the village of WolPs-ho^* All the inferior 
houses were thrown opea for the reception of the 
marquis's dependents, who came, it was thought, 
as precursors oE the shower of preferment, which 
hereafter was to. leave the rest of Scotland dry, in 
order to distil its rich dews on the village of Wolps- 
liope under Lammermoor. The nunister put in bis 
claim to have, the g^n^ts.of. distinctipn loctged. at 
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the Manse^ having his eye, it was thought^ upon a 
neighbouring prefennent, where the incumbent 
was sickly; but Mr. Balderstone destined that 
honour to the cooper, his wife, and wife's mptber, 
who danced for joy at the preference thus assigned 
them* 

Many a beck and many a bow welcomed these 
noble guests to as good entertainment as persons 
of such a rank couid set before such visiters; and 
the old dame, wito had formerly lived in Ravens- 
wood castle, and khew, as she said, the ways of 
the nobility, was no ways wanting in arranging 
matters, as: well as circumstances permitted, ac- 
cording to the etiquette of the times. Tiie cooper's 
house was so roomy, that each guest had his 
separate retiring rodm, to which they were usher- 
ed with s^l due ceremony, while the plentiful sup- 
per was in the act of being placed upon the table. 

Ravenswood no sooner found jiimself alone, 
than, impelled by a thousand feelings he left the 
apartment, the house, and the village, and hastily 
retraced his steps to the brow of )^he hill, which 
rose betwixt the village, and screened it from the 
tower, in order to yiew the final fail of the house of 
his fathers. Some idle boys from the hamlet had 
taken the same direction out of curiosity, having 
first witnessed the arrival of the co^ch-and-six and 
its attendants. As they ran one by one past the 
master, calling to each other to ^ come ^nd see the 
auld tower blaw up^in the lift like the peelings of 
an ingauf' he could not but feel himself moved with 
indignation. ^ And these are the sons of my father's 
vassals/ he'said-*-^of men bound, both by law and 
gratitude, to follow our steps through battle, and 
fire, and flood; and now the destructidn of their 
liege-lord's house is but a holiday's sight to them!* 

These exasperating reflections were partly ex- 
pressed in the acrimony with which he exclaimed^ 
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on fediiig hiinself pulled by the plpakr^^Wb&t do 
ye want, ye dog?V 

<I aiQ a dog, and an auld 4<>g tpo,' answered 
Oa^b* for it was he who had taken the freedonoj-^ 
« and I am like to get a dog's wages— -but it does 
not signi6cation a pinch of sneeshing, for I am 
owei* auld^ dog to learn new tricks^ or to follow a 
new master.'. 

As he spoke, Ravenswood attained the rhige of 
the hitl frpm which Wolf's Crag was yisiblej the 
flames had entirely sunk down, and to his great 
suieprise, there was only a du^ky reddening upon 
the clouds immediately over the castle, which 
seemed the reflection of the' embers of the sunken 

fire. /:. T' ' '^ ■:-:.;, 

«Tfae place cannot have blown up,' said tlie 
master; <we roust have heard the repor1>*-if a 
quarter of the gun-powder was there you tell me 
of, it would h^ve be^i heard twenty miles ofil' 

^It ^s very like it wad,' , said Bddcrstone, com- 
posedly. 

* Then the fire cannot have reached the vaults »—.* 

<It 's like no,' answered Caleb, with the same 
impenetralile gravity* 

< Hark ye, Caleb,' said his master, * this grows a 
little too much for my patience. I must go and 
examine how matters stand at Wolf's Crag myself.' 

'Your honour is ganging to gang nae sic gate/ 
said Caleb, firmly. 

< And why not?' said Ravenswood, sharply; < Wh^ 
or what shall prevent me?' 

<Eveh I mysel,' said Caleb, with the same de>^ 
termination. 

«You^ Balderstone!' replied the master, «yoa 
are forgetting yourself, I think.^ 

< But I think no,' said Balderstone; < for I can 
just tell you a' about the castle on this know.headl 
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fts wed as if yoa wer« at it. O11I7 dinna pit joarsel 
into a kfppage^ 2l\\(} expose yourse! before the weans, 
6r before tlie marquis^ wlieti ye gang down bye.' 

< Speak out^ you old fool/ replied jiis master^ 
« and let me know the best and tlie worst at once.' 

^Oa, the best and war$t is just ttiat the tower is 
stan^nff bail and fear, as safe aiid as empty as 
when ye left it' 

< Indeed!— and the fire?' said Ravens wood. 

< Not a gleed of fire, then, except the hit kindling 
peat, and maybe a spunk in Mysie's cutty-^ipe/ 
replied Caleb. \ 

/But the flame?' demanded Ravenswood; <the 
"broad blaze which might have been seen ten miles 

off— what occasioned that?' 
« Hout awa! it 's an auld saying and. a tru^,— ^ 

little *s the Ira^t 

Will be seen mr inn mirk night. ' 

A wheen fern and horse litter tliat I fired in the 
court-yard^ after sending bacK the loun of a foot- 
man; and, to speak Heaven's triith, the next time 
that ye send or bring ony >ody here, let them tie 
gentles allcnarly, without ony fremd servants, like 
that chield Lockhard, to be gledging and gleeing 
about, and looking upon the wrang side of ane'^ 
liousekeeping, to the discredit of the fhmily, and 
forcihg ane to damn their souls wi' telling ae lee 
after another faster than I can count them— I wad 
rather set fire to the tower in gude earnest, and 
burn it ower my ain bead into the bargain, or 1 
see the family dishonoured in tlie sort.' 

« Upon my word, I am infinitely obliged by the 
proposal, Caleb,' said his piaster, scarcely able to 
restrain his laughter, though rather angry at the 
same time. * But the gun-powder?-^is there such a 
tMng in the tower?— the marquis seemed to know 
ofit/ 
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<Tlie pouthcr— IiaJ ha! lia!-— the VDarqutSf— haf 
ba! ha!' replied Calcbf< if your honour Were to 
brain me, I behooved to laugh— the marquis— the 
poiither— was it ther*»? ay, it was th^re. Did he ken 
o 'tJ — my certie! tte marquis kenn'd o 't, and it 
was the best of the garaipf for^ when I couldnsi 
pacify your lionour wi* a' that I could say, I aye 
threw out a word mair about tiie gunpoutlier» and 
garrM the marquis tak the job in liis ain hand/ 

<But you have not answered my qufestion,^ said 
tike master, impatiently; < how came the powder 
there, and where is it now?* 

< Ou, it came there, an ye maun needs ken,* 
said Caleb, looking mysteriously, and whtsperiirg> 
• when there was like to be a wee bit rising here; 
and the marquis^ and a' the great lords of the 
north, were a' in it, and mony a gudely gun and 
broadsword were ferried ower frae Dunl^irk forbye 
the pouther^— awfu' war k we had getting them into 
the tower under cloud b* iiight, for ye maun think 
it wasna every body could be trusted wi* sae kittle 
jobs-p-But if ye will gae hame to yoiir supper, 1 
will tell you a*^ about jx as ye gang down/ 

*And these wretched boys/ said Ravenswooct, 
«is it your pleasure they ai*e to vsit there all nighty 
to Wait for the MoVving up of a tower tl»at Is not 
evert on fir«^?* 

< Surely not, if it is your honour's pleasure that 
they suld gang hamie; although,' said Caleb, ^ it 
watlna do them a grain's damage— they wad screigh 
kss the next day; and sleep the sounder at e'en--- 
But just as your honour likes/ 

Stepping accordingly towards the urchiiKf who 
mann<ed the knolls near V^hich they stoody Caleb 
ittfornied tliem, in an autlioritative tone, that their 
bdriours lord Ravenswood and the mslrqui^ of A^-^*-^-^ 
had given ordera that the tower w;as tibjt to blow up 
till iiext day at nooti. The boys dispersed upon this 
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comfortable adsurance. One or two, h^ever, fol- 
lowed Caleb for more informatiohy particularly tlio 
urcbin whom he had cheated while officiating as 
ttrrnaptt) who screamed, 'Mr. Baldersto^e! Mr. 
Baidcrstone! than the castle ^sgikne out like an 
apld vvife's 8punk!* 

«To he sure it is, callant,' said the butler; < do 
ye think (he castle of as great a lord as lord Ra- 
veiiswood wad continue in a bleeze, and him stand- 
ing looking on wi* hts ain very een?-— It 's aye 
right,' continued Caleb, 'shaking off his ragged 
pagei and closing in to his master, > to train up 
Weans, as the wise man says, in the way they 
should go, and aboqn a' to teach them respect to 
their superiors/ 

fBut all this while, Caleb, you have never told 
me what became of the arms and powder/ said 
Ravenswood. 

« Why, as for the arms,' said Caleb, • it was just 
like the bairns' rhyme— 

^Some gaed east, and some ^aed west. 
And seme gaed to the cra^w's pestiV 

And for the pouther, I e*en changed it, as occasion 
served, with the skippers o' Dutch luggers and 
French vessels, for gin and brandy, and it served 
the house itiony a year — a gude swap too, between 
what cheeretb the soiil of man and that which 
dingetb it clean out of the body j forbye, I kei^pit 
a wheen pounds of it for ybursel when ye wanted 
to take the pleasure o' shooting— whiles^ in these 
latter days, I wad hardly hae kenn'd else whar to 
get poutfaer for your pleasure* And now that yottr 
anger IB ower, sir, wasna that weel managed o' 
me, and arena ye far better sorted doun yonder 
than ye colild hae been in your ain atild ruins up 
bye yonder) as the qdse stands wi* us now?— thl^^ 
mair^ the pity/ 
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<I believe you may be rights Cateb; but, before 
burning down hy castle, cither in jest or in ear- 
nest,^ said Ravenswood^ <I think I had a Hght to 
be in the secret' 

< Fie fur shame, your honour!' replied Caleb; *H 
fits an auld carle like me wee] cnewgh to tel! lees 
for the credit of the family, but it wadna beseem 
the like o* your honour's sol; besides, young folk 
are no judicious-— they cannot malic (he niaist of 
a bit fi.8;;ment. Now this fire — for a fire it sail be, if 
I suld burn tlie auld stable to make it mair feasi- 
ble~tlns fire, besides that it will be an excuse for 
asking ony thing we want through the country, or 
doiin at the bayen — this fire will settle mony thing? 
on an honourable footing for the lamily's credit, 
that cost me teiling twenty daily lees to a wheeii 
idle chaps and queans, and, wbat 'S waur, without 
gaining credence.' 

*Tiiat was hard indeed, Caleb; but I do not see 
bow this fire should help your veracity or your 
credit/ ' . 

<Thcre it is imjw,' said Caleb; ^wasna I saying 
that young folk had a green jut^ment?— -How suld 
it help me, quotha? — it will be a Creditable apology 
for the honour of the family for this score of years 
to come, if it is weel guided. Where 's the family 
pictures? says ae meddling body— the great fire of 
Wolf's Crag, answers h Whei-e 's the family plate? 
says aiiother-^the great fire, says I; wha was to 
think of plate when life and litnb were in danger? — 
Where 's the wardrobe and the linens?— where 's 
the tapestries and the decorements? — ^beds of state, 
twilts, pands and testors, napery and broidercd 
work?— The fire— the fire— the fire. Guide the fire 
weel, and it will serve ye for a' that ye suld have 
and have not-^and, in some sort, a gude excuse is 
better than the things themselves; for they maun 
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crftck and w^ur mt, Md be consittted by titoe^ 
wbei*6a« a glide oSbome, prtifently and tted^Mfy 
lismdiedi niflly serve a nobleman aad ikh failuiy^ 
iord kens how langP - 

Rarena«f<i9od v^as too well acqualiited with Ms 
buttei'^s pertiaaeity and sdf-opiiiH>ii» to di9pttle th^ 
point with him pny farther* Leaving Calefoy ikete- 
tore, to the enjoyment of h\n oWn sKccessful in- 
genuity, he returned to ihe lianilet, where he found 
the mar({o43 and the good women of the nianislon 
under some anxiety— the former en accotint of lii^ 
absence, t)ie others for the discredit their cookei*y 
might sustain by the delay of the supper. All were 
ROW at easef and heard with |>lcasure that the fire 
at the CRStie h^d burned but of itself wHhoiltreaeh- 
ing the yaults^ which was tlie 6nly informatioit 
that Ravenswood ttiougltt it proper to give in 
public concerning the event of h& butler's stra- 



They sat down to an excellent supper* No in* 
vitation couhl prevail on Mr* and Mrs. ©irder, 
even in tlteir own house, to sit down at table with 
guests of such hi(e;h, quality. They remained stand- 
ing in the apartnuont, ami acted the part ctf re- 
spectful and careful attendants on the <^ompany. 
Such were tlie msinDers of t!ie time. The elder 
dame, conftilcnt through her age and connexion 
witti the Rrtivenswood family, was less scrupuiously 
cerenionious.,She played a mixed part betwixt that 
of the hostess of an inn, and the mistress of a pri- 
vate house, who receives guests above hw own 
degree. She recommended, and even pressed what 
she thought best, and was herself easily entreated 
to take a moderate share, of the good cheer, in 
oriler to encourage her guests by her own example. 
Often she interrupted herself, to express her re- 
gret that < ray lord did not eat — ^that the master 
was . py king a bare ban&-^tbat, to be surc^ there 
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vi» mi^^i^ tfactft fit to fifieA ^fiura tihiir hlMiMrfr'^ 
itet lord AUtuif rtlst Ms saiii^ us^ to lik^ ft PM^ 
thei^d g68e> Md ssi4 it >m» I^ for a taM 0' 
Ikrwdy-^tfaat tbe brandy caflie frae FriM^ 
foff^.for a^tilQ Bi^Bah laws and jgangerai the 
WoU's-bopa briga badna forgottai ttsa gate to 

Hiiro the cQif^r adOEtomdied his m<^r-ut4aw 
iv^kbia elb^Wy which tirocuredhiiii the foUb^ing 
ajpecial notice in Ihe.prqgress of her spe 

^¥e needna be doaabin that gate John/ contil|^- 
ed the. old lady I <naebody aaya that ye ken whar 
the brandy coin^a fromf aad it wa^a be Ittttng ya 
ahonld^ and yon the que^^s cooper; and what 
signifies %* iswtxfmA %\$^y addr^ng lord Ba- 
venswoody ^t^ kingi queeii^ or l(^ser^ wbar an 
auld wife Hke me bay^s her pickle oateesbini^ or her 
drap brai!idy-wine/to band her lieart up?' 

Having tbae ejrtricated her9eif Iroai her supposed 
fidse step^ daine. Loup^tberdyke pffoceeded» during 
^fae reat Qf the evenings to supply wUb great ani'- 
mation, and very little assiistance from her gue^ 
the funds necessary for the sup^rt of thecoDveraar 
:tion9 iintiiy declining ajay further drcuJatton ctf 
their glass^^her guests requested her perm^|bn to 
netire to tb0ir apartments* 

The . marquis occupi<^ the chamber of ifel% 
which) in evet;y boose above tbe rank pf a mere 
cottagef was kept sacred for such high occasions 
as the present* The modern finishing with piaister 
was then unknown, and. tapestry was confined 
to jAe liouses oF the nobility and superior gentry. 
The cooper, therefore, wbo was a man of some 
vanity, as well as some wealth, bad imitated the, 
fashion observed by the inferior landholders and 
clergy, who usually garnished their state apart- 
nrients with hangtpgs of a sort of stampecl leather, 
manufactured in the Netherlands, garnished with 
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trees ftfid ttniiaials executed in coppsr foiV &i|d witb 
miliiy a pithy sentence of morality^ wliiefa5 atthoilgit 
couched i^ in Low DuCchy W6re perhi^s as mucli 
attended to in practice as if written in broad 
Scotch. The whole had somewhat oi a gloomy 
aspect; but the fire^ composed of oid pitch barrel 
staves^ blazed merrily up the chimney; the bed 
was decorated with linien of most fresh and dazzling 
wMtenesSf which had never before been used^ and 
miglit, perliaps^ have never been used at all» but 
fcH* this high occasion. On the toilette beside, stood 
an old-fashioned mirror, in a fiAagree frame, paii; 
of the dis[>ersed finery of the neighbouring castle* 
It was flanked by a lon^-necked bottje of Florence 
wine, by which stood a glass neaiply as tall, re- 
sembling in shape tliat which Tenters "^nsually 
places in the hatids of his own portrait, when he 
paints himself as mingling in the revels of a coun- 
try village. To counterbalance those foreign senti- 
* iieis, there mounted guard on the other side of the 
mirror two stout warilers of Scptish liiieagei a jug, 
namely, of double ale, which held a Scotch pint, 
and a quegh or bicker of ivory and ebony, hooped 
with silver^ the work of John Girder's own hands* 
and the pride of his heart. Besides these prepara- 
tions against thirst, there was a goodly diet loaf, 
or sweet cake; so that, with such auxiliaries, the 
apartment seemed victualled against a siege of two 
or three days.. 

It only remains to say, that the marquis's valet 
was in attendance, displaying his master's bro^- 
caded night gown, and richly embroidered velvet 
cap, lined and faced with Brussels lace, upon a 
huge leatherTi easy chair, wheeled round so as to 
have the full advantage of the comfortable ^re 
which we have already mentioned. We therefore 
commit that eminent person to his night's repose, 
trusting he profited by the ample preparations 
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made for lus accommodatioiii^-^F^parations which 
W^ have mentioned in detail^ as iHustrative of an^ 
eient Scotish maimers. 

It is not necessary we should be equally minute 
ih dei^Hbini; the slet^ping apartment of the master 
of fiavensvvood, which was that usually occupied 
by the gdudman and ^oodwit'e tiieinseives. it was 
eomr'oitably hung with a sort of warm coloured 
Worstedf manufactured in Scotland) approaching in 
texture to what is now called shaioon. A staring 
picture of 'John Girder himself ornamented this 
dormitory, painted by a starving Frenchinany who 
had, God knows how or wliy, strolled over ft'om 
flushing or Dunkirk to Wolf's^hppe In a smug- 
gling dogger. The features were, indeed,^ those of 
the stubborn, opinionative, yet sensible artizan, 
but Monsieur had contrived to throw a French 
grace into the look and. manner, so utterly incon* 
sistent with the dogged gravity of the original| 
that it was impossible to look at it without laugh- 
ing. John and his family, however* piqued them- 
selves not a little upon thia picture, and were 
proportionably censured by the neighbourhood, 
w*ho pronounced that the coox>er, in sitting for the 
same, and yet more in presuming to hang it up in 
ilia bed-chamber, had exceeded his privilege as the 
richest man of the village; at once stept beyond the 
bounds of his own rank, and encroached upon 
hose of the superior orders; and in fine, had been 
gailty of a very pverweeDing act of vanity and 
presumptiqm Respect for the memory of my de- 
ceased, friend^ Mr, Richard Tinto, has obliged mo 
to treat tlds matter at sotne length; but! spare dm 
reader his prolix, though curioua observations, as 
well upon thi& character of the JP'rencb scbopl, as 
tipon the, slat0 of painting in Scotland^ at the 
l^ginningoftJie eighteenth century. - 

The onier preparations of the i&aster^s ^epl!i|; 
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apartmenti were similar to thtose in the cbamber of 
dais. 

At the usual early hour of that period^ tlie mar- 
quis of A  ' aiid bis kinsman prepared to resume 
their jourocy^ This could not be done without an 
ample break fast» in which cold meat and iiot meatt 
and oatmeal flummery^ wine and spirits* and miUc 
varied by every possible mode of preparationr 
evinced the same desire to do honour to their 
guests, which had been shown by the bospitabl« 
owners of the mansion upon the evening before* 
All the busde of pi*eparation for departure now 
resounded through WolPs-liope. There was paying 
of bills and shaking of hancls^ and saddling of 
horses, and harnessing of carriages, and distri- 
buting of drink-money. The marquis left a broad 
piece for the gratification of John Gii'der^s house- 
hold, which h«, the said John, was f^r 9o«e time 
disposed to convert to his own use; Dingwall tfa6 
writer assuring him he was just^ed in so doing, 
seeing he was the disburser of those expenses wbkh 
were ^e occasion of the gratification. But, not- 
withstanding this legal authority, John coidd not 
find in his heaitt to dim the splendomr of his late 
hospitality, by pocketting any thing in tbe nature 
of a gratuity. He only assured his menials be would 
consider them as a daipmed ungrateful pack, if 
they bouj^bt a gill of brandy elsewhere than out of 
his own jstores; and as thedrlnk-money was likely 
to go to it9 legitimate use, he comforted himself 
that, in this mianner, the marquis's donative wotdd, 
without any impeachment of credit and character, 
come ultimately into bis own exclusive possessions 
While arrangements were making for departure 
Rav^nswood made biy tbe the heart of his ancient 
butler, by informing hini, cautiously however, for 
he knew Caleb's warmth of imagination, of the 
prc^bable change which was about to take place in 
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bi$ Eortones. He depoirfted with Baldei*statie9 at the 
same time, the greater pai*t of his slender funds, 
with an assurance which he was bbliged to reite^ 
rate more than once, that he himself had sufficient 
supplies in certain prospect. He, therefore, enjoined 
Caleby as he valued his favour, to desist from 
air further manceuvres against the inhabitants of 
tVolPs-hope, their cellars, poultry, yards, and 
substance whatsoever. In this prohibition, the old 
dom^tic acquiesced more readily than his oiaster 
expected. 

< It was doubtless,' he said, « a shame, a discredit, ^ 
and a sin, to harry the purr creatures, when the 
family were in circumstances to live honourably 
,on their ain means; and there might be wisdom,' 
he said, < in giving them a whiles hreftthing time, 
at any rate, that they might be the more readily 
brought forwards upon his honour's future occa- 
sions.' 

This matter being settled, and having taken 
an affectiotiate fareweU of his old domestic, the 
master rejoined his noble relative, who was now 
ready to enter his carriage. The two landladies, 
old and young, in all klridly greeting, stood sim- 
pering at the door of their house, as the coach and 
six, followed by its train of clattering horsemen, 
thundered out of the village. John Girder also 
stood upon his tbreshhold, now looking at his 
honour^ right hand, whith had heen so lately 
shaken by a marquis and a lord, and now giving a 
glance into the Interior of his mansion, which 
manifested all the disarray of the late revel, as if 
balancing the distinction which he had attained 
with the expenses of the entertainment. 

At length he opened his oracular jaws. <Let 
cvcrjr man and woman here set about thpir ain 
business, as if there was nae sic thing as marquis 
or master^ duke or drake^ laird or iord> in this 
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world. Let the house be redd up, the broken meat 
set bye, and if there is ony thing totally uneatable^ 
let it be gi'en to the piiir folk; and^Qdemother and 
wife, I hae jttst ae thing to entreat ye» that ye wHl 
never speak tome a single word, good or tiad, 
anent a* this nonsense wark, but keep a' your 
cracks about it to yoursels and your kimmers, for 
ray head is weel nigh dung donuart wi^lt already/ 
As John's authority was tolerably absolute, all 
departed to their usual occupations, leaving Jiim io 
build castles in the air^ if he had a mind, upon the 
court favour which he had acquired by the expen-^ 
diture of his worldly substance* 
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CHAPTER VIL 

why, now I have paine Fortune by the forelock. 
And if she scapes my grasp, the fault is mine} 
He that bath buffeted with stem adversity, 
Best knows to shape his course to favouring breezes. 

Old Play. 

> Our travellers reached Edinburgh without any 
farther ad venture^ and the master of Ravenswood^ 
as had been previously settled^ took up bis abode 

with bis noble friend. 

In the mean time, the {mlitical crisis which had 
been expected, took place, and the Tory party 
obtained, in the Scotish conncils of Queen Anne, a 
sliort-lived ascendancy, of wJiich it is not our busi- 
ness to trace either the cause or con9eqtien€es. 
Suffice it to say, that it affected the difiVrent polfti- 
cal partied^ accoriHni^ to the natui*e of their princl* 
ples. In England, many of the High Church party, 
with Harley, afterwards, earl of Oxford, at their 
head, affected, to separate their principles from 
those of the Jacobites, and, on ths^t account, ob- 
tained the denomination of Wbimsicals. The Scot- 
ish High Church party^ on the contrary, or, as 
they termed themselves, the Cavaliers, were more 
consistent, if not so prudent in their politics, and 
viewed all the changes now made, as preparatory 
to calling to the throne, upon the queen's demise, 
her brother^ the chevalier St. George. Those who 
had suffered in his service, now entertained the 
most unreasonable hopes, not only of indemnifica- 
tion, but of vengeance upon their political adversa- 
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riesy wit lie families attacbjed to the Wbtg interest, 
saw nothing before them but a renewal of the 
hardships they had undergone during the reigns 
of Charles the Second and his brotheff and a 
retaliation of the confiseations which had been 
inflicted upon the Jacobites during that of king 
WilUam. 

But the most alarmed at the change of system, 
was that prudential set of persons, some of whom 
are found in all governments, but who abound ifi a 
provincial administration like that of Scottimd 
during the period, and who are what Gromwett 
caUed waiters upon providence, or, in other words, 
uniform adherents to the party who are uppermost. 
Many of these hastened to read their recantation 
to the marquis of 4^—; and, as it was easi^jr 
seeri, that he took a deepj interest in the affairs of 
his kinsman, the master of Ravenswood, thejr 
were the first to su.^gest measures for r^trievinj; at 
least a part of his property, and for restoring him 
in bloon a.q;ainsth!^ father's attainder. 

Old lord Turntippet professed to be one of the 
most anxious for the success of these measures; for 
* it grieved him to the very saiil,* he said, < to see 
so brave ai young gentleman, of sir auld and on- 
doubted nobility,' and, vrtiat was mair than a* that, 
a bluid relation of the marquis of A-—, the man 
whom,' he swore, « he honoiifred most upon the face 
of the yetarth, brought to so ^vere a pass* For his 
ain purr peculiar,^ as he said, <atid to contribute 
something to the rehabitation of sae auld ane 
house,* the said Turntippet sent in three family 
pictures larking the frames, and six high-backed 
chairs, with worked Turkey cushions, having the 
crest of Ravenswood broidered thereon, without 
charging a penny eitlier of the principal or interest . 
they had cost him, when be bought' them, sixteen 
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yesrs before, at & rqiiii of the furntture^^of lord Ra* 
venswood's lodgings tn the Qanongate. 

Blacii more to lord Turntippet^s dismay thanio 
bis surprise^ although he aff«;cted to feel more of 
the latter than the former, the marquis received his 
gift vtry drily, and observed, that bis lord&lup'S 
restitution, if he expcrxted it to be ifceived by the 
master ofi Ravensw^iod and his friends, mi4st^pm^ 
prehend. a pretty large farm, which having been 
mortgaged to Turntippet for a very inadequate 
BOm, he bad contrived, during the confusion of the . 
family affairs, and by means well understood l>y 
the lawyers of that periodi to ac^quire to himself in 
absolute property. 

Tlie old time-serving lord winced excessively 
iiiider this requisition) protesting to Gocji that lie 
saw no occasion the lad could have for the instant 
|msBessk>n of the land, seeing he would doubtless 
now reeoTer the bolk of his estate fmm sir William 
Ashtoii, to which he was ready to contribute by 
every means in his pawer, as was just and reason-, 
able; and iinaUy de^laringv that he was wiUing to 
settle the land on the young gentleman, after his 
own natural demise. 

But all these cxcosps availed nothing, and he 
was r>ompeIled to disgorge the property, on i*eceivw 
ing back tlie sura for which it had been mortgaged. 
Having no other means of making peace with the 
hi.j^her powers, be returned homesorrowfo^l and mal- 
content, complaining to his confidant s> «that evei*y 
mutation or change in the state had hitliertobeen 
productive of some sma' adv«intag6 to him in his 
ain qtiiet affairs; but that the present had (pize 
upon it!) cost him one of the best pen-feathers o' 
his wing/ 

Similar measures were threatened against others> 
who had profited by the wreck of tlie fortune of 
Raveiiawood; and sir William Asbton» in particu^ 
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lar/was mea^ced with a parHametitary revemil of 
the judicial sentences under which he held the 
castle and barony ol* Ravens wood. With him, how* 
ever^ the mastcrf as well for Lucy's sake as on 
account of the hospitality he had received from 
him, felt Jiimself under the necessity of proceeding 
with great candour^ He wrote to tiie late lord keep- 
er, for he no longer held that oi&ce, stating frankly 
the engagement which existed between him and 
Miss Ashton, requesting his permission for tlieir 
union, and assuring him of his wiliihgness to put 
tlie settlement of all mattery between them upon 
such a footing, as sir William himself should think 
favourabie. 

The same messenger was charged with a letter 
to lady Ashton, deprecating any cause of dis- 
pleasure which the master might unintentionally 
liave given her, enlarging npon his attachment to 
Miss Ashton/nnd the lengtli to which it had pro- 
ceeded, and conjui^ng the lady, as. a Douglas in 
nature as well as in name, generously to forget 
ancient prejudices and misunderstandings; and to 
believe that the family had acquii*ed a friend, and 
she herself a respectful and attached humbie aer^ 
rant, in turn who Subscribed himself, Edgar, mas- 
ter of Ravenswood, 

A third letter Raveiiswood addressed to Lucy, 
anil the messenger was instructed to find som0 
secret and sc^cui'e means of delivering it into her 
own hands. It contained the strongest protestations 
of continued affection, and dwelt upon the ap^ 
proaching change of the writer's fortunes as chiefly 
valuable, by tending to remove the impediments to 
their union. He related the steps he had taken to 
Overcome the prejudices of her parents, and espe- 
cially of her mother, and expressed his hope they 
ihight proyc effectual. If not, he stiU trustol tiiai 
his absence from Scotland itpon im important and 
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KoDOtirable mission tniglit gbre time forpreiudici^ 
to die away; while he iiop#d and trusted Miss 
Asbton's constancy^ on which lie had the most 
implicit reliance. Would baffle any effort that might 
be used to divert her attachment. Much more thei^ 
was, which, however interesting to the lovers 
themselves, would afford the reader neither in* 
terest nor information. To each of these three 
letters the master of Ravenswood received an an- 
swer, but by different means of conveyance, and 
certainly couched in very diflferent styles. 

Lady Asliton answered his letter by his own 
messenger, who was not allowed to remain at 
Ravenswood a moment longer than she was en-> 
gaged in penning these lines. < For the hand of 
Mr. Ravenswood of WolPs Crag, these: 

*SiR Unkhoww, 

<I have received a letter, signed Edgar, master 
of Ravenswood, concerning the writer whelreof I 
am uncertain, seeing that the honours of such a 
family were forfeited for high treason in the person 
of AUan, late lord Ravens wood* Sir, if you shall 
ha{^en to be the person so^ subscritiing yourself, 
you will please to know^ that I claim the full 
interest of a parent in Miss Lucy Asliton, which 1^ 
}ia%'e ^Itsposed of irrevocably Jn beliajf of a worthy 
person. And, sir, were this otherwise, I would not 
listen, to a proposal from you, or any of your 
house, seeing their hand has been uniformly held 
up against the freedom of the subject, and the 
immunities of God's kirk. Sir, it is not a fligbter- 
ing blink of prosperity which can change my con- 
stant opinion in this regai^, seizing it has been my 
lot before noWs like holy David» to see the wicked 
^reat in powerand fiourisbtng like a green bay 
ti*ee; nevertheless I passed^ and they wei^ ^ot, anit 
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tiie place Ihtreof knew them no iliei*e* WisMng yotr 
tD ley these things to your heart fer yoar own 
eakoy 80 far as they may concern you» I ]iray ye« 
to take no farther notice of ber^ who desires to 
tnnain yoar unknown »ervatit 

< MaKGABBT DoirGLASy 

< otherwise AssTcm*' 

* - • .  . ' • 

About two days after lie had received this ytry 
unsatisfactory epistle, the roaster of RavenswotMl, 
while walking up the High street of Edinbargl^ 
was jostled by a person^ in whomy as the mai^ 
pvlicd oif his hat to make an apology^ he i*ecbgr 
Btzed Lockhardy the confidential domestic of $ir 
Wiliiara Ashton* The man bowed, slipped a letter 
into his hand^ and disiyipeared* The packet con^ 
taio^d four close- written foltosi Trom which, how- 
ever, as is sometimes incident to tlie compositions 
of great lawyei*s, little could be extracted, ^rxcepting 
that tlie writer felt liimself in a very puszUng 
predicament. ^ 

Sir William "^spoke at leiigth of his high value 
and regard for his dear young friend, the master 
of Raven^wood, aitd of his very extreme high 
value and regard for thie marquis, of A < - ' yn , his 
very dear old friend;— *he trui^d that any mea- 
sures that they miglit adopt, in which lie was con- 
cerned, would be carried on with due regard. to 
(he sanctity of d^i*eets, and judgments obtiiined in 
foro contentiaso; protesting blefore men and stngels, 
Ihat if the law of ScotlawUas declared in her esta-^ 
blisbed courts, were to undergo a reversal in apy 
popular assembly, the evils which would thetica 
arise to the public, would inflict a greater wound 
Qpon his heart, than any loss he might himsrif 
sustain by sach irregular proceedings. He flourish' 
tgi much on generosity and forgiveness of inatoal 
injurieai^ and hinted at the niutability of human 
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ftlTati^y alwaya lavouHte topkis with ihm 'weaker 
party in politics* Ba patli«ticajlly laon^ntedt mud 
l^cutly c«;n9Ui!ed» tite basrte which had been used ia 
dqiriviiig biffi i)f his sttiiatiGii of lord kee|N:rf 
which his experience had enaUed.4iiBQi.to fill with' 
mmt advatiiage to the pttMic, without so much as 
giving hiinan opi>oilaniity of explaining how far 
his own views of general politics might essentially 
differ from those now in power. He was convinced 
the marquis 4>f A  had as sincere iittentions 
towards the publir, as lumself or any man; and it'5 
upon a couference, they could have agreed upon; 
tike mcasui*es by wliich it was to be pursued, his 
experience and his interest should have gofle to 
support Che present adt»inifiti*ation. Upon tlie en- 
gagement betwixt Ravenswood and bis 4anghter> 
he spoke In a dry and confused tnaither* He re» 
gretted so premature a step tas the engagement of 
the young people should liave been taken, and 
conjured the master to remember he had never 
j^ven any encouragement thet%unta; and observed^ 
that, as a ti*ansaction inter ^nifiore^ and without 
concurrence of his datigliter's natural curatot^ the 
engagement was inept, and void in law. This pre^ 
cipitate measure, he added, hud produced a very 
bad effect upon lady Ashton's nnud, wliich it wus» 
impossible at present to remove. Her son, colonel 
Douglas Ashton, had embraced her prejudices in 
their fullest extent, and it was impossible for sir 
mFiMiam to adopt a cout*se disagreeable to them, 
without a fatal and irreconeileable breach in. Im 
family; which was not at present to be thought >of. 
Time, the great physfeian he Iwped n^ouM mend 
all. 

In a postscript, sir WiUiam said something 
more explicitly, that rather than tlve lavr 4>f Scot«- 
land should sustain a severe iR^mnd through /his 
«4es^ by a-parliameatary Mrersal i)f the jAi^^Boieiit 
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of her sopreme courts^ in the case of the baricmy of 
Ravenswood, he himself Would extrsb-Judicially 
crbnsent to conskkrabie sacrifices. 

Frem Lttcy Asbton, by some unknown convey- 
ance^ the master received the following lines.— •< I 
received youi% but it was at the utmost risk; do. 
not attempt to write again till better times. I atn 
sore besety but I will be true to my wol*d> while the 
exeixise of my reason is vouchsafed to me. That 
you are happy and proi&perous Is some consolation^ 
and my situation requires it all.' The note waa 
signed L. A. 

This letter filled Ravenswood with the most 
lively alarfflii He made many attemj>ts5 notwith- 
standing her prohibition^ to convey letters to Miss 
Ashton, and even to obtain an interview; but his 
attempts were frustrated^ and he had only the 
mortification to liearn that anxious and efiectual 
precautions had been taken to prevent the possi- 
bility of their correspondence. The master was 
n)oi*e distressed by these circumstances^ as it be- 
came impossible to delay his departure from Scot- 
lahdy upon the important mission which had been 
confided to him. Before his departure, he put sir 
WilMam Ashton*8 letter into the hands of the mar^ 

quis of A f who observed with a smile, that sir 

William's day of grace was past, and that he had 
now to learn which side of the hedge the sun had 
got to. It was with the greatest difficulty thac Ra- 
venswood extorted from the marquis a promise^ 
that he would compromise the proceedings in pari- 
Iiametit, providing sir^William shotdd be disposed 
to acquiesce in a union between htm and Lucy 
Ashton. 

« I would hardly j' said the niarquis, « consent to 
your throwing away your birth-right in this man** 
ner, were I not perfectly confident that lady Asli- 
ton> or lady Douglas, or whatever sbe cidls hersell^ 
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^iH, as Scotchmen say, keep her tbreep; and that 
hef husband dares not contradict her/ 

<But yet/ said the mastery <! trust y^ur grace 
will consider my engagement as sacred/ 

f Believe my word of honour,' said the m»rquiS|, 
*l would be a friend even to your follies; and 
having thus told you my opinion, I will endeavour, 
as occasion offers^ to serve you according to your 
own/ . 

The master of Ravenswood could but thank his 
generous kinsman and patron, and leave him full 
power to act in all his affairs. He departed from 
Scotland upon his mission, which^ it was supposed, 
might detain him upon the continent for some 
months. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Was ever woman in this humour wooed?— 
Was ever woman in this humour won? 
I '11 have her.— — 

BiHiOpd the T^rd, 

TwEi^TE months had passed away slnee the mm* 
ter of Ravermvvood's departure for the continent^ 
and although his return to Scotland had been ex^ 
pected in a much shorter spacep yet the aSilrs x^ 
Lis mission* or, according to a prevailing report» 
others of a nature personal to himself, still detain- 
ed him abroad. In the hiean time, tlie altered sta^ 
of affairs in sir William Af^ton's family may be 
gathered from the following conversation which 
took place betwixt Bitcklaw and his confidential 
bottle-companion and dependent, the noted captain 
Craigengeit. 

They were seated on either side of the huge se- 
pulrhraMooking freestone chimnry in the low hail 
at Crtrnington* A wood (ire bluzed merrily in the 
grate; a round oaken table, placed between^ them, 
supported a stoup of excellent claret, two rummer 
glasses, and other good cheer j and yet, with all 
these appliances and means to boot, the countenanco 
of the patron was dubiou<), doubtful, and unsatisfied, 
w^hile the invention of his dependent was taxed td 
the utmost, to parry what he most dre^ided, a lit, 
as he called it, of the sullens on tite part of his 
protector. After a long pause, onfy interrupted by 
the devil's tattoo, which Buektaw kept heating 
against the hearth with the toe of his boot, Craig* 
engelt at last ventured to break silence. <May I 
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be double diatanced/ said ht^ <if ever I saw a man 
in my life have less the air of a bridegroom! Cut 
me out of feather^ if you h^ve not more the look 
of a man condemned to be bi^iged/ 
; <My bind thanks for the; compliment/ replied 
Bucklaw; * but I suppose you think upon the prc« 
dicament in which you yourself are most likely to 
be placed; — and pray, captain Craigengelt, if it 
please your worship, why should I look merry^ 
when I 'm sad, and devilish sad too?' 

<And that 's what vexes me/ said Craigengelt, 
<.Here isjhis .match, the best \n the whole country, 
and which you were so anxious about, is oii tlie 
point of being cojicluded^ ^d you arei as sulky as 
a bear that 's lost its wbelps.' 
: <Ido not know/ answered the laird, do^edly, 
f whether I should conclude it or nbt» if it was not 
that I am too far forwards to leap back/ 

< Leap back!' exclaimed Craigengelt, with a well- 
assumed air of astonishment, <that would be play <• 
ing the back-game with a witness! Leap back! 
Whyt is not ttie girl's fortune'— ^—* 

« The young lady's, if you please,' said HaystQn, 
interrupting him. 

* WeH, well, no disrespect meant— Will miss 
Ashton's tocher not weigh against any in Lothian?' 

<Grianted,' answered Bucklaw, <bnt I care not a 
penny ibrber tocher, I have enough of my own.' 

< And the mother that loves you like her own 
child?' 

< Better than some of her children, I belteTe,' 
said Bucklftw; <or there would be little love wared 
on the matter/ 

< And colonel Sholto Douglas Ashton, who desires 
ihe match above all earthly things?' 

> Because,' said Bucklaw, < he expects to carry 
the county of " " "   tbroiigb my interest/ 
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' < And the father^ who is as keen to see the match 
concluded^ as ever I have been to win a main?' 

< Aye/ said Bucklaw, in the same disparaging 
mannerf < it lies with sir William's policy to secure 
the next best match, since he cannot barter bis 
child to save the great Ravenswood estate, whicii 
j^arltament are about to wrench put of his clutches/ 

•What say you to the young lady herself?' saicl 
Craigengeit: <tlte finest young woman In all Scot- 
land, one that' you used to be so fond of When slie . 
was cross, and now site consents to have you, and > 
gives up her engagement with Ravenswood, you am 
for jibing— I must say, the devil's in ye, when ye 
neither know what you would have, nor what you 
would want/ 

< I 'II ten you my meaning in a word/ answered 
Bucklaw, getting up and walking through the roomf 
<I want to know what the devil Is the cause of mfiss 
'Ashton'S changing her mind so suddenly/ 
' *And what need you care,' said Craigengeit, 
/since the change is in your favour?' 

<I '11 tell you what, what it Is,*^ returned his par 
tron, «I never knew miich of that sort of fine la- 
dies, and I believe they may be as capricious as 
the devil; but there is something in miss Ashton's 
change, a devilish deal too sudden, and too serious 
for a mere fltsk of her own. I '11 be bound lady 
Ashton understands every machine for breaking in 
the human mind, and there are as many as there 
are cannon-bits, martingals, and cavessons for" 
young colts/ 

* And if t^at were not the case/ said Craigengeit, 
<how the devil should we ever get them into train- 
ing at all?' 

< And that 's true too/ said Bucklaw, suspending 
his march through the dining-room, and leaning 
upon the back of a chair.-^'And besides^ here 's 
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BavensWood in the way stilli do ydu think be Hi 
ghr^ up Lucy's engagement?' 

«To be sure he will,* answered Crajgengeltf 
^what good can it do him to refuse, since he wishes 
to niai'ry another woman, and she anotl>er man?' 

<And you helieve seriously,' said Bucklaw,< that 
lie is going to marry the foreign lady we heard of?' 
^ <You heard yourself,' answered Craigengelt, 
^wfaat captain Westenl^o said about it, and the 
great preparations made for their blythsorae bri- 
daU' 

^GaptaiQ Westenho,' replied Bucklaw, < lias ra- 
ther too much of your own cast about l)im, Craigie» 
to make what sir William would call a < famous 
witness.' He drinks deep, plays deep, swears deep, 
and I suspect can lie and cheat aJittle into the bar- 
gain* Useful qualities, Craigie^ if kept in tlieir pro- 
per sphere, but which have a little too much of the 
freebooter to make a figure in a court of evidence.' 

• Well then,' said Craigengelt, < will you believe 
colonel Douglas Asbton, who heard the ipar quis of 
A — — say in a public circle, but not aware that he 
was within ear-shot, that his kinsman had made a 
better arrangement for himself than to give his 
father's land for the pale-cheeked daughtei* of a 
broken-down fanatic, and that Bucklaw was wel- 
come to the wearing of Ravenswood's shaughled 
shoes.' 

<Did he say. so, by heavens!' cried Bucklaw, 
^breaking out into one of those uncontroulable fits 
of passion to which he was continually subject, — 
>if I had heard him, I would have tore the toiigue 
out of his throat before all his peats and minions^ 
and Highland bullies into the bargain. Why did 
not Ashton mn hifn through the body?' 

< Capote me if I know,' said the captain. <He 
deserved it sure enengb, but he is an old man, and 
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a minister of state, and tbeFeoWQtild temore risk 
than credit in meddling with hioi^ Tou had more 
need to think of making up to miss Imcj Ashton 
the disgrace that 's like to fall upon her, thaiv of 
interfering with a man too old to Sght^ and on too 
high a stool for your hand to reach him/ 

*l%$haU reach him though one day/ said Buck- 
lawy^ahd his kinsman. Ravenswood to boot. In 
the mean time* I '11 take care Miss JLshton receires 
no discredit for the slight they have p«it upon her* 
<It 's an awkward job, however, and I wish it wms 
ended; I scarce know how to talk to heiy-^but fill 
a bumper, Craigiei and we 'tl drink her health. 
It grows late, and a night-cowl of good- claret is 
worth all the considering caps in Europe.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It waa the copy of oar conference. 
In bed sbe dept not| for my urg^n^ it; 

At board the fed not, for iDV urging iti 
Alone^ it WAS the subject of my theme; 
In company I often glanced at it. . 

<Jamedy of Errors, 

Thb next mormrig saw Buck1aw> and his faith- 
ful Acbatesy Craigengelt^ at Bavenswopd castle. 
They were mosrt: courteously received by the knight 
Md hirlady, as wellas by their son and heir^ 
colonel Ashton. After a good deal of stammering 
ahd^ bh»blng»-^f6r Bucklaw^ notwithstanding his 
audacity in other matters, had all the sheepish 
bashftriness common to tiiose who have lived little 
in respectable society,— he contrived at length to 
explain his wish to he admitted to a conference 
with Miss Ashton upon the subject of their ap- 
pi*oachfng union. Sir William and his son looked 
at fady Ashton, who replied with the greatest 
composure, « that Lucy would wait upon Mr. Hay- 
stoh directly. I hope,^ she atided with a smiie^ 
'thatfts.Lucy Is Very youngi and has been lately 
trepanned hito an engagement, of which she is 
now heartily ashamed, our dear Bucklaw.will ex- 
cuse her wish, that I should be present at their 
interviiew?' 

<In truth, my dear lady/ said Bucklaw, <itis 
the very thing that 1 would have desii^ed on my 
own account; fof I have been so little arcOstomed 
to what Is caikd ga1lantr}% that I shall certainly 
fall into some cursed mistake, unless I have the 
ad vantage of yoirr tedysbip as an interpreter.^ 
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It was thus that BucMaw/in the pertttrbatioii of 
his einbarpassmeiit upon this critical occasioOf for- 
got the just apprehensions he hail entertained of 
lady Ashton's overbearing ascendancy over her 
daughter's mtndy and lost an^ opportunity of ascer- 
tainingy by his own inveatigationy the real state of 
Lucy's feelings. 

The other gentlemen left the room, and in a 
short time, lady Ashton* followed by her daughter^ 
entered the apartment. She appeared, as he had 
seen her on former occasionSf rather composed 
than agitated; but a nicer judge than he could 
scarce huve detemined, whether her calmnesswas 
that of despair* or of indifference, BitcklaW was 
too murh agitated by ids own feelings minutely to 
scrutinize those of the lady. He stammered out tin 
unconnected address, confounding together the two 
or three topics to which it related, and atopt short 
befoi-e he brought it. to any regular conclusion. 
Aliss Ashton listened, or looked as if she listened, 
but returned not a single word in answer, continue 
ing to fix her eyes on a small piece of embroidery^ 
on which, a9 if by instinct or habit, her finget's 
were busily employed. Lady Ashton sat at some 
distance, almost screened from notice by the deep 
embrasure of tlie window in which she had placed 
her chair. From this she whispered in a tone of 
voice, whiifi though soft and ^woet, had sometthing 
in it of admonition, if not command,-—* Lucy, my 
dear, remember— have you heard what Bucklaw 
hrts beeri saying?V 

Tlic idea of her mother's presence seemed to 
have slipped from the unhappy girl's recollection. 
She started, dropped lier needle, and repeated 
hastily, and almost in the same breathy the contra- 
dictory answers, «Yes, madam-*-^no# my lady— ^I 
beg pardon — I did not hear.' 

« You need not blush^ my love^ and still less nee4 
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jroQ look so paid alnd frightened}^ said tady Asbton^ 
coming forward; < we know that maidens* ears must 
M slow, in receiving a gentleman's language; but 
you must remember Mr. Hayston speaks on a sub- 
ject on which you have long since agreed to give 
bitn a favourable hearing. You know how much 
your father and I have our hearts set upon an 
event 90 desirsU»Ie/ 

In lady Ashton's voice, a tone of impressive, and 
even stern inuendo was sedulously and skilfully 
concealed, under an appearance of the most affec- 
tionate maternal tenderness. The manner was for 
BuckiaW} who was easily enough imposed upoh| 
the matter of the exhortation was for the terrified 
Lucy, who well knew how to interpret her motherV 
hints, however skilfully their real purport might 
be v<uled from general observation. 

Miss Ashton sat upright in her chair, cast 
round her a glance, in which fear was mingled' 
with a still wtkler expression, but remained per- 
fectly silent. Bucklaw^ who had in the mean time 
paced the room to and fro, until he had recovered 
his composure, now stopped within two or three 
yards of her chair, and broke out as follows:*-^^! 
believe I hiive been a d — d fool, Miss Ashton; j( 
have tried to speak to you as people tell me yoting 
ladies like to be talked to, and I don't think you 
comprehend v^hat I have been saying; and no won- 
der, for d— n me if I understand it myself! But^ 
however, once for all, and in broad Scotch, your 
father and mother like what is proposed, and if 
you can take a plain young fellow for your hus-^ 
band, who will never cross you In anything you 
huve a mind to, I will place you at the head of the 
best establishment in the three Lothians; you shall 
have lady Girnington's lodging in the Canongate 
of Edinburgh, go where you please, do what you 
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please^ and see wbat you jikase, and. that '$ fair* 
Onljr I must have a corner at tlie board end for ^ 
worthless old play-fellow of miiie^ whose company 
I would rather want than have, if It were liot that 
the d— d fellow has persiiaded me that I canH do 
without him; and so I hope you won't except 
against Craigie, although it might be easy to fiiul 
much better company/ 

<Now, out upon yoUf Bucklaw^' said lady Ash« 
ton, again interpo8ing,^-«how can you think Lucy 
can have any objection to that bJunt, honest* gooU- 
iiaturcd creature, captain Graigengelt?' 

« Why, madam,' replied Bucklaw, < as to Crai- 
gic's sincerity, honesty, and good-nature, tliey arc, 
i believe, pretty much upon a par-— but that 's 
neither here nor there— the fellow knows my ways, 
and has got useful to me, and I cannot vveil do 
without him, as I said before.. But all this is nq-i 
tiling to the purposef for, since I liave mustered up 
courage to make a plain proposal, I would, falii 
bear Miss Ashton, from her owu lips, give me « 
plain answer/ 

< My dear Bucklaw,' said lady Ashton, f let me 
spare Lucy's bashfulnjess. I tell you, in her pre- 
sence, that she has already consented to be guided 
by her father and me in this matter. Lucy, my 
love,* she added, with that singular con^ination of 
suavity of tone and pointed energy which we havct 
already noticed-f-< Lucy, my dearest love! speak 
for yourself, is it not as I say?' 

Her victim answered in a tremulous and hollow 
vbkT—*rAfl^*« promised to obey you, — -but upon 
one condition.' 

f She means,' said lady Ashton, turning to Buck- 
law, *she expertfi an answer to the demand which 
she has made upon the man at Vienna, or Ratis* 
bon, or Paris,'— or where he is-^— the restitution of 
the engagement in which he bad the art to involve 
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lier. Yoti wittnot, I am sui«f i^y dear Wend, thmk 
it IS wrong that she i^hould feel mueh delkacy 
iipen tWs head; indeed, it concerns us aM/ 

•PerEectly right-Hjuite fair/ said Bucktew, half 
hamming, half speaking the end of t\\t old songr*- 

Iti« best to be off wi' the old love . 
Before you be on wi' the new/ 

•But I thought,* saldh^rpausing,< you might have 
'had an amswer 4»ix times told from Ravenswood; 
P-^n meif I have nota mind to go and fetch one 
myself, if Miss Ashtoii will houour me with the 
comunission*' 

< By no means,' said lady Aislttpn, * we hare had 
the utmost difficulty in preventing Douglas (for 
whom it would be more projjer) from taking <ito 
rash a step; and do you think we could permit you, 
my good friend, almost equally dear to us, to go to^ 
j^ desperMe man upon an^rrand so desperate? In 
fact, all the friends of the family are of opi'nion, 
and my dear Lucy herself ought so to think, that, 
as this unw^orthy person has returned no ;ans\^r 
to her letterr silence must on this, .a» in other 
cases^ he held to give consent, and a eonfract miist 
he supposed to be given tip, when the party waives 
insisting upon it. Sir William, who should know 
hjpst, is clear upon this subject; and therefore, my 
dcarLucy^ — -— 

• < Madam,? said Lucy, witli unwonted energy, 
<lirge me no farthei^-^lf this unhappy engagement 
he restored, I have already said you t^hall dispose 
of me as I'ou \^iU*— till then I should commit a 
heavy sin in the sight of God and man, in doing 
what you require** ~ 

« But my love, if this man regains obstinately 
silent* —^ 

< He will no^ be silent/ answered Luc}'; * it is six 
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weeks since I sent bkn a double of my former let^ 
ter by a sure band;' 

< You have not— you could nojt*- yon durst not^^ 
said lady Ashton^ witb violence inconsistent with 
the tone she had intended to assume; but instantly 
coi*reeting herself^ •mj deareist Lucy^' said sbe» in 
ber sweetest tone of expostulatidiii < how coald you 
think of such a thing?' 

<Na matter,' said Bucklaw; <I respect Missr 
Asbton for her sentiments, and I only wish I had^ 
been her messenger myself;' : 

< And pray bow long. Miss Asbton,' said ber 
motlier ironicaliy, < are we to wait the return oif 
your Pacolet^y our fairy messenger — since our 
humble couriers of flesh and blood could not be 
trusted in this matter?' 

•I have numbered weeks, days, hoars, and mi-> 
«nutes/ said Miss Ashton, < within another week I 
• shall have an answer, unless he is dead. Till that 
time, sir,' she said, addressing Bucklaw, < let me 
be thus far beliolden to you, that you will beg my 
mother to forbear me upon this subject/ 

< I will make it my particular entreaty to ladj 
Asbton/ said Bucklaw; «by my honour, madam, I 
respect your feelings, and although tbe prosecution 
of this affair be rendered dearer to me than ever^ 
yet, as I urn a gentleman, I would renounce it, 
were it so urged as to give you a momjPot's pain;' 

^Mr. Bayston, I think, cannot apprehend that,' 
said lady Asbton, lookitig pale with anger, <wbeii 
the daugltter'a happiness liea in the bosom of the 
mother. Let me ask you. Miss Ashto: , in what 
terms your last letter was couched?' 

< Exactly in the same, madam,' answered Lucy^ 
• whicb you dictated on a former occasion.' 

• When dght days have elapsed theni' said ber 
l^tber> resuming her tone of tenderness, < we shall 
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Iidpe^ my^dearest love^ that you mllend^^^^ bvs* 
pfense/ 

( Miss Aah ton must not be burr^^^ madam/ said 
J3upkIaw,.wbose bluntness of ^^^^^^ not by any 

means arise from want of good nature— « messen* 
gers may be stopped or delayed. I have known a 
day ^s JQurney broke by the casthig off a fore-shoe 
-^Stay^ let me see my caiendcr---tlie 20th day from 
this is St. Jude'sy and the day before I must be at 
Gaverton Edge to see the march betweep the laird 
of Kittlegirtli's blaek mare» and Johnston tbe meal- 
fnongcr's four-year old colt; but I can ride all nighty 
or Craigie can bring me word how the match goes;, 
and I hope, in the mean tiiiiei as I shall not myself 
distress Miss Asliton with any further importunityf 
that your ladyslup y.ourself»^and air William, and 
colonel t>ouglas» will have the goodness to allow 
her uninterrupted tiipe for making up her mind.' 

• Sir,* said Miss Ashton^* you are generous.* 

*Aa £oT that, madam,' answered Bucklaw, <t 
only pretend to be a plain good-humoured young 
fellow, as I said before, who will willingly make 
you happy if you wiir permit him, and sho\(r blm. 
how to do so.* 

Having said this, he saluted her with more emo^ 
tion than was consistent with his usual train of 
feeling, and took his leave; lady Ashton, as she 
accompanied him out of the apartment, assuring 
him, that her daughter did full justice to the since- 
rity of his attachment, and requesting him to see 
sir William befojre his departure, < since,* as she 
said, with a glance reverting towards Lucy, 
« against St. Jude's day, we must all be ready to 
signundsealJ 

< To sign and seal!' echoed Lucy in a muttering 
tone, as the door of the apartment c|osed-^<To 
sign and seal — to do and die!' and clasping her 
extenuated bands togetherj^ sba sunk back on the 
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stupor. 

FrMrliHsshe'Wttr Bhortljr after awaketied by tfae 
hoisfctrottg^nitry ofher brotlicp Heiirf , who dir- 
ooiHiudy-i'eiiiinded lier of a proniiae togive hiin 
two yiirds of carnation Hbbon t^ mal^ knots to b^^ 
new garters* With tbe most patient compbsm^e 
Idicy arose» and^ opening a little tvory^abinet^ 
sought otti the ribbon tbe lad wanted^. measured it 
accaratelyy cut it off into proper lengths^ and l&not-^ 
iei itintotlie fashion bis boyish wMin required. 

^Daima'Shut the cabinet yet/ said- Henry, «for I 
must have some of your silver-wire to fasten the 
belis' to my hawk*s jesses^ and yet the new falcon 
^ not worth them neiUier; fbr do you knew, alter 
all the plague we bad to get her from an eyery^ aH 
the way atPosso, in Manner Water, she^s going 
to prove, after all# nothing better than a rifler'— «he 
justs wets^ her singles in the^blbod of the partridge, 
Mdthenlireaks'away, and lets her fly; and wbat 
good can the poor bird do after that, you know; 
except pine and die in the first heather-cow or 
wbin4)ush'she ran crawl intoF' 

< Right, Henry — ^right, very right,* swd Lucy, 
«min*liftdlyv holding the bc^y fast by the hand* after 
she had given /him the wire that tie wanted; ^but 
there are more Tiflers In the world than your falcon, 
and ' mere wounde<l birds that seek but to* die in 
qiiiet; than can find either brake nor whin^bush to 
Iitde their heatls in/ 

< Ah ! that *s* some speech out of you^ romances,* 
said tlie boy; ^and Sholto says they hiave turned 
your head; but I hear Norman whistling to the 
hawk — .1 must go fasten on tbe jesses.* 

And '' he scampered away wllii tbe 'thoughtless 
gaiety of boyhood^ leaving his sister to the bitter- 
ness of her own Teflections. 

*Itia decreed,* dhesaid, *that every living crea* 
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tarei even those wbo owe me Bfiost fciiidneas, at*e 
to shun me, and leare me to those by M^bom I 
am beset. It is just it should be thus-^-4ilone and 
uncounselled, I involved myself in tbese pei'ils — 
atone and uncounselled^ I^iist extricate myself or 
die/ 
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CHAPTER X. 



what doth ensue 



But moody and dull Melancholy^ 
Kinsman to grim and comfortless Despair, 
And at her heels a huge infectious troop 
Of pale distemperatures and foes to life. 

ConKdff of Err^rt, 

As SOME vindication of the ease with which 
Bucklaw (who otherwise^ as he terms himself, was 
really a very good humoured Callow) resigned his 
judgment to the management of lady Ashton, while 
paying his addresses to her daughter, the reader 
must call to mind the strict domestic discipline, 
which, at this period, was exercised over the fe- 
males of a Scotish family. 

The manners of the country in thii^ as rn many 
other respects, coincided with those of France be* 
fore the revolution. Toung women of the higher 
ranks seldom mingled in society until after mar* 
riage, and, both in law and fact, were held to be 
under the strict tutelage of their parents, who were 
too apt to enforce the views for their settlement la 
life, without paying any regard to the inclination 
of the parties chiefly interested. On such occasions^ 
the suitor expected little more from his bride than 
a silent acquiescence in the will of her parents; and 
as few opportunities of acquaintance, far less of 
intimacy, occurred, he made his choice by the out- 
side, as the lovers in the Merchant of Venice select 
th^ casket, contented to trust to chance the issue of 
the lottery, in which he had hazarded a venture. 

U was itot th^efore surprising, such being the 
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general manners of tbe age, that Mr. Hayston of 
Bucklaw^ whom dissipated habhs had detached 
from good society^ shbuld not attend particularly 
to those feelings in hid elected bride^ to >yhich many 
men of more sentiment, experience, aiid reflection^ 
would, in all probability, have been equally indif- 
ferent. He knew what all accounted the principal 
point, that her parents and friends, namely, were 
decidedly in his favour, and that there existed most 
powerful reasons for their predilection. 

In truth, the conduct of the marquis of A , 

since Ravens vvood's departure, had been such as 
almost to bar the possibility of his kinsman's union 
with Lucy Ashton* The marquis was Ravenswood's 
sincere, but misjudging friend; or rather, like many 
ft'iends and patrons, he consulted what be consider- 
ed to be his relation's true Interest, although he 
knew that in doing so he run counter to his incli- 
nations. 

The marquis drove on, therefore, with the plen- 
itude of ministerial authority, an appeal in the 
Scotish parliament against those judgments of the 
courts of law, by which sir William became pos- 
sessed of Ravens wood's hereditary property. As 
this measure was enforced with all the authority of 
power, it was exclaimed against by the members on 
the opposite side, as an interference with the civil 
judicature of the country, equally new, arbitrary, 
and tyrannical. And if it thus affected even stran- 
gers connected with them only by political party, it 
may be guessed what the Ashton family themselves 
said and thought under so cross a dispensation. Sir 
William, still more worldly-minded than he was 
timid, was reduced to despair by the loss by which 
he was threatened. His son's haughtier spirit was 
exalted into rage, at the idea of being deprived of 
bis expected patrimony. But to lady Asbton's yet 
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tiibreA'itidictive temper^ the conduct of Havenswood, 
or rather of his patron^ ^tppeared to be ah oflR^ce 
chtiltengitig the deepest and most immortal revenge, 
£ veil the ^uiet and confiding temper of Lncy her" 
BAf, stvayed by the opinions expressed by lUf 
around heri could n6t but consider the conductor 
Ravenswood as precipitate^ and even unkiild. ^It 
Avas my fathc^r/ she repeated t^ith a sigh, <wbo 
welcomed him to this place^ and encouraged^ or at 
least Allowed^ tlie intimacy between us. ShQuId Ite 
not hlive remembered this, and requited it with at 
least some moderate degree of procrastination m 
the assertion of bis own alleged rights? I wo^ld 
have forfeited for him dotible the value of these 
lands, which he pursues With an ardour that shows 
he has forgotten how much I am implicated in the 
matter/ 

Lucy, however, could only murmiir these things 
to herself, unwilling to increase the prejudices 
against her lover entertained by all around her, 
who exclaimed against the^ steps pursued on his 
atcountf as illegal, vexatious, and tyi^ikiica}, re- 
sembling the worst measures in the worst ttm^s of 
the worst Stuarts. As a natural consequence, every 
means was resorted to, and every argument urged, 
to induce her to break off her engagement with 
Ravens>v6od, as being scandalous, sfaamei\il, afifd 
sinful, forhied With the mortal enemy of her family, 
and calculated to add bitterness to the distress of 
her parents* 

Lucy's spirit, hoWeter, was highj and althotr^h 
unaided and alone, she could have borne much-^ 
she could have endured the rrpinihgs of her father 
-—his murmurs against vvhat he called the tyran- 
nical udage of the ruling party — his ceaseless 
charges of ingratitude against RavensWood-^his 
endless lectures dii tlhe yations means by whidi 
contratits may be voided and anfiulled^— liis quota-* 
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tians fi^m the civiU the mQnicip&U and Ute canon 
law — and his prelections upon the patria potestas. 

She might have borne also in patience, or re- 
pelled with scorn^ the bitter taunts and occasional 
ylolence of her brother Colonel Ashton, and the 
impertinent and intrusive interference of other 
friends and relations* But it was beyond her pow- 
er effectually to withstand or elude the constant 
and unceasing persecution of lady Ashton, who, 
laying every other wish aside, Iiad bent the whole 
efforts of her powerful mind to brealc her daugh- 
ter's contract with Ravenswood, and to place ft 
perpetual bar between the lovers, by effecting 
tucy's union with Bucklavir. Far more deeply 
skilled than her husband in the recesses of the 
human heart, she was aware, that in this way she: 
might stritwe a blow of deep and decisive vengeance 
upon one, whom she esteemed as her mortal ene- 
my; nor did she hesitate at raising her arm, al- 
though she knew that the wound must be dealt 
through the bosom of her daughter. With this 
stern and fixed purpose, she sounded every depth 
and shallow of her daughter*s soul, assumed alteir- 
nately every disguise of manner which could serve 
ber purpose, and prepared at leisure every species, 
of dire machinery, by which the human mind can 
be wrenched from its settled purpose. Some of 
these were of an obvious description, and require^ 
only to be cursorily mentioned; others were cha- 
racteristic of the time, the country, and the persons 
*" engaged in this singular drama. 

It was of the last consequence, that ail inter- 
course betwixt the lovers should be stopped, and> 
by dint of g«5ld and authority, lady Ashton con-;, 
trived to possess herself of such a complete com-? 
mand of all who were placed around her daughter, 
that, in ibct, no leaguered fortress was ever more^ 
completely blockaded; wbile^ at the same time, ts^^ 
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all oDtward appearance^ Miss Ashton lay under tto 
restriction. The verge of her parents' domains be- 
came^ in respect to her^ like the viewless and en- 
chanted line drawn around a fairy castle, where 
nothing unpermitted can either enter from without^ 
or escape from within. TIais every letter, in which 
Bavenswood conveyed to Lucy Ashfon the imlis- 
pensable reasons which detained liim abroad, and 
more than oneDotc which poor Lucy had addressed 
to him through what she thought a secure channel^ 
fell into tlio hands of her mother. It could mt he, 
but what the tenor of these intei'ccpted letters, 
especially those of Ravenswood, should contiun 
something to irritate the passions, and fortify the 
obstinacy, of her into wliose hands tliey fell; but 
lady Ashton's passions were too deep-rooted to re- 
quire this fresh food. She burnt the papers as 
regularly as she perused them; and as they con- 
sumed into vapour and tinder, regarded them with 
A smile upon her compressed lips, and an exultation 
in her steady eye, which showed her confidence 
that the hopes of the w riters should soon be ren- 
dered equally unsubstantial. 

It usually happens that fortune aids the machi- 
nations of those who are prompt to avail themselves 
of every chance that offers. A report was wafted 
li*om the continent, founded^ like others of the 
same sort, upon many plausible circumstances, but 
letrithout ^ny real basis, stating the master of Ra- 
venswood to be on the eve of marriage with a 
ibreign lady of fortune and distinction. This was 
greedily caught up by both the political parties; 
who were at once struggling for power and for 
i||rt)pular favour, and who seized, as usual, upon the 
inost private circumstances in the Irv^s of each 
other's partizans to convert them into subjects of 
i^litical discussion. 

The marqiiis of A-*-*« gave bis opiiiion aloud. 
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Slid ptiblicif/ not indeed in the course terms fuk 
cribcd to him by captain Craigengeit^ but in a 
manner sufficiently offensive to the Ashtons, 'He 
thought the report/ be saicU « highly probable, and 
heartily wished it might be true. Such a match waa 
litter and f^r more creditable for a spirited young 
fcltowy than a marriage with the daug^itep of an^ 
oid whig lawyer^ wliose cliicanery Imd so- nearly 
ruined his father.* 

The other party, of course, laying out of view 
tha opposition which the master of Ravenswood 
received from Miss Ashton's family, cried shame 
upon his fickleness and perfidy, as if he had se- 
duced the young lady into an engagement, and wil^ 
fully and causelessly abandoned lier for another. 

SuJSicient care was taken that this report should 
find its way to Ravenswood castle through every 
various ciiannet, lady Ashton being well aware^ 
that the very reiteration of the same rumour from 
so many quaiiiers could not but give it a semblance 
of truth. By some it was told as a piece of ordinary 
news, by some communicated as serious intelli- 
gence; now it was whispered to Lucy Ashton's 
ear in the tone of malignant pleasantry, and now 
transmitted to her as a matter of grave and serious 
warning. 

Even the boy ijenry was irtade the instrument 
of adding to his sister's torments. One morning he 
rushed into the room with a willow branch in his 
hand, which he told her had arrived that instant 
from Germany for lier special wearing. Lucy, as 
we have seen, was remarkably fond of her younger 
brother, and at that moment bi& wanton and 
thoughtless unkindness seemed more keenly in- 
jurious than even the (Studied insults of her elder 
ftrotheri Her grief, however, had no shade of 
resentment; she folded her arms about the boy'is 
jieck> and saying faintly^ « Poor Henry! you speak, 
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bat what tbey tdl you/ she burst into a flood of 
Kiirestrained tears* The boy was moyed, notwith- 
standing the tboaghtlessness of bis age and cha- 
racter. < The devil take me/ said he^ < Lucy, if I 
fetch yott any more of these tormenting messages 
agiun; for I like you better/ said he, kissing away 
the tears, « than the whole pack of theiii; and you 
shall have my gray pony to ride on, and yon shall 
canter him, if you like, ay, and ride beyond the 
village too if you have a mind.' 

< Who told you,* said Lucy» <that I am not per- 
mitted to ride where I please?' , 

•That *s a seci-et,' said the boy, <but you will 
find you can never ride beyond the village but 
your horse will cast a shoe, or fall lame^ or the 
castle beil will ring, or something wtli happen to 
bring you back. But if I tell you more of these 
things, Douglas will not get me the pair of colours 
they have promised me, and so good morrow to you/ 

This dialogue plunged Lucy in still deeper cle- 
jection, as it tended to show her plainly, what she 
had for some time suspected, that she was little 
better than a prisoner at large at her father's 
bouse. We have described her in the outset of our 
story as of a romantic disposition, delighting in 
tales of love and wonder, and readily identifying 
herself with the situation of those legendary he- 
roines, with whose adventures, for want of better 
reading, her memory had become stocked. The 
fairy wand, with which in her solitude she had 
delighted to raise visions of enchantment, became 
now the rod of a magician, the bond slave of evil 
genii, serving only to invoke spectres at which 
flie exorcist trembled. She felt herself the object of 
suspicion, of scorn^ of dislike at least, if not of ha^ 
ired, to her own fhmilyi and it seemed to her that 
she was abandoned by the very person on wboso 
account she was exposed to the ennrij^ of all 
around her* Indeed the evidence of Bavenawood's 
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infidelity beg^n to assume every day a more deter<« 
mined character* 

A soliiier of Tortane of ttie name of Wcsteniio^ 
an old familiar'ot' Oraig«ngelt% chanced to arrive 
fmm ahi*oad9 about this time* Ttie worthy captain^ 
though \vitbout any precise communication witii 
lady Ashton, always acted most regularly and 
sedulously in suj^rt of her plans, and easily 
prevailed upon his friend, by d^nt of exaggeration 
of real circumstances, and CQining of others, to 
give explicit testimony to the truth of Raveiis- 
wood's approaching marriage. 

Thus beset on ail hands, and in a manner re^ 
duced to despair, Lucy's temper gav^e way under 
the pressure of constant affliction i&nd persecution. 
She became gloomy a«id abstracted, and, contrary 
to her natural antl i^dinary habit of mind, some- 
times turned with spirit and even fierceness on 
those by whom she was long and closely annoyed. 
Her health also began to be shaken, and her hectic 
cheek and wandering eye gave symptoins of what 
is called a fever upon the s|>lrits. In most mothers 
(bis would have moved compassion, but lady Ash- 
ton, compact and Jrm of purpose, saw these 
Waverit^gs of health and intellect with no greater 
dympatjiy than that with which the hostile engi- 
neer regards the towers of a beleaguered city as 
they reel under the discharge of his artillery, or 
rather siie considered these starts and inequalities 
of temper as symptoms of Lucy's expiring reso- 
lutioii; as the angler, by the throes and convulsive 
exertions of the fish which he has hooked, becomes 
aware that he soon will be able to land him. To 
accelerate the catastrophe in the present case, lady 
Ashton had n^ourse to an expedient very con- 
sistent with the temper and credulity of those 
times, but which the reader wiU probably pro-^ 
nyaunfif truly^^ dii^l^QUcal* ^ : 
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CHAFl^ER XL 

'In vlnch a witch did dwell, in loathly weeds. 

In wilful want, all careless of her needs; 

So choosing solitaxy to abide, 

Far from all neighbours, that her devilish deed» 

And hellish arts from people she might hide. 

And hurt far off, unknown, whomever she envied.' 

f\itry Queen. 

The health of Lucy Ashton soon reqaired the 
assistance of a person more skilled in the office of 
a sick nurse than the female domestics of the 
family. Ailsie GourIay» sometimes called the wise 
woman of Bowden, was the person whom» for ber 
own strong reasons, lady Ashton selected as an 
attendant upon her daughter. 

This woman had acquired a considerable repu- 
tation among the ignorant hy th^ pretended cures 
which she performed, especially in on^comeSf as 
the Scotch call them, or mysterifius diseases wliick 
baffle the regular physician. Her pharmacopeia 
consisted partly of herbs selected in planetary 
hours, partly of wonls, signs, and charms, which 
sometimes, perhaps, produced a favourable influ* 
ence.upon the imagination of her patients. Such 
was the avowed profession of Lucky Gourlay^ 
which, as may well be supposed, was looked upon 
With a suspicious eye, not only by her neighbours, 
but even by the clergy of the district. In private^ 
however, she traded more deeply in the occult sci- 
ences; for, notwithstanding the dreadful punish- 
ment inflicted upon the supposed crime of wltch-^ 
craft, there wa,nted tiot those who^ steeled by want 
a^d bitteroess of spirits were willing to adopt the 
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hdtcful and dangerous charaeter, for the sake jof 
the influence which its terrors enabled them to ex*- 
erciseln tlie vicinity, and the wretched emolument 
whicb they could extract by the practice of their 
siippoised art* 

Ailsie Gourlay was not indeed fool enough to 
acknowledged compact with the Evil One, which 
would have been a swift and ready road to the stake 
and tar-barrel. Her fairy, she said, like Galiban's, 
was a harmless fairy. Nevertheless, she « spaed for- 
tunes, read dreams, composed philtres, discovered 
stolen goods, and made and dissolved matches as 
successfully as if, according to the belief of the 
whole neighbourhood, she had been aided in these 
arts by Beelzebub himself. The worst of the pre*, 
tenders to these sciences was, that they were gene- 
rally persons who, feeling themselves odious to 
humanity, were careless of what they did to deserve 
the public hatred. Real crimes w;ere often commit- 
ted under pretence of magical imposturei and it 
somewhat relieves the disgust with which we read, 
in the criminal records, the conviction of these 
wretches, to be aware that many of them merit, as 
poisoilers, suborners, and diabolical agents in secret 
doniestic crimes, the severe fate to which they were 
condemned for the imaginary guilt of witchcraft* 

Such was Ailsie Gourlay, whom, in order to at* 
tain the absolute subjugation of Lucy AsUton's mind, 
her mother thought it fitting to place near her per- 
son. A woman of less consequence than lady Ashtpn 
had not dare<l to take such a step; but her high rank 
and strength of character set her above the censure 
of the world, and she \fras allowed to Iwave selected 
for her daughter's aUendant the best and most ex- 
perienced sick nurse ^ and niediciner' in the neigh- 
bourhood, where an inferior person would have 
fallen under the reproach of calling in the assis- 
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iaiiice ef a partner and ally of tiie gteat eQCiny of 
Qienkind* 

The bdfianie caugbt her cue readi}/ and by in^ 
nendo). without gi^ng |ady Ashtoiv the pain of dis« 
ttnet explanation. She was in many respects ^ali^ 
fied for the part she played, which indeed could not 
be efficiently assumed without scane knowledge of 
the human heart and passions. Dame Grourlay per- 
ceiled that Lucy shuddered at her external appear^ 
ance, which we hare already described upon her 
appearance in :the death-'Chamber of blind Alices 
and white internally she bated the poor girl for tb^ 
involuntary horror with which she perceived she 
was regarded^ she commenced her f^ratipns by 
endeavouring to efface or overcome those prc^u- 
dices which in her heart she. resented as mortal o& 
fences. This was ^ily done, for the bag^s ei^ernal 
uj^iness was soon balanced by a show of kindness 
and 4nterest» to which Lucy bad of late been little 
accustomed; her attentive services and real skill 
gained her the ear, if not the confidence, of her 
jiatient; and under pretence of diverting the soli- 
tude of a ^ick rooms site soon 1^ her attention cap- 
tive by the legends in which she was well skiHed^ 
and to which Lucy's habits of reading and reflec* 
tion induced her to < lend an attentive ear.^ Dame 
Qouriay's tales were at first of a mild and interest- 
ing character*— >. 

Of hys that nightly dance upon the wold. 
And Jovefs doomed to wander and to weep;, 
And castles hfgh, wbeiie wicked wizards keep 
Their captive tbfalls. 

6raduaHy» however, they assumed a darker and 
more nvyst^rious character, and became such as, 
told by the midniglit lamp, and enforced by the 
tremulous t^ne, the quivering and Kvid Jjp, thejip- 
lifted skinny fore-finger, and the shaking head ot 
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the ngly bloe^yed hag, might have ippdlod a kss 
credmous imaginatioq, in an age nlore hard of be- 
lief. 1?he old Sycorax saw her advantage, and gra- 
dually narrowed her nragic circle around the de- 
voted victim on whose spirit she practised. Her 
legends began to relate to the fortunes of the Ra- 
venswood faniilyi whose ^nci^nt grandeur and por- 
tentous anthorityi credulity bad graced with 90 
many superstitious attributes. The story of the 
fatal fountain was narrated at full length, and with 
formidable additions^ by the ancient ^rbil. Tlio 
prophecy, quoted by Caleb, concerning the dead 
bride, who was to be won by the l»srt of the Ra- 
venswoods, had its own mysterious commentary; 
and the singular circumstance of the apparition, 
deen by the master of Ravenswood in the forest, 
having partly transpired through his hasty inqui- 
ries in the cottage of old AKce, formed a theme for 
many exaggerations. 

iLiicy might have despised these tales, if they 
had been related concerning another family, or if 
her own situation had been less despondent. But 
circumstanced as she was, the* idea that an evil fate 
bung over her attachment, becaihe predominant 
over her other feelings, and the gloom mf supersti- 
tion darkened a mind, already sufficiently Weaken- 
ed by sorrow, distress, uncertainty, and an oppres- 
sive sense of desertion and desolation. Stories were 
toM' by h^r attendant so closely resembling her own 
in their circmnstatices, that she was gradually led 
to converi^e upon such tragic and mystical subjects 
with ih^ beldume, and to reposes sort of confidence 
In tii^ sybil, whorii she still regarded with invdlun- 
tary sMMefing. Dame Gtouriay lni«w4iowtd avail 
b^df of this itiiperfect confidence. She directed 
li^cy^s thoughts to the mems of inqtiirhig into 
fatutityy^the surest niode, p^rltaps^ of shaking the 
und^litatidfiig' and destroying the spirits. Omens 
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were^expoondedy dreams w^re ioterpreted^ and 
other trices of jogglery perhaps resorted to^ by 
which the pretended adepts of the period deceived 
and fascinated tHeir deluded followers* I find it 
mentioned lo the articles of dittay against Ailsie 
Gourlay, (-*— for it is some comfort to think that 
the old haj^ was tried, condemnedy and bunted on 
the top of North-Berwick-Law, by sentence of a 
coraoiission from the privy coiuicii)^ — ^I find, I say, 
it was charged against her, among other oiBfence^, 
that she had, by the aid and delusions of Satan, 
^ shewn to. a young person of qQalitjt in a roiiror 
glass, a gentleman then abroad, to whom the said 
young person was betrothed, and who appeared in 
the vision to be in the act of bestowing his hand 
upon another lady. But this and some other parts 
of the record appeared to have been studiously left 
imperfect in names and datesi^ probably out of re? 
gard to the honour of the families concerned. If 
Dame Gourlay was able actually to play ofi* such 
a piece of jugglery, it is clear she must have had 
better assistance to practise the deception, than her 
own skill or funds could supply. Meanwhile this 
inysterioos visionary traffic had its usual efiect, in 
unsettling Miss Ashton's mind. Ber temper became 
unequal, her health decayed daily, her manners 
grew moping, melancholy, and uncertain. Her fa- 
ther, guessing partly at the cause of these appear- 
ances, and exerting a degree of authori^ unusual 
with him,,made a point of banishing dame Gourlay 
from the castle; but the arrow was shot, and was 
rankling barb-deep in the side of the wounded deer. 
It was shortly after the departure of this woman, 
that Lucy AsJiton, urged by her parents, announced 
to them, with a vivacity by which they were startled^ 
# that she was conscious heaven and earth and hell 
Itad set themselves against her union with Bavej^s- 
wood; still her contract/ she saidi « was a binding 
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trc^h^cty and sbe neitberwotild nor could resign it 
"witiHyut the consent of ^Ravenswood* Let me bb 
assured/ she cohchided, <that he "vrill free me from 
mjr eBgagement» and dispose of me as you please^ I 
care not how. When the diamonds are gone^ what 
signifies the casket?' 

The tone of obstinacy with which this was said^ 
hev eyes flashing with unnatural lights and her 
hands firmly clenched^ precluded the possibility t)f 
dispute; and the utmost length which lady Ashton's 
tirt could attain, only got her the privilege of dic- 
tating the letter, by which her daughter rcquii-cil 
to know of RavensWbod wliether he intended to 
abide by, or to surrender, what she termed, *their 
unfortunate engagement.' Of this advantage lady 
Ashton sofar and so ingeniously availed herself 
that, according to the Wording of the letter, the 
reader would have supposed Lucy was calling upon 
her lover to renounce a contract which was contrary 
to the interests and inclinations of both. Not trusts 
ihg even to this point of deception, lady Ashton 
finally determined to supprc&s the letter altogether^ 
in hopes that Lucy's impatience would induce her 
to condemn RaVenswood unhe>ard and in absence. 
In this she was disappointed. The time, indeed, had 
long elapsed, when an answer should have been re- 
ceived from the continent. The faint ray of bope 
which still glimihered in Lucy's mind, was well 
tiigh extinguished. But the idea liever forsook her^ 
tliat her letter might not have been duly forwarded. 
One of her mother's new machinations unexpectr 
cdly furnished lier With the means of ascertaining 
wTiat she most desired to know. 

The female agent of hell having been dismissed 
from the castle, laily Ashton, who wrought by all 
variety of means, resolved to employ, for working 
the same end on Lucy's mind> an acent of a very 
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different character; Thta wad iio otter fhan'.tiie 
rpverend Mr. Bide4he*bent9 a pfesbytemii clergy- 
inan^ of the very strictest order and most rigid 
principles, whose aid she called in npoit the pdnci^ 
pie of the tyrant In the^ tragedy: — , > 

'I 'U have a priest shall preach her from her iaith^ 
And make it sin not to renounce that vow, 
Which I 'd have broken ^ 

^ , ^ - 

But lady Ashton was iplstaken in the agent sh^ Iijid 
selected. His prejudices, indeed, were easily enlisted 
on her side, and it was no diificult inatter to nmks 
him regard with horror the prospect of a union 
betwixt the daughter of a God-f^aring« professing, 
and Presbyterian faoiily of distinction, with the heir 
of a blood*tbirsty prelatist and persecutor, the 
hands of whose fatliers had been dyed to tiic wri${$ 
in the blood of God's saints. This reseiobled, in thQ 
divine's opiniQnv the union of a Moabttish stranger 
with a daughter of Zion. But with all ttie mor^ 
severe prejudices and principles of bis sect, Bide- 
the-bent possessed a sound judgment, and had learnt 
sympathy everi in that very school of perseciition, 
where the heart is so frequently bar^ned. In a 
private interview with Miss Asliton, he was deqily 
moved by her distress, ahd could not but admit the 
justice of her request to be permitted a dii?ect com- 
munication with Ravenswond, upon the subject of 
their solemn contract. When 8li« urged to hini^tho 
great uncertainty under which' she laboured, whe- 
ther her letter had been ever forwarded, tho old 
inan paced the room with long steps, shook his 
gray head, rested repeatedly for a space on bis 
ivory-headed staff, and after much hesitation, con- 
frssf;d that he thought her doubts so reasonable^ 
that he wqtdd himself aid in the rem6\'al of them. 
'«I cannot but opine. Miss Lucy ,^ he said* *tbat 
^our worjshipful lady mother hath in this matter an 
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eagerness^ wbilk, although it ariseth doubtless from 
loTe'to your best interests liere and hereafter,— »-fov 
the mail is of persecuting bloody and himself a per- 
secutor^ a cavalier or m^ignant, and a scoffer, who 
hath no inheritance in Jesse^ — ^nevertheless we are 
commanded to do justice unto all, and t^ fulfil our 
bond and covenant^ as well to the i^tranger, as to 
^im who is in brotliierhood with us^ Wherefore my- 
selfi €ven I myself, will be aiding unto the delivery 
of yotir letter tothe man Edgar Ravemwood, trusl- 
ittg thatthei issue thea^eof may be your deliverance 
from the nets in w)«ich he hath sinfully engaged 
you. And tl^at I may do in tins neither more nor 
less than iiaHi been warranted by your honourable 
parents, I pray you to transcribe, without incre- 
meut or subtraction, the letter formerly expeded 
under the^dictatton^of your right honpurjable motherj 
and I firhall put it Into such sure course of being 
delivered, that if, honoured young madam, you shf^U 
rBceive no answer^ it will be necessary that you con- 
clude tiiat the man meaneth in silence to abandon 
that naughty eofitract, wbi^h, perad venture, he may 
be unwiHing directly to restore.' 

Lucy eagerly embraced the e:i;pedient of the wor- 
thy divine. A new letter was written in the precise 
terms of the former, and consigned by Mr; Bide- 
the-bent to the charge of Saunders Moonshine, a 
zealous elder of the church when on shore, and 
when on board bis brig, as bcdd a smuggler as ever 
van out a sliding bowsprit to the winds that blow 
betwixt Camfivcre and the east coast of Scotland, 
At the pecommendatton of his pastor, Saundera 
i*eadily undertook that the letter should be secui*ely 
conveyed to the master of Ravenawood at the court 
where he now resided. 

This retrospect became necessary to ^explain the 
conference bctvrixt Miss AshtoD, her mother, and 
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Bttcklawy wlkich we have detuled in a preceding 
cbapter* 

Lucy was now like the sailor^ who^ while drift-^ 
itig through a tempestnous ocean, clings for safetj 
to a single plank, his powers of grasping U becomr* 
ing evei*y moment more feeblef and the deep &u*k^ 
ness of the night only ebequered by the flashes of 
lightning, hissing as tl^eyshow the white tops of 
the billows, in which fie is soon to be engulphed. 

Week crept away after week, and day after ilay. 
St. Jude's day arrived, ttie last and protracted term 
to which iiucy had limited herself, and tliere was 
neither letter nor news of B^venswood. 
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How fair these names, how much unlike they look 
To all the blurr'd subscriptions in njybg)ok! 
The bridegrooiQ.'s letters stand in row above. 
Tapering-, yet straight, like pine-trees in his grove* 
While free and fine the bride's appear below, 
As l%l>t ^nd slender aa her j eiisamins grow. 

; Crabbe\ 



St» Judb's day camey tbe term assigned by Lucy 
htrself as the furthest date of expectatiotv audi m 
we have already saldy there were neither letters^ 
fronif nor news of Ravenswood* But there were 
jsewli of BucklaWy and of his trusty associate Crai- 
gengelty who awve^J ^rly in the morning for the 
completion of the proposed espousals, and for sign- 
ing the* necessary deed^ 

; These had been carefully prepared under the 
revisal of sir William* Ashton himself, it having 
been resolved^ on account of ttie btate> of Miss 
Asbton's health, as it Ws» said, that none save the 
parties immediately Interested should be present 
when tbe parchments were subscribed. It was fur- 
ther determined, that the marriage shoultl be so- 
lemnized upon the fourth day after signing the 
articles, a measure adopted by lady Asbton, in 
order that Lucy might have as little time as possi- 
We to recede or relapse into intractibility. There 
was no appeai*ance, however, of her doing cither^ 
She heard the proposed arrangement with the 
cairn indiflTerence of despair, or rather: with an 
apathy arising from the oppressed and stupified 
state of her feelings. To an eye so nnobserving as^ 
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that of Bucklaw^ ber demeatiour had litQ^ nore of 
reluctance than might siiit the character of a bash- 
ful yoQng laily,^ who, howeycff he could not disguise 
from bimsdfy was complying with the choice of 
her friends^ rather than exercising any personal 
predilection in his favour. 

When the morning compliments of the bride-^ 
groom bad been paid» Miss Ashton w^ ieft feir 
some time: to herself; her mother remarking, tl^t 
the deeds mu^t be signed before the hour of nao% 
in order that the marriage might .be happy, 

Lucy suffered herself to he drestfor the. occasion^ 
as the taste of her attendants suggested^ and was 
of course splendidly arr^ed> Her dress was com- 
posed of white satin and Brussels lace, and h^v 
hair -arranged with a profusion of jewels wh^ie 
lustre made a strange cojitrast to the deadly pale- 
ness of her complexion^ and to the trouble wfafeb 
dwelt in her unsettled eye. 

Her toilette was hardly finished^ ere Henry 
appeared to conduct the passive bride to the state 
apartment^ where all was prepared for signing the 
contracts < Do you know» sister/ said h^ ^I.am 
glad you are to have Bucklaw after all instead o( 
Bavenswoodj who looked like a Spanish grandee 
come to cut our throats, and trample our bodies 
under foot. And I am glad tlie broad seas ai*e 
between us this day, for I shall nevei* forget how 
frightened I was when I took him for .the picture 
of old sir Malise walked out of the canvass. Tell 
me true, are you not glad to be l^irly sltot of htn^' 

<Ask me no questions, Henry,' said his unfortu- 
nate sister; < there is little more can ha{qien to 
make me either glad oM3orry in this world.' 

< And that 's what aU young brides say/ sai4 
Henry; ^and so do not be cast dowii^ liucy» for 
yoa 'lt4eH another tsde a twelvemonth hence-r^-and, 
I am t9 be bride's^man^^uid ride before you to the 
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kuic, liml all oar kith, kin, and^ allied, and aU 
Bii€klaw% are to he moun^ and in ord^^^and I 
sm to have a scarlet laced coat, and a feathered 
liat, mi a sword^belt^ double bordered with goU^ 
SLiii point d^eapagne, and a dagger instead of. a 
is^ord; and I should like a sword much better, bnt 
Douglas won't l^ar of it. Ail my things, and a 
hundred besides, are to come out from Edinbnt^h 
to-night \vtth old Gilbert, and the siimpter-males-^ 
and I will briifg them^ and ^how tbemto yoa the 
instant th^y come.* 

The boy's chatter was here tnierrupted by the 
arriiral of kdy Ashton, somewhat alarmed at her 
daughter's stay* With one of her sweetest smiles, 
she took Lucy's arm wider her own> and led her to 
the apartment where her pi'csence was expected. 

Tliere were only present, sir WiiUam Ashton^ 
and colonel Bouglas Ashton, the last in full regi- 
mentals— BucldaW in bridegroojii trim— Craigen^ 
gelt freshly equipt from top to toe by the bounty of 
his patron, and bedizened with as much lace as 
iiiight have become jthe dress of the copper captain^ 
together with the Rev; Mr. Bide^the-bent; the pise* 
sence of a minister being, in strict presbyterian 
liEioiilies, an indispensable requisite upon all occa- 
sions of unusual solemnity. 

Wines and refreshments were placed on a table, 
0n which the writings were displayed, ready^ for 
signature. ' 

But before proceeding either to business or re- 
freshment, Mr. Btde-the-bent, at a signal froni^«ir 
William Asiiton, invited the company to join him 
in a short extemporary prayer, tit wivieh he im^ 
plored a blessing npon the contract now to be 
solemnized between the honourable parties ttien 
f»>esent With the sfan^icily of his times and pi^o*^ 
fession, which permitted strojilg personsd allimloiiii, 
he ^t|6i^d| that tite wiiiinidkd Mud i)^^^^^^^ of 
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these noble parties might be healed, in reward of 
licr compliance with the advice of her. right ha- 
noiirable parents; and that^ as she had proved 
herself a child after God's commandmejity by ho- 
nouring her father and mt)ther» she and her's might 
eqjoy the promisdi hlessing-^eagtb of days in the 
land here, and a happy portion hereafter, in a 
better country. He prayed further, that the bride- 
groom might tie weaned from those follies whici> 
seduce youth from the path of Ivnowledge; that lie 
might cease to talie delight in vain and uriprdfitahle 
company, scoffers, rioters, aiid those who stt iate 
at the vine, (here Bucklaw winlcfid to Craigengelt) 
and cease from the society that causeth io erj. A 
suitable supplication in behalf of sir William and 
lady Ashton, and their family, concluded this re- 
ligious address, wbicli thus ertibraced every indi* 
vidual present,, excepting Craigengelt wlioni the 
worthy divine probably considei'ed as past all 
hopes of grace. 

The business of the day now went forward; sir 
TTilliam Asbton signed tiie contract with legal 
solemnity and precision; bis son, with militai'y 
nofi-chalance; and Buciclaw, having subscribed as 
rapidly as Craigengelt colild turn the leaves, con- 
cluded by wiping his pen on that worthy^s new 
laced cravat. 

It was now Miss Ashton's jturn to sign the wri- 
tings, and she was guided by her watchful motl^er 
to the table for chat purpose. At her first attempt^ 
fihe began to write with a dry pen, and when the 
circumstance was pointed out, seemed unable^ after 
Eeverai attempts, to <Mp it in the massive silver 
ink-standish, which stood full before her. JL^ady 
Ashtoh's vigilance hastened to supply the deficien- 
cy. I have myself seen the fatal deed, and in the 
distinct characters in which tlie name of Lucy 
Asfaton 18 traced o^ ea^ page^ there is only a 
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very slight tremulous irregularity^ mdicfttiTe of 
her stfite of mind at the time of the snbscriptioDr 
But the last signature is incomplete, defaced^ and 
t^lotted; for while her hand was employed in tra- 
cing it, the hasty tramp of a horse was heard at the 
gate, succeeded by a step in the outer gaHery, and 
a voice, which, in a commanding \one, bore down 
tlie opposition of the menials. The pen dropped 
from Lucy's fingers, as she exclaimed with a faint 
shriek-*<He is come"-4ke is cornel' 
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CHAPTER XIU. 

This by his tongue should be a Montague! 
Fetch me my rapier, bpy; 
Kow, by the faith and honour of my kin. 
To strike him dead I hold it not a sin. 

Jl0me9 nmd JuUtt 



Baedlt had Miss Asbton dropped the pfen, when 
the door of the apartment flew open, and tiie Inasttr 
of Ravenswood entered the apartment* 

Locfchard and another domestic, who had in Tain 
attempted to oppose his passage through the gallery 
or anti-chamber, were seen standing on the thresh- 
hold transfixed with surprise, which was instantlj 
communicated to the whole party in the state-room. 
That of colonel Douglas Asbton was mingled with 
resentment; that of Bucklaw, with haughty and 
affected indifference; the rest, even lady Ashfon 
herself, showed signs of fear, and Lucy seemed 
petrified to stone by this unexpected appaHtion. 
Apparition it might well be termed, for iKavens^ 
wood had more the appearance of one returned 
fi*om the d^ad, than of a living visiter. 

He planted himself fuD in the middle of the apart- 
ment, opposite to the table at which Lucy wad seat- 
ed, on whom, as if she had been alone in the eham- 
ber, he bent his eyes with a mingled expression of 
deep grief and deliberate indignation. His dark- 
coloured riding cloak, displaced from one shoulder, 
bung aroimd one side of his person in the aippl^ 
folds of the Spanish mantle. The rest of his rich 
dress was travel-soilM, and deranged by bard rid-* 
itrg. He had a aword by bis side, and pistols in ht& 



belt. Bid sloucbed'liatr which he faiid not removed 
at entrance^ gave an additional gloom to his dark 
featot^esy which^ waited by sorrow^ aiid marked by 
the ghastly look communicated by long iltness^ 
added to a countenance naturally somewhat stern 
and wlldy d fierc^e and even savage repression. The 
matted and dishevelled Jocks of hair which escajied 
fi*Qm under his hat» together with bis fixed and un^* 
moved posture^ made his head more resemble thai 
of a marble hust than pfla living man. He said not 
a single wordy and there was a deep silence in the 
company for more than two minutes. 

It was broken by lady Ashton, who in that space 
pai*tly recovered her natural audacity^ She de- 
mand^ to know the cause of this unautborisred 
intrusion. 

/ <That iana question^ madam/ said her soti 'Which. 
I have the best fight to ask— -and I must request of 
the master of Ravenswood to follow me^ where he 
can answer it at leisure.* 

Bucktaw interposed, sayiiigi < No man on earth 
should usurp his previous right in demanding m 
explanation from the mai^ter. Craigengeit/ he ad- 
ded, in an under tone, «d-rn ye, why do you stand 
staring as if you saw a ghost? fetch me my^ sWord 
from the gallery.* ' 

<I will relinquish to no man,* said colonel Ash- 
ton, <my right of calling to account the man who 
has offered this unparalleij^d affront to my family.' 

<Be patient, gentlemen,' said Bavenswood, turn- 
ing sternly towards them, and waving his hand as 
if to impose silence on their altercation. <If you 
ai*e as weary of your lives as I am, I will find time 
and place to pledge mine against one or both; at 
present I have no leisure for the dispute^ of triflers.' 

<Trl9ers!' echoed colonel Ashton» half unsheath- 
ing hjs sword, while Bucklaw laid bis band on the 
Jrilt of that which C!raige^gelt had just reached bim^ 
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SfrWiDiam Astiton^akirmedfcnrhia^an's safety, 
rushed between the ypunig; men aitd RaTefiswood, 
exclnimiiigf ^My son, I commikiid yoii--^BQckIawj 
I enkeat you—- -keep the peace^ in the nandeof the 
qtteen and oC the law/ 

<In the naiae oC the law of God/ said Btde^the- 
bent, advancing also with uplifted hands betwem 
BuckllEiW, tiie cdlonel, and the object of tlieir-re- 
sentaent— <In the name of flim who biHiugbt peace 
on earth, and good will to mankind, I imp]ore<— • 
I beseech — I command you to forbear vioteiite 
towards each other. God hatetti the blood-thirsty 
inan-i-he who stnketh with the sword, shidl parish 
with the sword»' 

f Do you take for a dog, sir,' said colonel Asli« 
ton, turning fiercely upon him, <or something more 
brutally stupid, to endure this insult in my fether's 
hoiis^— -Let me go, Bucklaw! He shall account 
to me, or by Heaven^ I will stab him where fae 
stands/ 

'Yousludl not touch him here,' said Bucklaw; 
«he oncej;ave me my lire, and were he the devil, 
come to fly away with the whole house and genera^ 
tton, he shsdl have notMng but fair pfoy/ 

The passions of the two young men ihvk coun- 
teracting each other^ gaveRavens\i^od leisure to 
exclaim, in a stern and steady voice, ^Silence!*^ 
let htm who really seeks danger, take ^e fitting 
time when it is to be fesnd; my mission here will 
be shortly accompIisbed*»*-Is JAerf, madam, your 
band)' he added in a softer tone, exteiiding to- 
wards Mig» Ashton her Iiust letter. 

A fiiuItering'Tes,' seemed rather to escape from 
her lips, than to be uttered as a voluntary answer. 
' < And is iftfs also your hand?^ extending towards 
her the mutual engagement. 

Lucy remained silent. Terror, and a yet stronger 
and more cmifnsttd feelings so utterly disturbed h^ 



- nnderst^mtii^t tliat sbe probably scarcely ^oiopre- 
Iteiided the question that was put to her. 

« If you design/ said sir William Ashton,' to 
found any kgal claim on that paper, sir, do not 
expect to receive any answer to an ei^tr^irjudioiai 
questioi).' - 

*Sir "Willijara Asliton,* said Ravensvvood, «I pray 
you^ and all who hear me, that you will not mistake 
n[iy purpose. If . this yoiing Jady^ of her own free- 
willy desires the restoration of this contract, as her 
lettctr would seem to imply— rthere is no.t a withered 
leaf which this nutumn wind strews on the heath, 
that is more valiieless in my eyes. But I must and 
will hear the trutli from her own mptith-^without 
this satisfaction I wrll not leave this spot^ Murder 
me by numbers yoif possibly, may; but I am an 
armed man-^I am a desperate man«-«— and {will 
not die wlfhout amide ven^ance* This is my reso- 
lution, take it as you may. I wlix hear her deter- 
mination from her own mouth; from her own mouth, 
aloney ^hd without witnesses, will I hear it Now 
chuse/ be said, drawing his sword with the right 
|iai>d, and, with the left,^by the same motion taking 
a pistol from hi? belt and cocking it, but turning 
the point of one weapon and the muzzle of the other 
to the* ground,--r-< Chuse if you will have this hall 
fioatedv with bloody or if you will grant me the de^ 
cispye interview with my affianced bride, which the 
laws of God and the country alike entitle me to de- 
mand.' 

All recoiled at the sound of his voice, and the 

determined action by which it was accompanied^ 
for th^ ecstasy of real desperation seldom fails to^ 
overpower the less, energetic, passions by which^it 
maybe opposed. The cJergyman was the first to 
speak. <In the name of God,' be said^ 'receive aw 
overture of peace from the meanest of bis servants* , 
VOL.JI. N 
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Vfht^ flits bonottmble person deniaiidst sfteil it 'fe 
urged with over viotonce, hnth yet iii it sofflethii^ 
of reason. Let faim hear from Miss Laey's own 
lips that she hn^h 4iftifuliy acceded to the wfH of 
ker parentsy and repentelh her of her eovenaiit 
with him; and when he is assnred of thisy be wiH 
depart in peace unto his own dwellingf and e«fliher 
us no more. Alas! the workings of the ancient 
Adttm are strong even in the regenerate — sot^y 
we should have long sttSerii^ with those whoy 
Ibeing yet in the gaH of bitteritessi and hond tif 
iniqi^yy are swept forward hy the uncontroulable 
current of worldly passion. I^ then the master of 
Ravenswood have the interview on which he in^ 
sistelh; it can bat be as a passing pang to tfiH 
honourable maidetty since bet^ faith m mw irre*- 
¥ocably pledged to the choice of Jier pai^«nts« Let 
it^ I say^ be thus: it belongeth to Hmf fimctlons to 
entreat your honours* compliance with ^lig healing 
wertnre.* 

< Never/ answered lady Ashton^ whose rage bad 
BOW overcome her first surprise and terror-^^ne- 
yer shall this man speak in private with my dau^ 
ttPf the alBanced hride of another. Pass from this 
j;'ooui^. who wil), { remain herift. I fear neither his 
violence nor his weajionsy though some/ she said, 
glancing a look towards colonel Ashtw» <wW 
bear my name, appear more moved by them/^ 

* For God's sal^> madiam/ answered ttio worthy 
divine» < add not fuel to firebrands. The master of 
iiavefisWood cannotf I am sure, object to your 
pt*esence» the young lady's state of nealtli being 
considered, and your maternal duty. I myself will 
sAm tarry; porad^enture my gray hairs may turn 
away wrath.*' 

 You are welcome to do so, sir/ said Aavens^ 
wood; < and lady Ashton iSr also wek^mve to remain, 
ifshe sliiiil tiiink properi but 1^ all others d^rt/ 
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•RftteHswobd/ f^id toteniel Ashtenj cpoarfng 
faiiB AB he weiit oul^ «yod sliall accottnt for tfats 
erebiig/ 

< Wlitii you pkase,* implied Raveiiswood* 

■*. B tit I,^ said Bucklaw; with a half stnil^, < have 
a piior demand on your leistirPr a claim of some 
landing/ 

< Arrange it as yoa will/ said Rarenswood; 
« le^Ve me but this day in peace, and I will hare 
no dearer employment on earth, to*morrow, than 
to give you all the sattsf action you can desire.' 

The other gentlemen ieR; the apartment; but sit* 
William Ashton lingered. 

^Master of Ravens wood/ he said, in a concili- 
ating tone, ^ I think I have not deserved that you 
sltould make this scandal and outrage in my family. 
If you wiU sheathe your sword, and retire with 
me into my study, I will prove to you, by the 
most satisfactory arguments, the inatillty of your 
present irregular procedure * 

♦^To-morrow, sir^— to-morrow— to-morrow, I will 
lieao* you at length,' reiterated RaVenswobd, inter- 
rupting himrMhis day hath its own sacred and 
indispensable business.' 

He pointed to the door, and sir William left the 
apartment. 

Ravenswood sheathed bis sword, uncocked and 
Fetnraed his' pistol to his belt. Walked deliberately 
to the door of the apartment, which he bolted*^ 
l*eturned, raised .his hat from his forehead, and, 
gazing upon Lucy with eyes in wfiich an expre&»^ 
sioo. of sorrow overcame their late fierceness^ 
spread his tlishevelled locks back from his face^ 
and said, ^Do you know me. Miss A^hton!!— ^I aih 
still Edgar Ravenswood.' She was silent; and he 
went on, with increasing Vehemence— «1 am stfll 
that Edgar Ravenswood, who, for your aftectionf 
I'enounced the dear ties by which injared hottoar 
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bound liim to seek TeogQance, I ain timt lUvens^ 
MTOocI, wlip, lor your sake, forgave, nay* cla^sped. 
hands in friendship witb the oppressor and pillager 
of his house— tbc traducer and ipurder^r of his 
father.' 

<My dauj^hter,V answered lady Asbtont inter- 
rupting him, < has no occasion to dispute the iden- 
tity of your pf^rsonj the venom of your present 
language is sufficient to remind her, that she speaks 
with thq mortal enemy of her father.* 

<I pray you to be patient, nriadaro,' answered 
itavenswood; <my ainswer must come from her 
own lips.—* Once more, Miss Lucy Ashtpn, I am 
that Ravenswood to whom you granted the splemn 
engagement, which you now desit*e to retract and 
cancel.* 

Lucy's bloodless lips could only faulter out the 
words, <It was my mother.* 

< She speaks truly,* said lady Ashtpnf * it was I, 
who, authorised alike by the laws of God and m^iu 
advised her, and concurred With her, to set aside 
an unhappy and precipitate engi^ementt and to 
annul it by the authority of scripture vitself.' 

< Scripture!* said Ravenswood, scornfully. 

« Let hiin hear the text/ said lady Asbton, apir 
pealing to the divine, < on which you yourself, 
with cautious reluctance, declared the nullity of 
the pjretended engagement insisted upon by this 
violent man.* 

The clergyman took his clasped Qible from bis 
pocket, and read the following words: *Ifa ivoman 
vow a vow unto the Lord f and bind herself by $^ 
bondf being iji her father*$ house in her youth, and 
Tier father hear her vow and her bond, wherewith 
she hath bound her soul, and her father shaU hold his 
feace at her, then all her vow shall stand.^ 

«And >vas it not even so with usZ* interrvpted 
Ravenswood* 



^ Gontrowl thy Itnpatiencey young man/ dri^Wet*^ 
-dS the divine^* and bear what foUows in the Bfterait 
U^ti'-^^Sut if her falMr disoMow her in the daf 
that he heareth, not any of her vows^ nor of her 
boniSf wherewith she hath bottnd her souls shaU 
staiid, Jndihe Lord shall forgive her ^ because kef 
father disallowed her.^ 

<And w&s not/ said lady Ashton, fiercely an^^ 
trtdmphantly breaking in, — <was tiot oars tli0 
case stated in libly writ?~WilI this person deny, 
that the instant her pfarents heard ot the tow, or 
bond, by whicb our daiigbter had bound her soul, 
vie difirailowed tlie same in the most express terms^ 
and informed hiin by writing <i>f our determination?' 

« And is this all?^ said Rar^nswood^ looking at 
Lucy.— < Ai*e you willing to barter sworn faitb, the 
exercise of f^e- will, and the feelings of mutual 
affection, to this wretched hypocritical sophistry ?' 

^Hear himl' said lady Ashtdn, looking to thi 
clergyman— 'bear the blasphemer!* 

<May God forgive him,' said Bide4he-bent,^and 
enlighten his ignoranCel' 

* Hear what I have sacrificed for you,^ said Ba« 
venswood, still addressing Lucy, <ere you sanctfoti 
What bas been done in your name. The honour of 
an ancient family, the urgent advice of my best 
firiends, bave been in vain used to sway my resolu- 
tion j ndttier the arguments of reason, nor th^ 
portents of superstition, haye shaken my ftdeMty/ 
The very dead have arisen to warn me, a^nd their. 
Warning has been. despised. Ai'e you prepared td 
pierce my heart for itfif fidelity, with tfie vwy 
vres^pon wbicb my raih confidence entrusted^ to 
your grasp?* 

« Master of RaTenswood,* said lady A^bton, 
#you bave asked what questioira yon thought fit. 
Ton see the total incapiacity of my danghter to 
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ansv^er you. But I vfill reply for liery and in a 
manner which you cannot dispute. You tlesire to 
know whether JU^cy Asbton»of her own freerlviiU 
desires to. annul the engagement into which 8he 
has been trepanned. Tou have her letter under bei* 
own bandy demanding the surrender of it; and, in 
yet more fuU evidence of her purpose^ here is tbe 
contract which she bas this morning snbscribedy in 
presence of this reverend gentlemani with Mr; 
Haystoh ofvBucfclaw.' 

Bavenswood gazed upon the deed^ as if petrified. 
^ And was it without fraud or compulsion/ said be^^ 
looking towards the clergy man^^Uiat Miss A^ibton 
subscrtbed this parcbmeat?' 

«I voucb it upon my sacred Character.' 

< This is> indeed, madain^ an undeniable piece of 
^idence/ said ]Btavenswood> aternlyf <ahd it win 
be equally unnecessary and disfaonourabte to waste 
another word in useless remonstrance or reprcmcb^ 
There, madam/ he said^ laying down before Lucy 
the signed paper and the broken piece of gold^ — 
* there are the evidences of your first engagement| 
may you be more faithfni to titat which you have 
just formed. I will trouble yon to return the corres- 
ponding tokens of my ill- placed confidence-^l ought 
rather to say of my egregious folly.* 

Luc;y returned the scornful glance of herJorer 
with a gaze, from which perception seemed to have 
been banished^ yet she seemed partly to have un- 
derstood bis meaning, for she. raised her handa^ 
as if to undo a blue ribbon which she wore around 
her neck. She was unable to accomplish her pur 
pose, but lady Ashtoh cot the ribbon asunder, and 
detached the broken piece of gold which Miss Asltr 
ton bad titi then worn concealed in her bosom; the 
written counterpart of the lovers' engagement she 
for some time had had in her own possesion. Wit hi 
a baugbty curtdey» she delivered both to Bavins* 
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woody who was much soltehed when he took. the 
piece of gold. 

<And she could wear it thus,' be said-^peakini];: 
to himself-^* could wear it iii her very bosom*—* 
tould wear it ficxt to her beart-^even when*'— but 
complaint avails noty' be sakl^ dashing from bis eye 
the tear which bad gathered in ity and resumir^ 
{he stern composure of his manner. He strode to 
the chimnejy and threw into the fire the paper and 
piece of gold^ stamping upon the cods with the bed 
of bis booty as if to insure their deistruction. •! will 
be'iio longer/ he then said, ^ an intruder here— 
Your evil wisbes and your worst offices, lady Ash- 
ton, I will only return, by hoping these will be yoiir 
last machinations against your daughter's honour 
and hai^pihess.' — And to you, madaoi,^ he said,^ ad- 
dressing Lucy, *l have nothing farther to say, ex- 
cept to pray to God that you may not become a. 
world's wonder for this act of wilful and deliberate 
perjury.'— Having uttered these words^ be turned 
on his heel, and left the apartment. 

Sir William Ashtori, by entreaty and authority, 
bad detained bis son and Bucklaw in a distant part 
of the castle, in order to prevent their again meeting 
with Ravenawood; but as the master descended the 
great staircase, liookhard delivered him a billet^ 
signed Sholto Douglas Ashton, requesting to know 
where the master of Ravenswood would be heard 
of four or five days from hence, as the writer had 
business of weight to settle witli him, so soon as an 
important family event had taken place. 

< Tell colonel Ashton,' said Ravenswood^ com- 
posediy, <I shall be found at Wolf's Crag when his 
leisure serves him.' ^ 

As he descended the outward stair which led from 

the terrace, he was a^ second time interrupted by 

Craigengelt, who, on the part of his principal, the 

.Ihird of Bucklaw^ expressed ahope^ that Ravens* 
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WY)od would not leave Scotland within ten days ai 
least, as be had both former and recent civilities 
fbr which to express his gratitude* 

«Tell your master/ said Bavenswood fiercely^ 
<to chuse his own time. He will find me at WofPs 
Crai^f if his purpose is not forestalled.' 

<«M^y master?' replied Craigengelt, encooraged by 
seeing colonel Ashton and Buckiaw at the bottom 
of the terrace, 'give me leave to say, I lim)W of no 
such person upon earth, nor will I permit such laii- 
guage to be used to me.' 

«Seek your master, then, in helir exclaimed 
Ravenswood, giving way to the passion he had 
hitherto restrliined, and throwing Craigengelt from 
him with such violence, that he rolled down the 
steps, and lay senseless at the foot of them— -< I am 
* a fool,' he instantly added, <to vent my passion 
upon a caitiff so worthless/ 

He then mounted his horse, which at his arrival 
He had secured to a balustrade in front of the castlen 
rode very slowly past Buckiaw and colonel Ashton, 
raising his hat as he psust each, and looking in their 
faces steadily while he offered this mute salutation^ 
which was returned by both with the same stern 
gravity. Ravenswood walked on with equal delibe- 
ration until he reached the head of the avenue; ast 
if to show that he rather courted than avoided in- 
terruption. When he had passed the upper gate, ht 
turned his horse, and looked at the castle with a 
fixed eye; then set spurs to his good steed, and die- 
parted with the speed of a demon dismissed by the 
exorcist. 
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/Who comes from the bridal chamberi' 
It is Azraeli the angel of death. 

TSaloBoi 



After the dreadful scene that had taken place 
at the castle. Lacy ws^ transported to her own 
cbamhery where she remained for some time in a 
state of absolute stupor. Yet afterwards^, in the 
course of the ensuing diay» she seemed to have re- 
Goveredt not merely her spirits and resolution, but 
a sort of flighty levity, that was foreign to her 
character and situation, and which was at times 
checkered by fits of deep silence and melancholy^ 
and of capricious pettishhess. Lady Asliton became 
niuch alarmed, and consulted the family physicians* 
But as her pulse indicated no change, they could 
only isay that the disease wais on the spirits, and 
recommended gentle exercise and amusement Miss 
Ashton never alluded to what had passed in the 
state room. It seemed doubtful even if she was 
conscious of it, for she was often observed to raise 
her hands to her neck, as if in search of the ribbon 
that had been takelfi from it, and mutter, in surprise 
and discontent, when she could not find it. Mi was 
the link that bound me to life.' 

Notwithstanding isdl these remarkable symptoms^ 
)ady Ashton was too deeply pledged, to delay her 
daughter's marriage even in her present state of 
health* It cost her much trouble to keep up tlie fair 
side of appearances towftrds Bucklaw. She wbss 
well aware, that if lie once saw any reluctance on 
her daughter's parti he would break off the treatjr^ 
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to ber great personal shame and diabpnoar. Site 
therefore rrsolyed, that, if Lacy continaed passiire, 
the marriage should take place apon the day that 
had been previously fixed, trusting that a change of 
place, of situation, and of character, would operate 
a more speedy and eflRM;tual cure upon the unsettled 
spirits of her daughter, than coura be attained by 
the slow, measures which the medical men recom- 
mended. Sir William Ashton's views of family ag- 
,grandisement, and his desire to strengthen himself 
against the measures of the marquis of A-« — *, 
readily induced him to acquiesce in what he could 
not have perhaps resisted if willing to do so. As 
for the yoiing men, Bucklaw and oplonel Ashton, 
they protested, that after what had happened, it 
Would be most dishonourable to postpone for a sin- 
gle hour the time appointed for the marriage, as it 
would be generally ascribed to ttieir being intimi- 
dated by the intrusive visit and threats of Ravens* 
wood. 

Bueklaw would indeed have been incapable of 
such precipitation, had he been aware of the state 
of Miss Ashtoii's health, or rather of her mfndii 
3ut custom, uiioh these occasions, permitted only 
brief and sparing intercourse between the bride-* 
groom aiidthe bHde; a circumstance so well im- 
proved by fedy Ashton, that Bdcklaw neither saw 
nor saspected. 

On the eve of the bridal day, Lucy appeared to 
have one of her fits of levity, and surveyed wtth a 
degree of giriisb interest the various preparations 
of dress, &o. &c., which the different members of 
the family had prepared for the occasion. 

The morning dawned bright and cheerily. The 
bridal guests assembled in gallant troops from dis- 
tant quarters. Not only the relations of sir William 
Ashton, and the still raorie dignified connexions of 
Jiiflady^ together With the numerous kinsmea and 
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Sillies ef the bHdcgFooiB^ we^^ vgioii ihh 

JQ^f^I ceretnooy, gaitan% inouBled, nrre^d^ and 
icapansoded^ but abnpst; Qvery pr^slbyte^an fftmliy ^ 
of distipctioQyWHMB fifty i^^^^ made « point of 
at^n^iBg upoB ail )pccaskm which wa» ixmside^ 
4s giying a sort of triuaifih ever the roarquiaof 
A<!^--^— i,tn the person of his kiuamaa* Splendid re- 
fredtnaehts. awaited the guests out thei^ amvJilf 
and after It was fiaisbed* the cry was to horfsew 
!I1ie bride was led forth betwixt her brother Be9ry 
Und her mother^ Per gaiety ^f the precedifig d^y^ 
bad giren rise to a ^deqi shade of melaiieh^iyf 
wbicbft however^ did not misbecome an oeeaston so 
thdmeDtoos* There was a light in her eyeSy and a 
colour in het* cheeky whieh had not beea Jiindied 
for many a day^ and whieb, joined to her great 
heanty, and the splendour of her dress and jewefe^ 
occasioned her entrance to be. greet«4 with an 
liniversal imirmnr of applatise, in whic^even to 
ladies could not refrain therosehes from joinings 
While the cavalcade were getting to 4H)rse» sir 
William Ashton* a man c^ peace and of form^ een«- 
sored Ms son Henry for having begirt Mntself 
with a military sword of, {irejp(|s^i^[>liii l^^fth^ h<^ 
longing Id his hrxitber^ colmiel itshtoii* 

<If you must have a swordVl^iitsaidy' upon such 
a peaDefiit ocotsion^ why did jm not use the she^ 
weapon sent from Edimbargh on purpose?^ 

Ilie boy vindicated himself,^ by saying it vas 

lost 

^Yoapnt it (Wt of the way yo^raelff I suppo^ 
said his father^. <oat of ambition to. wear thAt^hing 
th^ might have served sir William WaUace-^lmt 
never mind^ get to Imrse now, and take care of 
your sister.' 

'{lie boy did so» and was placed in the eentre of 
^ ganbnt.traiiw At the time he was too full of bis 
<iwn appearance^ h|s sword, his laced clo^^ his: 
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Ibathmd batf and his maDag^d horse^ to pvty math 
regard to any thing else; but he afterwards retneiii- 
bered to the hour of hiis death, tliat when the hand 
of his sister, by which she supported herself oh the 
pillioa behind him, touched bis own, it felt as wet 
and cold as sepulchral raarbie. 

Glancing wide over hill and dale, the fair bridal 
procession at last reached the parish church, which 
they nearly filled; for, besides domestics, above a 
hundred gentlemen and ladies were present upon 
the occasion. The marriage ceremony was per- 
formed, according to the rites of the preshyterian 
per8uasi€Mi, to which Bucklaw of late had judged 
jiroper to conform. 

1)^ ^Hie^enatcHile ef the cborcfa, a llbend d<de mm 
^stributed to the poor of the neiglibouririgparishts, 
under the direction of Johnny Mortsheugh, who 
had lately been promoted from his desolate quar- 
ters at the Hermitage, to fill the more eli^bte 
situation of sexton at the parish church of Ravehsr 
wood. Dame Gourlay, with two of her contem- 
porari^ the same who assisted at Alice's late wake^ 
seated apart upon a fiat monument, or through'^ 
stone, sate enviously, comparing the shares which 
had been allotted to them in dividing the dole* 

< Johnny Mortsheugh,' said Annie "Minnie,' 
^mighthae minded auld langsyne, and thought of 
his anld kimmers, for as braw as lie is with his 
new black coat. I liae gotten but five herring 
instead o' sax, and this disna look like a gudci 
saxpennys, and I dare say this bit morsel o' beef 
is an unce lighter than ony tl\at 's been dealt 
round; and it's a hit o' the tenony hough, mair 
by token, that your's^ Maggie, is out o' the back- 

«Mii^, (Juo' she?' mumbled the paralytic hag, 
f n^ine is half banes^ I trow. If grit folk gie poor 
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bo^d'oiiy flihig for eomhig td (Ji^ii!^ wtbd^ilig^ iit^: 
iMrbilst it soM b& domethhig^ tbat wad ^ them^ 

fTh«ip ^ifts,' said^ Alkfe €k»(ii^1s£y> «^are dealt for 
ime Joire of tiS'^nor for iNsspcct fbi* wlitetttei* wc feetf 
or 8tar?e. Tiiey wad gie ns wMnstanes foi* loaves, 
ifit would tier veihch^aitt vanity, and yet tb6f ex- 
pect lift to be ais |^t€lii% as tbey ca* it, as if thty 
served u8 for tfiie love and likiag/ 
\ : ^ And that '€ tntly said,^ ansiK^ved her companion. 
;cB»t, Ailsie Goiiriay, ye 'f^ the anldest o^ us 
three, «lid ye evei* see a inair grand bridal?' 

fl winna say that 1 bawe,' answered the hag; 
< bat I think soon to see as bt*aw a'bnriah' 

^And that wad j^iease me as weei,' said Atinie 
Winniei <for tlwre^s as large a^doici and lolk are 
no obliged to grin and laugh, and niak nturgeons^ 
and wish joy to these heUicatqurffty, that Wdii 
ower us^ like brute beasts. I like to pack the dead 
dole in my tap, and tin owier diy auld rhyme,-^- 

. / My Igaf in aiy lap> my peimy in n^ purse. 

Thou art ne'er the better, and I *m ne^er the worse/ 

v^Tbat '» right, Annie,* said the paralytic wp* 
man} <€k)d send us s^ gt^ct&n Tule and a fot kirk^ 
yardP 

'But I wad likiB to ken. Lucky Grourlay, for 
^e ^re the aoldeat and wisest amangns^ whilk o^ 
these revdlers* turns it w^ be to be stre^fcit first/ 

<IK ye see yon dandilly maiden,* said Bame 
6odrlay^ «a* giistenin wi* goud and jewels, that 
they are mounting on tiie white horse behind thiat 
bair-bt*Hined eallaiit in scatiet, wt' the lang sword 
athi^Bide?* 

^ But that *s the bride!' said her companion, her 
cold Jieart tonefaBd wttfa'seme sense of eon^assibn^ 
«that 's the very bride berseU iElb^ wbow! sae 
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jwmgf sae braw^ and sae boanie^'-^iid is her time 
aae short?' 

<I tell ye ber winding sbee^^ said the sybil^ ^is 
up as high as her throat already^ bdieve it wba 
ilst» Her sMid has but lew grains to ran onti and 
nae Wonder*— they 've been weel shaken. The leaves 
are withering last on the trees, bat she fil ne? er 
see the Martinmas wind gair then dance in swiris 
lilce the fairy rings/ 

<Te waited on her for a quarter/ said the para« 
lytic woman, «atid got twa red pieces, or iBm &i! 
beguiled.' — 

<Ayf ay/ answered Ailsie, with a bitter grin^ 
'and sir William' Ashton promised me a bonnfe red 
gown to the boot o' thttt— «a stake,^ and a chiun> and 
a tar-barrel, lass! — what think ye o* that for a 
propine? — ^for being up ^early and douri late for 
feurscore nights and mair wi' his d wining dauglw 
ter. But he may keep it; for bis ain lady, cummers^' 

<I bae heard a sough,' daid Annie Winnie, ^ as if 
lady Ashtbn was nae canny body/ 

<D' ye see her yonder,' said Dame Gourlay,^as 
she prances on her gray gelding out at the kirk" 
yariw-— tlicre 's mair o' utter deevilpy in< tha^ wo- 
man, as brave and fair-fashioned as she rides 
yonder, than in a' the Scotch witches that isrer 
flow by inopnlight ower North-Berwick-Law.' • 

< What 's that ye say about witches,' ye damnM 
bags?' said Johnnie Mortsheogli; «are ye casting 
ye're cantraips in the very* kirk^yard, to miscbieve 
the bride and bridegroom? Get awa^ haine, for if I 
tftk my sou j^ t' ye, I -'11 . gar ye find the road 
faster than ye wad like.' 

<Eh! sirs!' answered AUsie GouHayf « bow bra' 

are we wi' oui* new black coat and our weelipou- 

tbered head, as if we had never kenned hunger nor 

thirst ouirsels! and we '11 be screwing up our ^bit 

"^ddle, 4^ubtless^ in thQ tia' tfae night, arnang^' 
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ItiHf otliet' elW Jifftjcrs for natUes r^unctrJcii ^s seo 
if the pins baod^ J<ihnme--^th|Lt^d a% ladi* 

*I tak ye a' ta witness^ godi^ pe©pte»- >aid Morts- 
heogb* <tbftt she llii^tensr^me wi' iiii^Qh^^^ anfd 
ibre-speafcs me. If oby tfain,^ but gud^ bappt^ns to 
n^ or niy fidflk tbis n^^^^^^ itibe black- 

est ni^bt^s job /sbeeveiv stilled in. I 'irbae bep 
before Presbytery and Synod-— I^ro balf a minister 
liiysei, now tb^t I !in a bedral in an inhabited pa<- 

AUbbugb the mutual batreil betwixt tbese bags 
iaod tbe rest of mankind bad steeled tbeir bearts 
against all inipresdions pf festiyity« this was by no 
means tbe qa^e witb tbe nuittitud^ at large. Tlie 
spkindour of the bridal retinye-*.tbe gajr dresses-^ 
tlie spirited horses-^tbe blitbesome appearanee of 
tbe handsome women and gallant gentlemen as- 
sembled lipon tbe oGcasion^ .had: tbe usual efifeet 
upon thei mfnds of the populace. The repeated 
shouts^ 9f <Asbton aud Bucklaw for ever!'-^— the 
discharge of pistols, gunst and muskettoonsr to 
give what was called the bridaI-sbot> evinced tbe 
intei*est tbe people took in tbe occasion of the 
cavalcade, as they accpmpaniecl it upon their ror- 
turn to tJ>e castle. If tliere was here and therq a» 
elder peasant or Jiis wife who sneered at the pomp 
of the upstart family, and remembered the days erf 
the long-descended Ravenswoods^ even they, at- 
tracted by Uie plentiful chfer which the castle 
that day afforded to rich and poor, held their way 
tbitiier, and acknowledged, notwithstanding tbeir 
prejudices, the influence of /'^mjiAilrion m Von 

Thus accompanied with the. attendance both of 
rich and poor, Lucy returned ^o ber father's hgusf. 
Bucklaw used bis privily. ojF riding next to t^ 
bride, bat, new to such a situation, rather endea* 
Youred to attract attention by tb^ display of bis 
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person and horsemansliipy tban hy any attentpt to 
address her in private. Tbey reached tlie easUe in 
safety y amid a thoussund joyinis acclamations. 

It is well known that the weddings of ancient 
days were celebrated with afestiyepublictty reject- 
ed by tlie delicacy of modern times* The marriage- 
guests upon the present occasion wei-e regaled with 
a banquet of unbounded profusion^ the relics of 
which, after the domestics had feasted in their 
turn^ were distributed among the shouting crowds 
with as many bari'els of -ale as made the hilarity 
without correspond to that williin the castle. The 
gentle|)»€n^ according to the fashion of the tiines^ 
indulged^ for the most part, in ^eep draughts of 
the richest wi|ies> while the ladies prepared^r the 
ball, which always closed a bridal entertainment, 
impatiently expected their arrival in the state gal<- 
lery. At length the social party broke up at a Yato 
hour, and the geivtlemen crowded into tite^ saloon, 
and, enlivened by wine and the joyM occasion, laid 
aside tlieir swords, and handed llieir impatient pai^- 
ners to the floor. The music already rung from tiie 
gallery, along tlie fretted roof of tlie ancient state 
apartment. According to strict etiquette, the bride 
ought to have opened the balU but lady Ashtoii,. 
making an apology on account of her (laughter's 
healti), oifiTeo her own hand to Bucklaw as substi- 
tutf for her daughter's; 

But as lady Ashton raised her head gracefuMy, . 
expecting the strain at which she was to begin the 
dance^ slic was so much struck by an unexpected 
alteration in the orriamertts of tl»e apartmjent^ that . 
she was surprised into an exclamation ^-<-^ Who haa 
dared to change the pictures?^ 

All looked up, and those who knew the usual state 
of the apartment observ^ed, with surprise, that the 
picture of sir William Ashton^s father was removed 
from its place^ and m its stead tlmt of old sir Ma^^ 
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lise Rftycinimood seamed to frown wrath and ven^ 
geance ttpofi lite party assenrbled b«low/Tbe ex- 
change itiHst have beisti m^ade while the apartm^ntis 
were empty^ but had not bc^en observed iiutil the 
tor^jihes aiid lights ill the sconces were kindted for 
the bal}. The haughty and heated spirits of the gen- 
tlemen led them to demand an immediate inquiry 
Wo the cause of what they deemed an affront tQ 
their host and to theraselV€§; but lady Ashton, re- 
covering l^rself^ imssed it over as the freak of a 
crazy "wench wIm^ was n^iintained aboiit the castle, 
and whose susceptible imagination had been observ- 
ed to be much affected by tlie stories which dame 
Gourlay delighted to tell concerniiig * the former 
filmily/ so lady Asfatpn mimed the Ravenswoods* 
The obnoxious picture was immediately removed> 
sMid the ball was opened by lady Ashton with a 
grace and digiiity which supplied the charms of 
youthf^^and almost verified the extravagant enco^ 
miums of the elder part of the company, who ex- 
toiled her performance as far exceeding the dam^in^ 
of the mtng generation; 

When lady Ashton sat down, she was not stir- 
prlsed to find that her dat^hter had left t4ie apart- 
ment, and she herself followed, eager to obviate any 
impr^sion which might have been made upcm • l»er ' 
nei'ves by an incident so likely to affect t^em as( tlie 
mysterious tramposition of the portraits. Appa*- 
rejtitiy she found Jber apprehensions groundless^ for 
she retiittied in about an hour, and whispvred^ the 
Jbridegroomy who extrieated himself from* the* j^n^ 
cers, and vanished from the apartments The in*- 
struments now played tl^r loudest ^trains-^tbe 
dancers pursued their eaiercise with all the enHiu- 
siasnd inspired by ycmtfa, mirth, and' high spirits, 
wb^t a cry was heard so shrilt and piercing, as at 
Gd^ to arrest tlie dance ^d the music. All stcK^ 
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agCiMihni'ij Wt whea the ycB vas wfpSok r^tt^Sati^ 
cdsod AsbtOB smUchrd a tonrfa friMB the wxHKr, 
smI, dcauMdiBg the key of tiw brMal-chaaibcr firom 
Benryt to whooiy as bride^a-van, it bad beeB cn- 
troBtedy rwbrd tbitfaer^ followed by sir William and 
lady AsbtiiOy and one or two others^ near relaUioBS 
of tbe family. The bridal gacsts waited tlieir retnni 
in stopified amazeoienL 

Arriired at the door of tbe apartmrat^ colonel 
Ashton knocked and called^ bot received no answer) 
except stifled groans. He hesitateil no longer to 
open tbe door of the apartment^ in which he fbond 
opposition, from something which lay against \X. 
When he bad succeeded in opening i^ the body of 
the bridegroom was found lying on the tbreshhoUl 
of the bridal'^hambery and all around was flooded 
with blood. A cry of surprise and horror was rais- 
ed by all present; and tbe company, excited by this 
new idarm, began to runb tumultuously towards . 
the sleeping apartment. Colonel Ashton, flrst whis- 
pering to his mother^ — * Search for her— she has 
murdered him!' drew his sword, planted himself in 
the passage, and declared he would sufier no man 
to pass excepting tRe clergyman, and the medical 
person present. By tbeir assistance, Bocklaw, who 
sttU breathed, was raised from tlie ground, and 
transported to another apartment, where his friends, 
full flf suspicion and murmuring, assembled -round 
him to learn tbe opinion of the surgeon. 

In the mean while, lady Ashton, her hosbaftd, 
and their assistants, in vain sought Lucy in the biri* 
dal bed and in the chamber. There was no private 
passage from the room, and they began to tbitik 
that she must have thrown herself from the window^ 
when one of tlie company, holding bis torch lowier 
than tbe rest, discovered something white in the 
corner of tbe great ol^-fashiohed chimney of tbe 
apartment* Here they found the unfortunate girl> 
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seated, or ratherjcouched likea bitt« upon its form 
-^iier head-gear dishevetledf her night-clothes torli 
atid dabbled with bloody-^her eyes glazed^ and her 
features convulsed into a wild piiroxysm of insanity^ 
When she saw herself discov^^dy she gthb^red, 
made moitthS) and pointed at them with her blotfdy 
fingers/ with the frantic gestures of an exulting de- 
moniac* 

Female assistance was now hsK^tily summoned; 
tlte unhappy bride was oveqiowered, not without 
the use of some force. As they carried her over the 
threshholdji she loolced ^awn, and uttered the ouly 
ai'ticulate words that she had yet spoken, saying, 
with a sort of grinning cxuitation-^< So, you have 
ta'en up your bonn(e bridegroom!' She was by the 
shuddering lissistants conveyed to another and more 
i*etired apartment, where she was secured as her 
situation re^quired, and closely watched. The un«^ 
utterable agony of the parents— 'the horror aiid 
confusion of all who were in the castle-^he iury of 
contetiding ^iiassions between the friends of the dif- 
ferent parties, passions augmented by previous in. 
temperance, surpass description. ; 

The surgeon was the Arst who obtained some- 
tiling like a iMttient hearing; he prohouiiced that 
the wound of Buoklaw, though severe and danger- 
ous, was by iio means fatal, but miglit i*eadily te 
rendered so by disturbance and hasty removal. 
This silenced- the numerous party of Bucklaw's 
friends, who had previously insisted that lie should, 
at all rates, be transported froni the castle to the 
nearest t>f their houses. They still demanded, how-- 
ever, that, in consideration of what bad. happened^* 
four of their number should remain to watch over 
the sk;k-bed of their friend, and that a suitabtef 
number of their domestics, wdt armed* should also 
remain in the cas^# This condition Mng acceded 
to oalbe partof c<donel Ashton and ius ^er^ the 
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rest of the bridc^iroom's friends left thecAstte, oot- 
witkstanding tbe hour and the darkness of the 
nigbt* Tbe cares of the medioal man were next 
employed in behalf of Miss Asbton» whom4ie pro-^ 
nonnced to be in a very dangerous ^ate. Fartiier 
medical assistance was immediately summoned. 
All nigbt she remained delirious. On themonri^, 
she fell into a state of absolute insensibiliQr* The 
next evening* the physician said* would be tliie cri- 
sis of her malady* It proved so, for alUioogh. site 
awoke from her trance with some appearance of 
calmness^and suffered her night-clothes to be cbang- 
edj or put in order, yet so soon as she pot her hajid 
to her neck» as if to search for tlie fatal blue ribbon, 
a tide of recollections secerned to. rush upon her^ 
which her mind and body were alike incapable of 
bearing. ConTulsicm followed convulsion, till they 
closed in death, without her being able to niter a 
word explanatory of the fatal scene. ^ 

The provincial judge of the district arrived ^ 
day after the young lady had expired, and execut^, 
tliough with all possible delicacy to the afflicted 
famiiyf the painful duty of inquiring into tliis fatal 
transaction. But there occurred nothiiig to explain 
the general hypothesis, that the bride, in a suddent 
fit of insanity, had stashed the bridegroom at the 
thresbhold of the. apartment. The fataT weapon was 
found in the chamber, smeared with blood.^ It wa» 
the same poniiu'd which Henry should have worn 
upon the wedding-day, and whiqh his unhappy sister 
had probably contrived to secrete upon the prece- 
ding evening, when it had been shown to her amoi^ 
other article^ of preparation for the Wedding. > 

The friends of Bucklawea:ped«d that upon bis 
recovery he would throw some light upon this dark, 
story » and eagerly pressed him with imjuiries^ which 
for 9onie time hie evaded unider pretext of weakness. 
ll^M^i liowever^ be bad been transported to hm own 
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hause^ and was considered as in a state et cooTa* 
lescence^ hie assembled those persons, both nkle and 
female, who had considered tlieffiselves as entitled 
to press him on this subjectr and retuinned tbent 
thanks for the interest they had expressed in his 
behalfp and their offers of adherence and support*^ 
f I wii^ yon all,' lie said, ^ my frieftds, to understand^ 
however, that I have neither story to tefl, nor injur 
rics to avenge. If a lady shall qiiestion nae Jience*^ 
forwafd upon the incidents of tliatunliappy night, 
I sbkll remain silent, and in future consider her as 
desirous to break o^ iier friendship with me* But 
if a gentleman -shall ask me the same question, I 
sbali regard the incivility as equivalent to an invi* 
tation to meet him io the Duke's Walk, and I ex- 
pect that he win mle hiaraelf accordiiij^y,? 

A declaration so decisive admitted no commen- 
tary; and it was soon after «een that Bocklaw had 
ar&en from the bed of sickness a sadder and a wis^ 
man than be bad hitherto shown hims^f* Ha dis^ 
missed Craigengelt frOlii his society, but not witjb- 
out such appovkiofl as, if well employed, niight 
secure liim against iiidigaiice, and against tempta- 

Buchlaw aifterwards went abroad, and never r&- 
turned to Sootland; nor was be knowh «ver to hhil 
at the circumstances attending^ his fatal marriage^ 
By many readers this may be deemed overstrain^^ 
romantic, and xromposed i»y the wild imagination of 
an authc^r, desirous of gratifying the popular appe*^ 
lite for the horrible; but thtwe who are t*ead in the 
private family history of Scotland during the period 
in which the scene is laid, will readily discover, 
through the disguise of borrowed names juid added 
incidents^ the leading particulars of an owsb "TEtis 
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CHAPTER XV. 

 -' '  -'" ' 

"Whose mind :*8 so Tnarbledy.iiid his heart so hard, . 

That would iiot^ when this hu|^ mi^ap was heard^ ^ 

T6 di* utmost note of sorrow set their sonff, 

To.see « gallant* witfai so great a graoe« 

So snddemy imtfaoughton^ so overthrown, ^ 

And so to perish, on so poor a place, 

By too rash ridihg in abound nnlmowtl? 

Poem, inJS/Uhet*9 JBctaidri/j V0L It 

Ws hay« anticipated the course of time to iten* 
tion Bucklaw^s Tecoverjr and fate^ that we miglit 
not interrupt tbe detail of events which succeeded 
the fi&neral of the unfortunate JUugjt Ashton. Thi? 
tnelancholy ceremony was performed in ihe nusi^ 
dawn of an autumnal mornings with as little att«n^ 
dance and cerentony as could possibly be dispensed 
With. A very few of the nearest relations attended 
ber hody to the same churchyard to which she liad 
so lati»ly been led as a bHde, with as liftie liree-will^ 
perhaps^ upon that former occasion^ as could he libw 
testified by her lifeless and passive remains. An 
ai^fe adjacent to the church had been fitted up by 
sir WilHam Ashton as a family cemetery^ here^ In 
a coflin h^arinj^ neither naitie nor date, were con- 
signed to dust the remains of what was once lovely, 
b^utifuK and innocent; though exasperated to 
phi'enzy by a long tract of unremitting persecu- 
tion. White the mourners were busy in the ^'auttr 
the three village hags, who, notwithstanding the 
unwonted earliness of the hour, had snuffed the 
carrion like vultures, were seated on the «tlirough-^ 
stane,* atid engaged in their wontfed unhallowed 
q^nfei'ence* 
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:*pU not I say/ said 0ame Goarlay^ ^tiiat thi^ 
tu^aw bridal would tie foliowodt^ as brawa fanerall^ 

« I think/ answered Dame Tnnnie^^tbere 'b little 
Vavery at itf neither meat nordrinft^ and just a 
wheen silyer fqipentes to the poOr folk^ it was littte 
worth while to come sae far road for sae sma' pro- 
fits and as sae fraiL^ . 

^Oatf wretch!* replied Datne Oourlay, ^can a* the 
damties they could'gi'e as be half see sweet as this 
hoards vengeance} There they are that were caper*' 
ing on their prancing nags ibar days since, and 
they ^re now ganging as driegh and sober as oar- 
sds tlve day. There were a' glistening wi' gowd 
and silver-— they 're now as black as the croo|^. 
Aiid Miss Lucy Asbton, that grudged when an 
honest woman came near her, a taed may sit on 
l»?r coffin the day^ and she never m^nnner when he 
croakR. And lady Ashton has hell-fire burning in 
her breast hy thla time; and sir William, wi' Ws 
gibbfts, and bis faggots, and his chains, how likes 
lie the witcheries of hiaain dwelling house?' 

f And IS /H true then,* mumbled the paralytic 
wretch, ^ that the bride was trailed out of her bei^ 
and up the chlmkiy by evil spirits, and that the 
bridep'oom*^ face was wrung round abint him?* 

< Te needna care wha did it^ or how it was done/ 
said Ailsie Gourlay; <but I Ml uphaud it for nae 
sticket job, and that the lairds and ladies ken this 
-day/- ■■-',.. -v. -- 

«And was it triie/ said Annie Winnie, *sin ye 
ken sae mickle about it, that the picture of auld sir 
Mallse Raveaswood came, down on the ha' fioorj 
and led out the brawl before them a'?' i 

h ^ Na/ said Ailsie^ <bqt into the ha' came the pic* 
tnre-r^nd I ^ ken weel , how^it came there— to gi'e 
them a waraing that pride would, get a fa'* But 
there 's as queer a ploy, tummerS) as (my o' thae^ 
that 's gaun on even now in the burial va\ili yonder 
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-^ye ssw twiP momrmtrSf wP cnpe mid clbkt, 
gBBg dour* tibe steps pair mad paii^' 
« W hsl alMMiliI ail u to «e thcai?* 8tid Hie mie old 



<I GMBled them/ said the othov with the eagcr- 

of a psrsoB to wiioai the spectacle had aflford* 

ed to^much interest to be Yiew^ with indilleraice. 

<Biit je did not see/ said AAsie, exaiti4g in her 
siqierior observation, <tliat there 's a thirteeath 
aoun^ theai tliat they ken Aaething aboat; aiul^ if 
auld f reets saj troe, there 's ane o* that Gon^|iy 
that 'U not be laog for tliis world. Bat come awa, 
commers; if we bide here^ I 'se warraDt we get the 
wyte o' wliatev^ ill comes-of it, and thatgoid will 
come of it nmie o* them need ever think to see/^ 

And tbii^ croaking* like tlie ravens when they an- 
ticipate pestilence, tlie itt-boding sybils witlidrew 
firora the churchyard* 

In fiact, ttie nioiGmerSf ^iien the service of inter- 
ment was ended, discovered that there was among 
them one more than the invited namber, and the re- 
mark was commnnicated in wliispers to c»ch other. 
The suspicion fell opon a figure, whichy muffled in 
the same deep mooming with the ofhers, was re- 
clined, almost in a state of insensibility, against 
one -of the pillars of the sepaichral vaalt 

The relatives^of the Ashton fhmtly were express 
sing in whispers their surprise smd displeasure at 
the intrusion, when they were interrupted by 
colond Ashton, wlio, in his father's absence^ acted 
as principal mourner. ^I know/ he said in a whis- 
per, < who this person is; be has, or shall soon have, 
: as deep cause of mourning as ourselves-^Ieave me 
to deal with him, atui do mrt distnrb the cereaMmy 
by unneeessary exposure. So saying, he separated 
himself from the group of bis relations, and tafciiig 
the unknown moumer by the cloak, he said to him; 
in a tone dT suppiressed eim^tioni^^Pcrflow me.' 
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The. atranger, as if staiiing from a trance at 
the sound of tiis voice, mechamcatly obeyed, and 
they ascended the broken ruinous stair which led 
from the sepulchre into the churcliyard* The other 
mourners folio wed, but remained grouped together 
at the dpbi* of the vault, watching with anxiety the 
motions of colonel Ashton and the stranger, who 
now appeared to be in close conference beneath the 
shade of a yew-tree, in the most remote part of the 
burial ground* 

To this ^ sequestered spot colonel Ashton had 
guided the stranger, and then turning round, ad- 
dressed him in a stern and composed tone^^I 
cannot d<>|ibt that I speak to the master of Ravens« 
wood.' No answer was returniBd. <I cannot doubt/ 
resumed the colonel, trembling with rising passion^ 
> that 1 speak to the murderer of my sister?' 

< Tou have named me but too truly,' said Ravensr- 
wood, in a hollow and tremulous voice, 

<If you repent what you have done,* said the 
colone], <may your penitence avail you before God; 
with me it shall serve you nothing, {{ere/ he said^ 
giving a paper, >is the measure of my sword, and 
a memorahdnm of the time and place of meeting. 
Sun-rise to-morrow morning, on the links to the 
east of Wolf's-hope.' 

The master of Ravenswood held the paper in his 
Tiand, and seemed irresolute. At length he spoke—- 
^P« not', he said, <urge to farther desperation a 
wretch who is already desperate. Enjoy your life 
while you can, and let me seek my death from 
another.' 

«That you never, never shall,' said Ashton. 
-«You shall die by my hand, or you shall complete 
the ruin of my family on taking my life. If you 
refuse me my open challenge, there is no ad van-, 
tage I will not take of you, no indignity with which 
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1 will not Ibad foQ, until the very name of ftavens- 
tirobd shall be the ^sign of every thing that is ^9- 
faonoarabley as it is already of all fliatkis villanoas.' 

< That it shall nerer be/ said Ravens wood, fierce- 
^; <if I am the last ivho shall bear it, I owe it to 
those who once owned it» that tiieiiame shall be ex- 
tinguished without ihfatiiy. I accept y6ur challenge, 
tfme, and place of meeting. We meetf I presume, 
aldne?' 

< Alone we meet,^ said ccdond Asliton, f and alone 
will the survivor bf us return from that plabeof 
rendezvous/ 

«Tbeii God have mercy epnr j&e souiof him who 
. fatls!' ^aid Ravenswood* . • 

^So be itP said colonel Ashton; ^so far can my 
charity reach even for the tnaii I hate most deadly^ 
aiid wjth the deepest reason. Now» break offy for 
we shalU be interrupted. The Hnks by the sea-shore 
to the east of Wolf's-bope-^the hour sun-rise^-^ 
our s\*^ords our only weapons.* 

^Enough/ said the master, < I will notlailyou.' 

They sepal^ted; i;olonel Ashton joining the rest 
of the mourners^ and the master of Ravenswood 
taking his horse, which was tied to a tree behind 
the church. Colonel Ashton returned to the castle 
with the funeral guests, but found a pretext for 
detaching himself from them in the evenings when, 
changing his dress to a riding habit, he rode to 
Wotf's-hope that night, and took up his abode in 
the little inn, in order that he mightbe i^ady for 
Ibis rendezvous in the morning* 

It is not l^nown how the master of R^venswood 
disposed of the rest of thfit unhappy day. ]>ate at 
night, however, he arrived at WcMPs Grag, and 
iaroused his old domestic, Caleb Balrlerstone, who 
had ceased to expect his return* Cdn^sed and 
dying rumour^ of the late trdgical death of Miss 
Ashton, and^ of its mysterious ^cause> liad already 
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i>eiicbe4the eld; m^iiy who was^llGd witB tbe ^V 
RR)^! anXletj^ ^n account of the probable effect 
tiie^eveB^migbf produce uppn tlie mind of bijs 
maBter. 

Tbe conduct of B^venswootl bad. notb^ig W 
dlleyiate bis apprebension^. Tq tbe butler's trem- 
blinj; entreatiesy that he would take some reft^sb*- 
menty be at first returned no answer, and th€rn 
suddepl J and fiercely demanding wine, hedrank^ 
contrary to bis babits> a very large draugbt* See- 
ing ttiat ius master would eat notbing, the old man 
afibcUonately entreated that he wouid permit bim 
to light himi to; his chaiKdier. |t was not until the 
re(|iiest was three or four tinges repeated, that 
B^veiiswood made a mute sign of compliance. But 
wben Balderstone conducted hijrn to an apartipent 
which had been comfortably fitted jupt and wiiich, 
fi^ce, bi^ return, he had usually Qccupii^» Ravens- 
Vf^ stopped short on the tbreshhotd. 

«Not here,' said he, sternly; < show vi^p Mh» rpom 
in wbtch my father died^ the ro<>m in whid^ mn 
slept the night they were at the castle.^ 

«WbjQ^ 811*2' sajd Caleb, too ^rrift^d to presenre 
his pr^Sj^nce rf mii^d. 

^/S!^ Lucy A^tonWvojold you ^iU pe, old 

mapi, by forciiig me to repeat her native?' 

Caleb Would bsive siiud southing of the disra- 
pair of the cbambery but was sUenced by the irri* 
taj^le impatience which was e3f;pressedl in his mastei^ 
countenance; he lighted the w*ay trembling and in 
ailenqe, placed tiielampon tb^ t^ible Qf the d^si^rted 
wo0nh <ind was abpuit to attempt #onie arrangeqpient 
of the bed, lichen bis master bid him begone ^ io 
a tone that admitted of no 4«lay. Tbe old nsMm 
retired not to nest, but to prayerf and from titn^ tqt 
time crept to the door of the ^a^ment, in iHrd^ to 
find oiMt whether Kavev'swood h^ goiie to repoack 
liia oi^a^ured bwtj sjtfjp ujs^n tk^ floor i««t fl^ 
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interrupted by deep groans; and tbe repeated 
stamps of the heel of his heavy bootf intimated too 
clearlj» that the wretched inmate was abandoning 
fiimseif at such moments to paroxysms of uncoa- 
trouled agony • The old man thoagfat that 4}i6 
morningy for which he longed, would never have 
dawned; but time, whose course rolls on with equal 
current, however it may ]S»eem more rapid or more 
slow to mortal apprehension, brought the dawn at 
last, and spread a ruddy light on ttie broad vei^ 
of th^ glistening ocean. It was early in November, 
and the weather was serene for the season of the 
year. But an easterly wind had pt*evailed during 
the night, and the advancing tide rolled nearer 
than usual to the foot of the crags on which thQ 
castle was founded. 

With the first peep of light, Caleb Baiderstone 
again resorted to the door of Ravenswood's sleep- 
ing apartment, through a chink of which he bb<^ 
served him engaged In measuring the length of 
two or three swords which lay in a closet adjoining 
to the apartments He muttered to himselfS» as he 
selected one of these weapons, <It is shorter— «let 
Iiim have this advantage as he has every other.' 

Caleb Baiderstone knew too well, from wttait lie 
witnessed, upon what enterprise his master was 
bound, and how vain all interfei*ence on his part 
must necessarily prove. Be had but time to re^af 
ft*om the door, so nearly was he surprised by his 
ikiaster i^uddenly coming out and descending to 
the stables. i?he faithful domestic followed^ and 
from the dishevelled appearance of liis mastered 
dress and his ghastly looks, was confirmed in his 
conjecture that he bad passed the night without 
sle^ or repose^ He found him busily engaged in 
saddling his horse, a service from which Caleb^ 
though with a fanltering voice and trembling bands^ 
offered to relieve htm. Ravenawood rejected hia 
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assistance by a ntute sign, and having led tho 
animal into tiie courts was just about to mount bini^ 
when the old domestic's fear giving way to the 
strong attachment which was the principal passion 
of his mind^ he flung himself suddenly at Ravens- 
wood's feet, and qlasped his knees^ while he ex- 
claimedi, <0b, siH ohy master! kill me if you will, 
but do not go out on this dreadful errand. 0! my 
dear master, wait but this day— the marquis of 
A— comes to-morrow, and a' will be remedied.'' 

< You have no longer a master, Caleb,' said Ra- 
Venswood^ endeavpuring to e::£tricate himself; < wliy, 
old man, would you cling to a falling tower?' 

< But I have a master,' cried Caleb, stilt holding 
him fast, < while the heir of Ravenswood breathes. 
1 am but a servant, but I was your father'^ — your 
grand-father's-^I was born for the Camily-^I have 
lived for them— I would die for them — Stay but at 
borne, and all will be well!' 

< Well? fool! well?' said Ravenswood; * vain old 
man, nothing hereafter ii| life will be well with 
me, and happiest is the hour that shall soonest 
close it.' 

; So saying, be extricated himi^elf from tbe old 
inan's hold, llirew himself on his horse^ and rode 
but at the gate; l)utjnstafitly turriing back, he 
threw towards Caleb, who hastened to meet him, a 
beavy purse of gold* 

^Caleb,' he isaid, with a ghastly smile, « I make 
you my executor^ andi again turning his bridle, he 
resumed his course down the hil). 

The gold fell anheeded on the pavement^ for ther 
old man ran to observe the course whicb;wastakenr 
by blsmaster,^ who tqrned to the^eft down a smalt 
and broken pathr which, gained the sea^^horo 
through a cleft ii^the rock, and led to a sort of 
cove> wher0^ m former times, the boats of the easily' 
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were wont to be moored. Observing bim take tbis 
coursOf Caleb, hastened to tbe eastern battjeinent, 
whicb commanded the prospect of the whole sands, 
very near as far as the village of Wolft's-bope. H)2 
could easily see bis master riding in that direction^ 
as fast as the horse could carry him* The prophecy 
at once rushed on Balderstone's mind, that tlm 
lord of Ravenswopd should perish on the Kelpie^s 
Flow» which lay half way betwixt the tower and 
the links or sand-kiiollsi to the north-east of WolTs- 
hope. He saw hiru accordingly reach tiie fatal spatf 
but be never saw him pass furtiier. 

Colonel Asbton, f)*atitic for revenge^ was already 
in the field, pacing the turf with eagerness^ and 
looking with Impatience towards the tower for tbe^ 
i^rival of his antagonist. The sun had now risen^ 
and showed its broad disk above the eaeitern sea, 
sp that he could easily discern tlie horseman wfaa 
rode towards him with dpeed wtdcb af^aed Impab* 
tience equal to his owtu At oitce the .figure became 
invisible, as if it had ntelted into the air; He rubbed 
his eyeSf as if hc^ had witnessed an ^parition^ and 
then hastened to the spot, near which he wa»mtl 
by Balderstone^ wbo bamt froto tlie o)ipoiMte ^tec- 
tion* No tra^r wlmtever of horse or rider coiit4 be 
decerned; it only appeared, that the fa^ wlild^ 
and high tides had gi^e^tly extendi the omuil 
bounds of the quicksand, and. that the imfortnnato 
iMNrseman, as ap^ea^ frOm the hoof-trai^ks^ in 
liis precipitate toite^ bad not attendtnl to keep on 
the firm sands od tiie foot of the rock^ but h«d 
taken the shortest and most d^agerdus course^ One 
only vestige of bis fate ^ipeared. A large aabte 
fta&er bad been detached from his hut^ aii#'the 
rippUng waves of ^bertotng tid^ Wafted it to C^* 
tab's feet. The old malt took ill np» dried it^ and 
placed it in bis bosoia*. 

The inlittbitantii of Woirs-hq^ were now alarm- 
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ed, and crowded to the place, sotiie on shore, and' 
some In boats, but their search availed nothing* 
The tenacious depths of the quicksand, as is usual 
in such cases, retained their prey. 

Our tale draws to a conclusion, l^he nriarquis of 
A-'--^, alarmed at the frightful reporte that were 
current, and Anxious for his kinsmlin^s safety, 
arrived on the subsequent day to mourn his losis^ 
and, after renewing in vain a search for the body, 
returned to forget what had happened amid the 
bustle of politics and state affairs. 

Not so Caleb Balderstone. If worldly pro&t 
could have consoled the old man* his age was better 
provided for than his earlier life had ever been; 
but life had lost to him its salt and its savour. His 
whole course of ideas, his feelings, whether of 
pride or of apprehension, of pleasure or of pain, 
bad all arisen from his close connexion with th6 
family which was now extinguished. He held up 
his head no longer— ^forsook all his usual haunts 
and occupations, and seemed only to find pleasure 
in moping about those apartments in the old castle, 
which the master of Ravenswood had last inhabit* 
ed. He ate without refreshment, and slumbered 
without repose; and, with a fidelity sometimes dis- 
played by the canine race, but seldom by human 
beings, he pined and died within a year after the 
catastrophe we have narrated. 

The fomily of Ashton did not long survive that 
of Ravenswood. Sir William Ashton survived his 
eMest son, the colonel, who was slain in a^uel in 
Flanders; and Henry, by whom he was succeeded, 
died unmarried. Lady Ashton lived to the verge of 
extreme old age, the only surviver of the group of 
unhappy persons* vrboae Biisfortunea were owing 
to her in^ac^i!ity» TbsA abe might tnteraally feel 
campanetion, and reoHicile herself with heaven 
wbM^ ste bad dliBiided^ we wUl not| and we dare 
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Bot deny; but to those around her^ she did not 
evince the slightest symptom either of repenfatice 
or remorse. In all external appearance^ she bore 
the same bold^ haughty, unbending character^ 
wbtcb she bad displayed before these unhappy 
events* A splendid marble monument records her 
name, titles, and virtues, while her victims remaia 
undistinguished by tomb or epitaph. 
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Sbbgeakt More M^ALPitf iiras, during his rc;. 
sidence among usy one of the niost honotired inha- 
bitants of G^cndercleui^h. No one thought orf dis- 
puting his title to the great leathern dhair hn the 
< cosiest side of the chimney,' in the Comihon room 
of the Wallace Arms, on a Saturday evening. No 
less Would our sexton, John Diiirw^rd, hiive held 
it in an unlicensed Intrusion, to suffer any one to 
induct himself into the corner of tlie Jeft-handjpew 
nearest to the pulpit. Which 1;he sergeant re^UmrJy 
occupied on Sunda^ys. Th^e'he sat, bis Utfe friva- 
lid uniform 1)rushed with the nlost scrti^lofiis ac- 
curacy. Two Inedals of merit displaiyied at his btit- 
ton-hole, as well as the^ empty slefeve which should 
have been occupied by his right arm, Wtere evidence 
of his hard and bonourable service. His Weather- 
bdaten features, his gray hair tied fh k thin queue 
in the military fashion of fd^mer days, and the right 
side of his head a little turned up, the better to catch 
the sound of the clergyinan*s "Voice, Were all marks 
of his profes^dn and infirmities. Beisldehlkti ^kt 
his sister J^itet, a little neat old woman, with a 
Highland currh and tartan plaid, waltchihg the 
very looks of her brother, to her the greatest man 
upon earthy and activiily iddking oiit fdi* him^ in 
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his ^ilver-clai^d Bible» the texts which the niinis- 
ter quoted or expounded. 

I believe it was the respect that was universally 
paid to this worth j veteran by all rauks in Qan- 
derclengh which induced him to chuse our village 
for his residence''^ for such was by no means his 
original intention. 

He had risen to the rank of sergeant-^major of 
artillery^ by hard service in various quarters of 
the worid, and was reckoned one of the most tried 
and trusty men of the Scotch train. A baU^ which 
shattered bis arfn in a peninsular campaign, at 
length procured him an honourable discharge, with 
an atlowance from Chelsea^ and a handsome gl^- 
tiiity from the patriotic fund. Morebver, sergeant 
More M^AIpin had been prudent as well fts valiant^ 
and, from prize-money and savings, had become 
master of a small sum in die three per cent, con- 
sols. 

He retired with the puif ose of enjoying this in- 
come in the wild Highland glen^ in which, when a 
hoyi he had herded black cattle and goats, ere the 
roll of the drum had made him cock his bonnet an 
inch higher, and follow its music for nearly forty 
years. To his recollection, this retired spot was 
unparalleled in beauty by the richest scenes he had 
visited in his wanderings. Even the happy valley 
of Rasselas would have sunk into nothing lipbn the 
comparison. He came-^he revisited the loved scene 
^t was but a sterile glen, surrounded with rude 
crags, and traversed by a northern torrent. This 
was not the worst. The fires had been quenched 
upon thirty hearths— of the cottage of his fathers 
he could but distinguish a few rude stones-^the 
language was almost extinguished-^he ancient 
race from which he boasted his descent had found 
a refuge beyond the Atlantic One southland far- 
mer^ three gray-plaided sh^berds^ and six dog8> 
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new teiianted the whole gkor wbicU in his youth 
Imd maintained in cotitentf if not4D cofnpetencef 
upwards of two hundred inhabitants. 

In the house of the new tenant, sergeant M^AIpin 
found, however^ an unexpected source of pleasure^ 
and a means of employing bis social affections^ His 
sifter Janet had fortunately entertained so strong 
a^rsuai^toii that her brother would one day retomy 
that she had refused to accompany her kinsfolks 
upon their em^ration. Nay, she had consented^ 
though not^ Without a feeling of degradattony to 
take service with the intruding Lowlander^whay 
tliough a Saxon, she said, had proved a kind man 
to her. Tills unexpected meeting with his sister 
jseemed a cure for all the disappointments which it 
had been sergeant Morels lot to encounter, although 
it was not without a reluctant tear that he heard 
told, as a Highland woman alone could tell it, the 
story of the expatriation of his kinsmen. 

She narrated at length the vain ofifers they had 
made of advanced rent, the payment of Which miist 
have reduced them to the cxtremKy of poverty, 
which they were yet contented to face, for jiermis- 
sion to live and die on their native soil. Nor did 
Janet forget the portents which had announced^^ the 
departure of the Celtic race, and the arrival of 
the strangers. For two years previous to the emi- 
gration, when the niglit wind howled down the 
pass of Ballachra^ its notes were distinctly model- 
led to the tune ofi ^Ha iilmi tulidhf^ (we return no 
more^) with which the emigrants usually bid fare- 
-well to their native shores. The uncouth cries of 
the foreign shepherds, and the barking of their 
dogs, were often heard in the midst of the hills 
long before their real arrival. A bard» the last of 
his race, had comraemmol^ated the expulsion of the 
natives of the glen in a tune^ which brought tears 

vol.il q 
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Into the figed eye s of the Teteran, and oT which thb 
firat stanza may be thus rendered— 

, W<s wo, tfon of tlie Lowlander, 

Why wiH thou leave thy honnv Border? 
!Why comest thou hither^ disturbing the HighlaQder^ 
Wasting the glen that was once in fair orderl 

What added to sergeant More M^AIpiit'sdistrefis 
upon U19 occasion was, that the chief by whoip this 
4;bange bad bean effected, W4I8» by tradition and 
coinndon opinion^ held to iTepresent the ancient 
Jeaders and fathers of the expelled fngitivesj and ft 
hail hitherto been one of sergeant More^i^ principal 
subjects of pride to prove by genealogical dedttC<^ 
tion, in what degree of kindred he stood to thfs 
personage. A woful change was now wrought tn 
Itis sentiments towards him. 

< I cannot curse him»' iie said,, as ire rodo.and 
strode through the ropm, when Janet^s harrativei 
wasfinished-'-^cI will not curse him; he is the do* 
scendant and representative of my fathers. Bo^ 
never shall mortal man hear me name his nan^ 
again*' And he kept bis word; for, until bis dying 
.day, no man heard him mention bis selfish and^ 
l)drd*hearted chieftain. 

After giving a day to sad recollectionsi the hardy ' 
spirit which had carried htm through so iB)an|^ 
dangers^ manned the sergeant's bc^som against this- 
rrnel disappointment. < He would go^^ he satd» < to 
Canada to his kinsfolks, where they had named a 
transatlantic Valley after the glen of their fathers, 
ilant^t/ l>e said f^ should kilt her coats like a leaguer^ 
lady; dr^n the distance! it was a flea's leap to the 
voyages and marches he had made on a slighter 
occasion.' 

With this jpurpose be left the Highlands^ and 
xrame with his sister as far as €randercle(»gb» on 
iiis way to Glasgow^ to talce a ^issage to Canada. 
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Bui Avinter was now set in, and jis he tfaoiight it 
advisableHo wait for a spring passage, when the 
St. Lawrence should be ojieny he settled among us 
for the few months of bis stay in Britain. As we 
said before, the respectable oljd man met with a 
deference and attention from all ranks of society^ 
and when spring returned^ be was so satisfied witti 
his quarti^rsi that be did not renew the pui'pos^ of 
his voyage. Janet was afraid of ttie sea, and he 
himself feit the infirmities of age and hard servtcei 
more than he liad at first expected* And, as. he 
confessed to the clergyman, and my wwtby princi- 
pal, Mr. Cleishbothani, < it was better staying with 
kenn'd friends, than going farther, and. faring 
worse/ 

He therefore establi^Iied himsjdf as an inhabit 
tant of Gandercleugh, tOfthe great satisfaction, a^ 
^e have already said, of all its inhabitants, to ' 
whom he became, in respect -of military intelli- 
gence, and able commentaries upon the newspapers^ 
gazettes, and buUetins, a very oracle, explanatory 
of all martial events^ pasti present, or to come^ 

It is true, the sergeant had his tnqoi^jstenciea* 
He was a steady Jacobite, his father and. his four 
uncles having been out in the flirty rfivq but he was 
a no less steady adherent of king, George, in \rtiose 
service be had made his little fortune, and lost 
three brothers^ so thfityptt were in equal danger 
to displease him, in terming prince Charles the 
Pretender, or by saying any thing derogatory tp 
the digBity of king George* Further, it must not 
be denied, that when the day of receiving hi$, divi- 
dends came round, tiie sergeant was apt to tarry 
longer at th^ Wallace Arms of an evening, than 
was consistent with strict temperance, or indeed 
with Ills worldly interest; for upoti these occasions, 
his compotatot*s sometimes contrived to flatter his 
partialities by ainglng Jacobite songs j and drinkini; 
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conftiston to Bonaparte^ and the h^dth df the duke 
of Wellington^ until the sergeant was not only 
fli^M*ed into paying tiie whole reckoning, bat oc- 
easionatly indiaced to lend small sums to bis in- 
terested companions. After such sprays, as he 
called ttiem, were over, be seldom failed to thank 
God, and the duke of York, who had made it much 
more dilBcutt for an old soldier to ruin himself by 
his folly, than had been the case in his younger 
days. 

It was not upon such occasions that I made a 
part of sergeant More M< Alpines society. But often 
when my leisure would permit, I used to seek him, 
on what he called his morning and evening parade, 
on wliich, when the weather was fair, he appeared 
as regulariy as if summoned byiock of drum. His 
morning walk was beneath tlie elms in the church- 
yard; <for death,' he said, <had been his next-door 
neighbour for so many years, that be had no apo- 
logy for diropping the acquaintance/ His evening 
promenade was on the bleachiog-green, by the 
river side, where he was sometimes to be seen on 
an open bench, with spectacles on nose, conning 
over the^ newspapers to a circle of village poliii- 
oians, explaining military terms, and aiding the 
comprehension of his hearers by lines drawn on 
the ground with the end of his rattan. On other 
occasions^ be was surrounded by a bevy of school- 
boys, whom he sometimes drilled to the manual, 
and sometinies, with less approbation on the part 
of their parents, instructed in the mystery of artifi- 
cial fire-works; for in the case of public rejoicings, 
thesergeant was pyrotechnist (as the Encyclopedia 
calls it) to the village of Gandorcleugh. 

It was in his morning walk that I most fre- 
quently met with the veteran. And I can hardly 
yet look upon the village foot-path^ overshadowed 
tgr th6 row of lofty dms^ withoutthihklng t see hi9 
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fiprigtrt form advancing towards me with measurefl 
step> and his cane advanced^ ready to pay me the 
military salate— but be is dead, and sleeps with bis 
faithful Janetf under the third of thos^ very trees, 
counting from the stile at the west corner of th^ 
churchyard. 

The delight which I had in sergeant M'Afpin's 
conversation, related not only to his own adven- 
tures, of which be bad encountered many in the 
course of a wandering life, but also to his recollect 
tion of numerous Highland traditions, in which his 
youth had been instructed by bis parents, and of 
which he would in after life have deemed it a kind 
of heresy to question the authenticity. Many of 
these related to the wars of Montrose, in wliicli 
some of the sergeant's ancestry had, it seems, 
taken a distinguislied pai^ It has happened, that, - 
although these civil commotions reflect the bighett 
honour upon the Highlanders, being indeed the 
first occasion upon which they showed themselves 
supirior, or even equal, to their Low country neigh- 
bours in military encounters, they have l^en less 
commemorated among them than on^ would have 
expected, judging from the abundance of triulitions 
which they have preserved upon lesa interesting 
subjects. It wa», therefore, with great pleasure, 
that I extracted from my military friend some cu- 
rious particulars respecting that time; they are 
mixed with tnat measure of the wild and wonder- 
ful which belong to the periods and the narrator, 
but which I do i^ot in the least object to the reader 
treating with disbelief, providing he will be so good 
as to give implicit credit to the natural events of 
the story, which, like all those which. I have had 
the honour to put under his notice, actually resi 
upon a basis of truth* 

Q 2^ 
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CHAPTER I. 



Such as do build therr faith upon 
llie holy text of pike and gxmg^ 
l)ecide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery. 
And prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks. 

HutLEK. 



It 'was during the period of that great and 
bloody civil war which agitated Britain daring 
the sixteenth century^ that our tale has its com^ 
mencement. Scotland had as yet remained free 
from the ravages of intestine war, although its 
inhabitants were much divided in political opinions^ 
and that many of them» tired of the controul of 
the. estates of parliament^ and disapproving ot the 
bold measure which they had adopted/ by sending 
iifito England a large army to the assistance bt th«d 
piarliament, were determined on their part to em- 
brace the earliest opportunity of^ declaring for the 
king, and making such a diversion as should at 
least compel the recall of general Leslie's army out 
of England, if it did not recover a great part of 
Scotland to the king's allegiance. This plan wa& 
chiefly adopted by the northern nobility, who bad 
resisted with great obstinacy the adoption of the 
solemn league and covenant, and by many of the 
c;hie£i of the Highland clans^ who conceived their 
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interest a^d aathority to be connected with royalf j^ 
who had besides a decided aversion to tlie presby- 
terian form of religion, and who, finaliyf were in 
that half savage state of society, in which war is 
always more welcome than peace. 

Great commotions were generally expected td 
arise from these conctirrent caoses; and the trade 
of incursion and depredation, which the Scotch 
Highlanders at all times exercised dpon the Low 
countries, began to assume a more steady, avowed, 
and systematic foiiin, as part of a general military 
system^ 

Those at the head of aJQTairs were not insensible 
to the peril of the moment, and anxiously made 
preparations to meet and repel it They considered, 
however, with satisfaction, that no leader or name 
of consequence bad as yet appeared to assemble an 
army of royalists, or even to direct the efforts of 
those desultory bands, whom love of plunder, per- 
haps, as much as political principle, had hurried 
into measures of hostility. It was generally hoped 
that the quartering a sufficient number of troops in 
the Low countries adjacent to the Highland line, 
would have the effect of restraining the mountain 
chieftains; while the power of various barons in 
the north, who had espoused the covenant, as, for 
example, the earl Mareschal, the great families of 
Forbes, Leslie, and Irvine, the Grants, and other 
presbyterian clans, might counterbalance and bri- 
dle, not only the strength of the Ogilvies and other 
cavaliers of Angus and Rinqardine, but even the 
potent family of the Gordons, whose extensive 
authority was only equalled by their extreme dis- 
like to the presbyterian model. 

In the west Highlands the ruling party numbered 
many enemies; but the power of these disaffected 
clans was supposed to be broken, and the spirit of 
their chieftains intimidated^ t^ the predominating 
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inflaeoce uf tfae marquia of Argyll, upon wbom the 
confidence of the convention of ei^ates was reposed 
with the utmost security; and whose power in the 
Highlands, already exorbitanty had heen still far- 
ther increased by concessions extorted from the 
king at the last pacification* It was indeed well 
known that Argyle was a man rather of political 
enterprise than personal courage, and better calcu- 
lated to manage an intrigue of state, than to t;on- 
troul the tribes of hostile mountaineers; yet the 
numbers of his clan, and the spirit of the gallant 
gentlemen by whom it was Jed, might, it was sup- 
posed, atone for tlie personal deficiencies of theii* 
chief; and as tlie Campbells had already severely, 
humbled several of the neighbouring tribes, it was 
supposed these would not readily again provoke an 
encounter with a body so powerifuL 

Thus having at their own command the whole 
west and south of Scotland, indisputably the richest 
part of the kingdotn; Fifeshire being in a peculiar 
manner their own, and possessing many and pow<^ 
erfiil friends even north of the Forth and Tay, the 
Scotisb convention of estates saw no danger sui&*> 
Cient to induce them to alter the line of policy they 
bad adopted, or to recall from the assistance ^K. 
their brethren of the English parliament tl;^^^ 
auxiliary army of twenty thousand men, by 
of which accession of strength the king's party H 
been reduced to the defensive when in full c 
of ti*iumph and success. 

The causes which moved the convention of 
iates at this time to take such an immediate 
active interest in the civil war of England, ar^ 
tailed in our historians, but may be here shc^-^^ 
recapitulated. They had indeed no new injui 
aggression to complain of at the hand of the k 
and the peace which bad been made betvsr 
Cbarles and his subjects of ^Scotland bad ^im 
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carofolly obserted; but tbe Stxrtisii nikrs v<^ 
vrell aware thatttils peace had been extorted from 
the kingy as well by the iii&uence of the pariia- 
mentary party in Etngland, as by the t^rrar of 
their own arms. It is true, king Chariest had since 
visited the capital of his ancient kingdom^ had 
assented to the new organization of the ehurcfa^ 
and had distributed honours and i*ewards among 
the leaders of the party which had shown them* 
selves most hostile to his interests; but it was sus- 
pected that distinctions so unwillingly conferred 
would be refused so soon as opportunity offered/ 
The low state of the English parliament was s^en 
with d^ep apprehension^ and it was concluded^ 
that should Charles tiiumph by force of arms 
against his insurgent subjects of England^ he 
would not be long in exacting from the Scotch the 
vengeance which he might suppose due to those 
who had set the exabiple of taking up arms ^ainsf 
him. Such was tlie policy of the oteasure wbich 
dictated the sending the auxiliary anny into Eng* 
land; and it was avowed in a manifesto explanatory 
of their reasons for giving tiiis fimely and impor^ 
tant aid to the English parliament. The English 
jmrliamentf they said, had b^en already friendly 
to them, and might be so again; whereas the king, 
although he had so lately established religion 
among them according to their desires, had given 
them no ground to confide in his royal declaration, 
seeing they had found his promises and actions 
inconsistent with each otiien* Our coi^science,* 
tliey concluded, « and God, who is greater than our 
conscience, beareth us record, that we aim alto- 
gether at the glory of God, peace of both nations^ 
and honour of the king, in suppressing and punish^ 
ing in a legal way ^ of those who a?e the trotiblers 
of Israel, the firebrands of hell, tlie Corahs, the 
B^sda^ma, the Doegs, the Rabshakeha^ the Hamaas^ 
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tl^ ToSSahfy tbe Sanbtftllats of oar Mine; vVkdi 
^ney we are satisfied. Neither have we beguo to 
use a military e:fEpediti<^n to England as a mean Fotr 
compassing those onr pions ends, nntil all other 
means which we conld think upon have failed ti^ 
fUid this alone is left to n9» tdiimum et unicumrc''' 
tntdbmf the last and only remedy/ 
, Leaving it to casuists to determine whether one 
contracting party is just'^fied in breaking a solemn 
treaty^ .npon the suspicion that in certain future 
cojntingencies it might be infringed by the other;, 
we shall proceed to mention two other circnmstftn**^ 
ce$ which had at least equal influence with 4fte 

SCotish rulers and nation, with any doubts which 
ley entertained of the king's good faith* 
The first of these was the nature and conditign 
dt their army; headed by a poor and discontented 
nobility, nnder whom it was officered chiefly hy 
Scotish soldiers of fortune, who had served in the 
German wars until they had lost almost all dis« 
tinction of political principle, and even <if country, 
lYi the adoption of tlie mercenary faith, that a scdu 
dier's principal duty was fideli)^ to ttie state or 
sovereign from whom be received bis pay, without 
respect either to the justice of the quarrel, or to 
their own connexion with either of the contendinjg 
parties. To men of this stamp* Grotius allies the 
severe cbaracter->-JV)i^/iiin vita genus est imprp^ 
hiusj fuam eomm qui sine causce respectu mercedt 
cqnducHf militant To these mercenary soldiers, as 
well as to the needy gentry witli whom they were 
mixed in command, and who easily Imbibed th^ 
same opinions, the success of the late short invasion 
q( England in 1641 was a sufficient reason for r^ 
newiftg so profitable an experiments The good pay 
iMid froe quarters of England had mado a feeling 
impressipn upon the recollection of these military 
aUveitfurerSj and the prospect of again kvyUilg 
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dgbt famA^ and fifty pounds a di^^ came in 
place of all argumentSy whether ef sIb£& op of 
toonditjr^ 

Another eanse no less uitamed the minds of the 
nation at Iai|^9 than tiie tempting prospect of the 
weaKh of £i^lan4 animated the soldiery. So mudi 
bad been written and said on either side concerning 
the form of chorch governmentrthat it bad become 
a matter of infinitely more conseqaence in the eyes 
of tile nudtitude than the doctrines of that goi^l 
which botli chorches tiad embraced* The prelafists 
and presby t^ans of the more ▼ioleat kind becaine 
J9» illiberal as tiie paptets, and woald scarcely allow 
the possibility of salvation beyond ttie pale of their 
respective churches. It was in vain remarked to 
these aealots, that bad the Author of our holy reli- 
gion considered any peculiitr form of cbnrch gb- 
VjMrament as essential to salvation, it would hi»pe 
been revealed with the same precision i!» under the 
Old Testament dispensation. Both parties continu*^ 
ed as violent as if they could have pleaded the 
distinct commands of Heaven to justify tbeir in-^ 
tolerance. Laud,; in the days; of his itemination^ 
had fired the train, by attenipttng to impose upon 
the^Scotish people efanrch ceremonies foreign to 
their habits and opinions. The success with which 
this had been resisted, and the presbyterian model 
substftnted in its place, bad endeared tite latteir to 
the nation, as the cs^use in which they had triumph- 
ed. The Solemn League and Covenant adopted 
with such zeal by the greater part of the kingdom^ 
and by them forced, at the sword's point, upon the 
others, bore in its bosom, as its principal object^ 
the establishing the doctrine and discipline of the 
presbyterian church, and the putting down all error 
and heresy; and - having attained for their 6ym 
country an establishment of this golden candle- 
stiiski the Sc#s became libei^y and fraternally 
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anxious to cstablislv the same in England. This 
they conceived might be easily attained by lending 
to the parliament the effectual assistance of the 
Scotisli forces. The presbyterians^ a numerous and 
powerful party in the English parliament, had 
hitherto taken the lead in opposition to the king; 
while the independents and other sectaries, who 
afterwards, under Cromwell, resumed the ^ower of 
the sword, and overset the presbyterian models . 
both in Scotland and England, were as yet con«> 
tented to lurk under the shelter of the wealtbieir 
and more powerfal party. The prospect of bringing 
to a uniformity the kingdoms of England and 
Scotland in discipline and worship, seemed tbere- 
foi*e ias fair as it was desirable. 

The celebrated sir Henry Yane, one of the com- 
missioners who negociated the alliance betwixt 
England and Scotland, saw the force which this 
bait bad upon the spirits of those with whom he 
dealt; and although himself a violent independent^ 
he contrived at once to gratify and to elude the 
eager desires of the pi^esbyterians, by qualifying 
the obligation to reform the church of England, as 
a change to be executed < according to the word of 
Grod, and the best reformed churches.' Deceived by 
their own ea&^erness^ themselves entertaining no 
doubts on the jus divtnum of their own ecclesiastical 
establishments, arid not' holding it possible such 
doubts could be held by others, the convention of 
estates and the kirk of Scotland conceived, that 
such expressions necessarily inferred the establish- 
ment of presbytery; nor were they undeceived^ 
until, when their help was no longer needful, the 
sectaries gave them to understand, that the phrase 
might be as well applied to independency, or anj 
other mode of worship, which those who were at 
the head of affairs at the time might consider as 
agreeable «to the word of God, and the practice 
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of the refonaed clmrcbes.' Keitiwr were tiliey less 
astonished to find, that the designs of the EngUsh 
sectaries strnd^ against the monarchical constittt- 
tkm of Britauif it having heen their intention to 
reduce the power of tiie king, hot by no means to 
abrogate the oJice. They fared, however, in this 
reflpectf like rash physicians, who commence by 
orer-pbysicing a patient, until he is reduced to a 
state of weaknessy from which cordials are after- 
wards unable to recover him. 

But these events were yet in the womb of fntn- 
vitf. As yet the Scotisb parliament held their en- 
gagement with England consistent with justice, 
prudence^ and piety, and their military undertaking 
seemed to succeed to their very wish. The junction 
of the Scotisb army with' those of Fairfax and ' 
Manchester, enabled the parliamentary forces to 
besiege York, and to fight the desperate actiqn of 
Long-Marston-Moor, in which prince Kupert and 
the marquis of Newcastle wero defeated. The 
Scotisb auxiliaries, indeed, had less of the glory 
of this victory than their countryUien could des|re. 
David Leslie, with their cavalry, fought bravely, 
and to them, as well as to Cromwell's brigade of 
independents, the honour of the day belonged; but 
the old earl of Leven, the covenanting general, 
was driven out of the field by the impetuous charge 
of prince Rupert, and was thirty miles distant, in 
full flight towards Scotland, when be was over- 
taken by the news that his party had gained a 
complete victory. 

The absence of these troops, upon this crusade 
for the establishment of presbyterianism in Eng- 
land, had considerably diminished the power of 
the convention of estates in Srotland, and had 
given rise to those agitations among the anti-cove- 
nanters, winch we have noticed at the beginwiig 
of this diftpter. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



His mother could for him as cradle seit 

Hei^ husband's rusty iron corselet; 

^Vhose jangling sound could hush heir babe to rest; 

That never plained of his uneasy nest; 

Then did he dream t$f dreary wars at hand. 

And woke, and fought, and won, ere he could stand. 

MaWt Satires*. 



It was towards the close of a suminer's eveningy 
during the anxious period which we have copi* 
memorated, that a young gentleman of qualit7f 
well mouifited and armed, and accompanied by two 
servants, one of whom led a sumpter horse^ rode 
slowly op one of those steep passes, by which the 
Highlands are acpessible from the Lowlands of 
Perthshire. Thefr' course had Iain for some time 
along the banks of a lake, whose deep waters 
reflected thef crimson beams of the western sun. 
The broken path which they pui*sued with some 
difficulty, was in some places shaded by the ancient 
birches and oak trees, and in others overhung by 
fragments of huge rock. Elsewhere, the hill, which 
formed the northern side of this beautiful sheet of 
water, arose in steep, but less precipitous acclivity, 
and was arrayed in heath of the darkest purple. In 
present times, a scene so romantic weuld have 
been judged to possess the highest charms for the 
traveller; but those who journey in the days of 
doubt and dread, pay little attention to picturesque 
scenery. 

^ The master kept, as often as the wood permitted, 
abreast of one or both of his domestics, and seem- 
ed eai^nestly to converse with them, probably be-, 
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cause tlie distinctions of rank are readily set aside 
among those who are made to be sharers of cominon 
danger. The dispositions of the leading men who 
inhabited this wild country, and the probability of 
their taking part in the political convulsions tliat 
were soon expected, were the subjects of their 
conversation. 

They fiad not advanced above half way up the 
Jake, and the young gentleman was pointing to his 
attendants the spot where tlieir intended road turn- 
ed northwards/ and leaving the verge of the loch, 
ascended a ravine to the right^bandy when they 
discovered a single horseman coming doXvn the 
shore, as if to meet them. The gleam of the son-* 
beams upon his head-piece and corslet showed that 
he was in armour, and the purpose of the othei* 
travellers required, that he jhould not pass un- 
.questioned* <We must know who he is,' said the 
yoUng gentleman, «and whitlrer he Is going.^ And 
putting spurs to his horse, he rode forward as fast 
as the rugged state of the road would pormit^ fol- 
lowed by his two attendants, until he reached the 
point Wliere the road along the side of the lake 
was intersected by timt which descended from the 
ravine, securing thus against the possibility of the 
stranger eluding them, by turning into the latter 
road betere they came up with him. 

The single horseman had mended his pace, when 
he first observed t4ie three riders advance rapidly 
towards him; but when he saw them halt and form 
a front, which completely occupied the path, he 
checked his horse, and advanced with gn^at delibe-/ 
ration; so that each party had an opportunfty td 
take a full survey of each other. The solitary 
stranger was mounted upon an able horse, fit for 
military service, and for the great wele^lit which 
he had to carry, and his rider occupied his demi- 
plque, or war<»saddle, with an ^ir that showed it 
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was his femiliar seat He bad a bright burnished 
head-piece^ witlv a plume of feathers^ together with 
a cuirass^ thick enojugh to resist a nfiusket-ball^ 
with a back-pieee of lighter materials. These de.* 
fen^iye arms he wore over a buff je-rkln^ along 
with SI pair of gauiitleta or steel-glows, the tops of 
which reached up to hij^elbpw,attd which j like the 
rest of his armoury were of bright steel. At the 
front of bis militarj saddle bung a case of pistols^ 
far beyond the ordinary size, nearly two tfeet in 
length, and carrying bullets of twenty to the pound. 
A buff^belt, w^tb a broad silver buckle, sustained 
on one side a long straight double-edged broad- 
sword, with a strong guard, and a blade calculated 
either to strike or posh. On the right side bung a 
dagger of about eigliteen inches in length; a shoul- 
der-belt 'sustained at his b^k a musqmttoon or 
blunderbuss, and was cmssed by a bandelier con- 
taining his charges of ammunition. Tbigb-piece^ 
of steel, then termed taslets, met the tops of his 
huge jack-boots, and completed the equipage of a 
AVell-armed trboper of the period. 

The appearance of the horseman himself corres- 
ponded well with his military equipage, tt> which 
he had the air of having been long inured. He was 
above the middle size, and of strength sufficierrt to 
bear with ease the weight of his weapons, offensive 
and defensive. His age miglit be forty and upwaids,- 
and his countenance w«^s that of aresolnte weather- 
beaten veteran, who had seen many fit Ids, and 
brought away in token more than one- arar. At the 
distance of about thirty yards he hatted and stood 
fast, rais d himscH* on his stirrups, as if to recon- 
noitre and asrertain the purpose of' th*- opposite 
party, and bmtight his musquettoon under his right 
arm, ready for use if occasion should require it. 
In every thing but numbers^ he had the a'lvantage 
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of those ifvho seemed inclined to interrupt his pas- 
sage. 

The leader of the pai*ty was, indeed^ well mount- 
ed, and clad in a bciff coat, richly embroidered, ^e 
half-military dress of the period; but his domestics 
had only coarse jackets of a tliick felt, which could 
scarce be expected to turn the edge of a sword^ if 
wielded by a strong man; and none of them had 
any weapons, save swords^ and pistols, without 
which gentlemen, or their attendants, during those 
disturbed times, seldom stirred aliroad. 

When they had stood at ,e^aze for about a minute, 
the younger gentleman gaye the challenge \Vhich 
was then common in the mouth of all strangers 
who met in such circumstances-^* For whom ai*e 
you?V ^ 

<TeH me fii-st,* answered the soldierif for whom 
are you? — the strongest party Should speak first.* 

 We are for Grod-and kiifg Charles,* atiswel*ed 
the first speaker— < Now tell your faction, you 
know ours!* 

«I am for God and my standard,' answiered the 
single horseniam 

< And for whiehf^tandard?* replied the chi<ef of 
the other party— « Gavalicr or roundhead, king or 
convention?* ^ 

< By my troth, >^ir,' answered the soldief, <I 
would be loth to reply to you with an untruth, as a 
thing unbecoming a cavalier of fortune and a sol- 
dier- But to answer your query with beseeming 
veracity^ it Ls necessary I should myself have re- 
solved, to whilk of the present divisions of the' 
kingdom I shall ultimately adhere, being a matter 
whereon my mind is nbt as yet preceesely ascer- 
tained.' 

« I should have thought,' answered the gentleman, 
<that when loyalty and religion are at atake, no 
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gentleman or man of honour could be long in cbu- 
slng his party/ 

•Truly, sir/ replied the trooper, <if yet ispeak 
this inthe way of vituperation^ as meaning to ini^ 
pugn my honour or genteeiity, I would blithely put 
the same to issue^ venturing in that quarrel witb^ 
my single person against you three* But if you 
speak it in the way of logical ratiocination^ whilk 
I have studied in my youth at the Mareschai- Col- 
lege of Aberdeen, I am ready to prove to ye logics, 
that my resolution to defer, (or a certain season, 
the taking upon me either of these quarrels, not 
only becometh me as a gentleman and a man of 
honour, but also a person of sense and prudence, 
one imbued with humane letters in his early youth, 
and who, from thenceforward, has followed the 
wars under the banner of the invincible Gustavus, 
the, lion of the north, and under many other heroic 
leaders, both lutheran and calvinist, papist and, 
arminian/ * 

After exchanging a word or two with his doines- 
tics, the younger gentleman replied, < I should be 
glad,' sir, to have some coriversatiQ.n with you upon 
so interesting a question, and should be proud if I 
can determine you in favour of the cause I have 
myself espoused. I ride this evening to a friend's 
house not three miles distant, whither, if youchuse 
to accompany raei you shall have good quarters iofr 
the night, and free permission to take your own 
road in the morning, if youthen feel no inclination 
to join with us/ 

 Whose word am I to take for this?' answered 
the cautious soldier — <A man must know his gua^ 
rantee, or he may fall Into an ambuscade/. 

*l am called,' answered the younger stranger, 
« the earl of Menteith, and, I trust, you will re- 
ceive my honour as a sufficient security/ 

<A worthy nobleman^' answered the soldi^ 
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<^'hose parole is not to be -doubted.' 'With one 
motion he replaced his musqtiettoon at his-back^ 
and with another made his military salute to the 
young nobleman, and continuing to talk as he rode 
forward to join him — ^*And I trust,' said he, ^my 
own assurance, that I will be ben camarado to your 
lordship in peace or in peril, during the time We . 
shall abide together, will not be altogether vili- 
.pended iri tiiese doubtful times, when, as they s^y, 
^ man's bead is safer in a steel-cap than ill a mai*« 
ble palace/ 

< I assure you, sir,' said lord Mentcith, ^tbat, 
to judge from your appearance, I most highly value 
the advantage of your escort; but, I trust^ we shall 
have no occasion for any exercise of valour, as I 
expect to conduct you to good and friendly quar« 
ters/ 

«Good quarters, my lord,^ replied the soldier, 
'are always acceptable, and are only to be post^ 
poned togood payor good booty, not to mention 
the honour of a cavalier, or the needful points of 
commanded duty. And truly, my lord, your nobl6 
proffer is not the less welcome, in that I knew not 
preeeesely this night where I and my poor com- 
panion (patting his horse) were to find lodgments.? 

•May I be permitted to ask, then^' said lord^ 
Menteith,^  to whom I have the good fortune to 
stand quarter-master?' 

• Truly, niy lord,' said the trooper, « my pame is 
Dalgptty— J>u.fi:ald Dalgetty, ritt-master Dugald 
Dalgctty. ol' Druriithwarket, at your honourable^ 
service to cH)airi!and. It is a name you may have 
seen in OaUo-BelgicuSf tUe Swedish Intelligenctf, 
or, if you read HigluDutch, in the Fliegendien 
Jfferceur of Leipsic. My Father, my lord, having 
by unthrifty courses reducted a fair patrimony to a 
nonentity, I had no better shift, when I was eigh- 
teen years auld, than to carry the learning whilk 
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I jia^ acquii*ed at the MaresGhal-Coilege pf Aber^ 
4c^en, my gentle bluid and designation of Drum^ 
tUwacket, together with a pair of stajwarth arms, 
and legs qonionn, to the German wars, thereto 
push my way as a cavalier of fortune. My lord, 
T^^y. l^gs^^nd arras stood me in more stead than 
eitlier my gentle kin or liiy book-ledr, and I found 
myself trailing a pike. a9 a private gentleman 
under oM sir liUdovick Leslie, where I learned the 
rules o* service sae tightly^ that I will not forget 
thciii in a hurry. Sir, I hav^e been made to stand 
guard eight liourSfbeiiig from twelve at noon to 
eight o'clock of the night, at the palace, armed 
with Dack and bin^ast, iteadrpiece and bracelets, 
being iron to tfie teeth, in a bitter frost, and the 
ice was as bard^as ever was flint; and all fdr stop- 
ping an inntant to speak to my landlady, when I 
should have gone to roll-call/ 

<And doubtbss, sir,' replied lord Menteith, <you 
have gone through some hot service, as well as this 
same cold di^ty you talk of?' 

« Surely, my lord, it doth not become me to 
speak; but he that hath seen tlie fields of Leipstc 
and of Lutzen, may be said to have seeiv pitched 
battles.. And one who hath witnessed the intaking 
of Frankfort, and Spanbeim, and Nuremberg, and 
80 forth, should know something about leaguers^ 
stoniifs, onslaughts, and outfalls/ 

* But your merit, sir, and experience, were doubt-' 
Jess followed by promotioi).' 

*It came slow, my l»t*d, dooms Silow,', replied 
Dalgetty; « but as my Scotlsh countrymen, the fa- 
thers of the war, and the raisers of those valorous 
Scptish regiments that were the dread of Germa- 
ny, began to fall pretty thick, what with pestilence 
and what witli the sword, why we, their children, 
succeeded to tAeir inheritance. Sir, I was six years 
first private gentleman of th^ company, and three 
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years lance-speisade; disdaiping to receive a hsl- 
berty as unbecoming my birth. Wherefore I was 
ultiioately promoted to be a fahn-draggir, as the 
High Dutch call it, (which signifies an ancient) in 
tlie king's leif regiment of black horse, and tliere- 
after I arose to be lieutenant and ritt-m^ster^ un- 
der that invincible monarch, the bulwark of the 
protestant faith, the lion of the north, the terror 
of Austriaf Gostavus the victorious** 

•And yetf if I understand you, captain Dalget- 
ijf — ^I think that rank corresponds with your fo- 
reign title of ritt-master, ' 

< The same grade preceesely' answered Dalgetty; 
^ ritt-master signifying, literally, file-leadrr.' 

• I was observing,' continued lord Menteith, 
<tliat if I understood you right, you had left the 
service of this great prince/ 

•It was after his death — it was after his death, 
sir,' said Dalgetty, < when I was in no shape bound 
to continue mine adherence. There are things, my 
lord, in that service, that cannot but go against the 
stomach of any cavalier of honour. In especial, 
albeit the pay be none of the most superabundant, 
being only about sixty dollars a month to a ritt- 
master, yet the invincible GUistavus never paid 
above one-third of that sum, whilk was distributed 
monthly by way of loan; although^ when justly 
considered, it was, in fact, a borrowing by that 
great monarch of the additional twothirds which 
were due to the Soldier. And I have seen some whole 
regiments of Dutch and THolsteinera mutiny on the 
field of battle, like base scullions, crying out Gelt, 
gelt, signifying their desire of pay, instead of fall- 
ing to blows like uui'^ noble Scotch blades, who ever 
disdained, ray lord, postponing of honour to filthy 
lucre.' 

<B«t were not these arrears,' said lord Menteith, 
^paiil to the soldiery at some stated period?' 
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^Mjf Iprdy^said Datgetty, « I taN^ 
science^ that at no perlodj^ and by no possible pro- 
c^ess> could one crcMtz^r of tbem ever be recovered. 
I myself never saw twenty dollars of my own all 
the time I served the invincible Oustavus, unless It 
was froni the chance of a storm^ or victory, or the 
fetching in some town or doorp^ when a cavalier of 
fortune^ who knows the usage of wars, seldom fail- 
eth to make some small profit' 

*1 begin rather to wonder, sir,' said lord Men* 
teith, <t|iat you siiQiild have continued so long in 
the Swedish service, than that you should have ul- 
timately withdrawn from it' 

« Neither I should,* answered the ritt-master; <but 
tliat great leader, captain^ and king, the lion of the 
north, and the bulwark of the. protestant faith, had 
a way of winning battles, taking towns, over-run- 
ning countries, and li^vying contributions, wtiilk 
made bis service irresistibly delectable to all true- 
bi*ed caValiers who follow the noble profession of 
ars^. Simple as I ride here, my lord, I have my- 
self commanded the whole stift: of Dunk^espiel on 
the Lower Rhine, occupying the palsgrave's palace, 
consunaing his choice wines with my. comrades^, 
calling in contributions, requisitions, and caduacs, 
aufd not fajling to lick my fingers, as became a good 
cook. But truly all this glory hastened to decay, 
after our great master had been shot with' three 
bullets on the field of Lutzen; wherefore finding 
that Fortune had changed sides, that the borrow- 
ings and lendings went cfn as before out of our pay, 
while tlie eaduacs and casualtieis were all cut off, I 
e'en'gaye up my commission, and took service with 
Wallenstein in Walter Butler's Irish regiment,' 

f And may I beg to know of you,' said lord Men- 
teitli, apparently interested in the adventures of this 
soldier of fortune, * how you liked this change of 
^mastcrsJ* 
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^IndiflTereot well/ said the captain— ^ very indif- 
ferent well. I cannot say that the emperor paid 
inucti better than the great Gustavus* For hard 
knoclcsy We had plenty of them. I was often ohllged 
to run my head against my old acquaintances, the 
Swedish feathers, wbilk your honour must conceive 
to be d0uble*pointed stakes, shod with iron at each 
end, and ]ilanted before the squad of pikes to pre- 
vent an infall of the cavalry* The whilk Swedish 
feathers, altiiough they look gay to the eye, resem- 
bling the shrubs or lesser trees of a forest, as the 
puissant pikes, arranged in battalia behind them, 
correspond to the tali pines thereof^ yet, neverthe* 
less, are not altogether so soft to encounter as the 
plumage of a goose* Howbeit, in despite of heavy 
blows and light pay, a cavalier of fortune may thrive 
indifferently well in the imperial service, in respect 
his private casualties are nothing so closely looked 
to as by the Swede; and so that an officer did bis 
duty on the field,^ neither Wallenstein nor Pappen- 
heim, nor old Tilly before them, would likely listen 
to the objurgations of boors or burghers against 
any commander or soldado by whom they chanced 
to be somewhat closely shorn* So that an , experi- 
enced cavalier, knowing how to lay, as our Scotish 
phrase runs, <the head of the sow to the tail of the 
grice,* might get out of the country the pay wbilk 
be could not obtain from the emperor.' 

<With a full hand, sir, doubtless, and with in- 
terest,' said lord Menteitb* 

* Indubitably, my lord,' answered Dalgetty, com- 
posedly, <for it would be doubly disgraceful for any 
^oldado of rank to. have his name called in question 
for any petty delinquency.' 

< And pray, sir,' continued lord Menteitb, <what 
made you leave so gainful a service?' 

« Why, truly, sir,' answered the soldier, < an Irish 
cavalier, called 0<Qullligani' being major of our 
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imeht^ anil I haymg liatl words with him the 
Fi4^ before, inspecting tbe worth and precedence; 
our several natians^ it pleased bin) the next day 
Jeliyer his orders to me with the point of his 
toon advanced and Mdaloor, instead of decH- 
ig and trailing the saaie^ as is the fashion from. 
:oarteeiis comnianding Officer towards his eqiial 
rankr though it may be, his inferior in military 
ftde. Upon this quarrel, sir, we fought in private 
iicontr^ and as, in tb^ perquisitions wiiich fol* 
¥ed, it pleased Walter Butler, our oberst ot 
[oneU to give the ligliter punishment to his coun^^ 
rman. and the heavier to me, whereupon ill-sto- 
iching such partiafity. 1 exchfinged my cominis- 
>n for one under tl*e ^aniwd/- 

* I hope you found yourself better off by the 
angle/ said, lord MenteHh. 

< In good sopth,' answered the ritt-master, < I 
dbi^t little to complain of. The pay was some- 
lat regular, being fiirnished by the rich Fleming 
d Walloons of the Low country. The quarters, 
jre excellcntj the good wheaten loaves of the 
emings were better than the Provant rye-br^d 

tfie Svrede, and Rhenish wine was more plenty 
thns than ever Xisawtiip black beer of Rostock 
Gustavus's camp. Service^ there was none, duty 
ere was little; and that little we might do, or leave 
done, at our plcasurr; aa excellent retirement for 
cavalier^ somewhat weary of iield and leaguer^ 
10 had purchased witli his blood as much honour 
might serve his turn, and was desirous of a lit- 
! ease and good living.'^ - 

< And may I ask,^ saitl lord Mentei^b, * why yen, 
ptam, being as T suppose in tbe situation you dcr 
ribe^ retired frwi the Spanish service also?' 

* You*^re to consider, my lord, that your Spa- 
%rd,' replied captain Dalgetty, <isii person alto- 
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< Indifferent well/ said the captain^--^very indif- 
ferent well. I cannot say that the emperor paid 
much better than the great Gustayus, For hard 
knocks. We had plenty of theni. I was oft^u ohliged 
to run my head against my old acquMntances, the 
Swedish feathers, whilk your honour must conceive 
to be double*pointed stakes, shod with iron at each 
end, and ]ilanted before the squad of pikes to pre- 
vent an infall of the cavalry. The whilk Swedish 
feathers, altiiough they look gay to the eye, resem- 
bling the shrubs or lesser trees of a forest, as the 
puissant pikes, arranged in battalia behind them, 
correspond to the tall pines thei*eof, yipt, neverthet 
less, are not aitogetlier aq soft to encounter as the 
plumage of a goose. Howbeit, in despite of heavy 
blows and light pay, a cavalier of foi^une may thrive 
indifferently well in the imperial service, in respect 
his private casualties are nothing so closely looked 
to as by the Swede; and so that an officer did bis 
duty on the field,^ neither Wallenstein nOr Pappen- 
lieim, nor old Tilly before them, would likely listen 
to the objurgations of boors or burghers against 
any commknder or soldado by whom they chanced 
to be somewhat closely shorn. So that an ^experi- 
enced cavalier, knowing how to lay, £3 our Scotish 
phrase runs, <the head of the sow to the tail of the 
grice,* might get out of the country the pay whilk 
be could not obtain from the 'emperor.' 

<With afull hand, sir, doubtless, and with in- 
terest,' said lord Menteith* 

* Indubitably, my lord,' answered Dalgetty, com- 
pos^Iy, <for it would be doubly disgraceful for any 
^oldado of rank to. have his name called in question 
for any petty delinquency.' 

• And pray, sir,' continued lord Menteith, <what 
made you leave so gainful a service?^ 

< Wliy, truly, sir,' answered the soldier, < an Irish 
cavalier, called 0<Quilligani being major of aur 
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F^imentr ^^ I hatrog had words with him the 
night before^ mpcctiiig the worth and precedence , 
qf our several hationSj it pleased him the next day 
to deliver his orders to me with the point of his 
hattoofi advanced and held aloof, instead of decli- 
ning and trailing tlie samej^ aa is the fashion from 
a courteous commanding dfBcet* towards his eqiial 
in raiif[» though it maj^ he^ his inferior in military 
grade. Cpon this quart'elf sir, we fought in private 
]:encontr^ and as, in the perquisitions which fpl- 
lowed. It pleased Walter Butler, our oherat ot 
coIeheU to give the lighter punlshmeutto his coun'^ 
tryroan and -the heavier to me, whereupon ill-sto- 
maching such partiafity^I exchanged my commis* 
sion for one under the ^ianiard/' 

* I hope you ftwind yourself better off by the 
change,' said, lord Menteith. 

<in good sopth,' answered the ritt-master, < I 
had but little to complain of. The pay was some- 
what regular, being furnished by the rich Flemings 
;g^nd Walloons of the Low country. The quarters 
were excelleiitj the good wheaten loaves of the 
Flemings were better than the Provant rye-br^ad 
of ttif Swede, and Rhenish wine was more plenty 
with us than %ver Isaw tlitc l)lack beer of Rostock 
4n Gustavus's camp* Service^here was none, duty 
there was little; and that little we might do, or leave 
undone, at our plcasurpj. an excellent retirement f«)r 
a cavalier. soroe\yhat weary of iield and leaguer, 
who had purchased with his blood as much honour 
as might serve his turn, and was desirous of a lit- 
tle ease and good living.^' .' 
/<And may I ask,V^ak! lord Menteith, < why you, 
captam, being as I suppose in the situation you de- 
scribe^ retired frcMn the Spanish service also?' 
I *You*^re to consider, my lord^ that your Spa- 
niard,' replied captain Dalgel^y, <is 4^ person alto- 
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getber anparallded in his own conceit^ wliere- 
throagh be roaketb not fit account of such foreign 
cavaliers of valour as are pleased to take service 
. with bim* And a galling thing it is to every honour* 
able soidado to be put aside^ and postponed, and 
obliged to yield preference to every puffing signlor, 
ivbOf were it the question which should first mount 
a breach at push of piise, might be apt to yield will- 
ing place to a Scotisb cavalier. Moreover, sir, I 
was pricked in conscience re3pectiTtg a matti^ of 
religion/ 

<I should not have thought, Dalgetty* that an old 
soldier, wlio had changed seiyice so often, would 
lurve been too scrupulous^ tfiat head.' 

^No more am I, my loro/ said the captain, ^dince 
I hold it to be the duty of the chaplain of tlie regi- 
ment to settle those matters for me, and every other 
. brave cavalier, inasmuch as he does nothing else 
tliat I know for his pay and allowances. But this 
was a particular case, my lord, a C€tsus imprevisus, 
as I may say, in wliilk I had no chaplain of mj own 
persuasion to act as my adviser. I found, in shorty 
that although my being a protestant might be wink- 
ed at, in respect thatJ! was a man of action, and 
had mbre experience than all the dons in our teriia 
put together, yet, when in garrison, it was expect- 
ed I should go to mass with the regiment* Now, 
my lord, as a true Scotish man, and educated at 
the Mareschal College of Aberdeen, I was bound 
to uphold the mass to be an act of blinded papistry 
and utter idolatry, wbllk I was altogefther unwilling^ 
to homologate by my presence. True it is, that I 
consulted on the point v^ith a worthy countryman 
of niy own, one Father Fatsides, of the Scotish 
Convent in Wurtzburg'-^ — 

<And I hope/ observed lord Menteith, <you ob- 
tained a clear opinion fipom the ghostly fathei*?^ 
^ As clear sis it could be,' replied captain Dalgetty^ 
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^C<maideriiigiK^ had drank six flasi^s of Rbeiiisbjir 

and a(|out two mutcfakihs of Kirchen-waaser. Pan- 
ther Fatsides informed me^ tbal^ as nearly as he 
cotdd judge for a hei^tic like myself, it signified 
not nvuch whether I went to mass or hot, seeing my 
eternal penlition was 3igned and sealed at any rate> 
in respect of my impenitent and obdurate persevct-. 
ranee in my 4amnabie heresy* Being discopraged 
by tbts>esponse^ I applied to a^ Dutch pastor of the 
reformed ebiircb, who told me, he thought I might 
lawiully go to mass, in respect that the prophet 
permitted Naamariy a mighty mm of yaloor and a» 
honourable cavalier of Syrian to foliow his master 
into the bouse of Rimmon, a false god, or idol, to 
whom be had vowed service, and to bow down When 
the king was leaning upon hisliand. But neither 
was this answer satisfactory to me, both beoause 
there was an unco difference between an anointed" 
king of Syria and our S|)amsh colonel/ whom I 
could hav^. blown away like the peeling of an ingaf)j» 
and chiefly becasse I could not find the thing was 
requirecl of me by any of the articles of war; nei- 
ther was I proffe reel any consideration, either in 
perquisite or pay, for the wrong I might thereby 
«lo to my conscience/ , 

♦So you again changed your. service?' said lord 
|denteith» 

<In troth did I, my lord; and after trying for a 
short tinie two or tliree other powers, I even took 
on for a time with their high mightinesses the States 
of BtoUand/ 

^And how did their service jump with your far-* 
mour!^ again demanded his companion. 

*0! my lord,' said the soldier in a sort of enthu- 
siasm, Uheir behaviour on pay day might be a pBt<^ 
tern to alI.£ui*ope.^no borrowings, no lendings, no 
offsets, no arrears,--^iU balanced and paid like a 
banker's book. The quarters^ too, arie ^cell^tj^ 
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and the allowances unchallengeable; but tlien, 31V, 
they are a preceese^ scrupulous people, and will 
allow nothing for peccadilloes. So tliat if a boor 
complains of a broken head, or a beer-seller of a 
broken cann« or a daft wench does but squeak loud 
enough to be beard aboTe her breath, a soldier of 
honour shall be dragged, not before his own court- 
martial, who can best judge of and punish his de- 
merits, but before a base mechanical bui'g^-master, 
who shall menace him with the ras{>-house, the 
cord, aml^what not, as if he wei-e one of their own 
mean, amphibious, twenty-breeched boors. So, not 
being able to dwell longer among those ungrateful 
plebeians, who, although unable to defend them- 
selves by their proper strength, will nevertheless 
allow the noble foreign cavalier who engages with 
ihem nothing beyond bis dry wages, which no ho^ 
nourable spirit will put in competition with a liberal 
licence and honourable countenance, I resolved to 
leave the service of the Mynhetirs. And hearing at 
this time, to my exceeding satisfaction, that there is 
something to be doing this summer in my way iii 
this my dear native country, I am come hither^ as 
they say, like a beggar to a bridal, in order to give 
«ny loving countrymen the advantage of that expe« 
rience which I have acquired in foreign parts. So 
your lordship has an outline of my brief story, 
excepting those passages of action in the field, In. 
leaguers, storms, and onsiaOghts, whilk would be 
wearisome to narrate, and might, peradventure^ 
better befit any other tongue than mine own*' 
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CHAPTER III. 

For pleas of right let stat^men vex their head* ^ . 
: Battle 's my busin'eas» and my guerdon bread; 
And with the sworded Swhzer, I can say. 
The best of causes is the beat of pay. 

.,.;'.,  f .  pON»fe,- 

The difficulty and narrowness of the road had by 
tliis tiiiie become such as. to inteiru^ the conversa- 
tipn of the travellers, and lord Menteitfa, reiniiig 
Imck his horse, held a moment's private conversa- 
tion with bis domestics^. The captain, wJho now kd 
the vaa of the party, after about a quarter or a 
mile's slow and toilsome advance up a broken and 
rugged ascentf emerged into an upland valley, to 
which a mountain stream acted as draiUf and af- 
forded sufficient room upon Its green sward banks 

for thetravellers to pursue their journey in a moi^ef 
social m^inn^r. 

Lord Menteitb accordingly resumed the convert 
sation, which bad been interrupted by the difficulties 
of the way. f I should have thoi^t,'^ said be to 
captain Dalgetty, >that a cavalier of your honour*-^ 
able mark, who hath so long: followed the v;4tant 
king of Sweden, and entertains such a. sttitable conr 
tempt for the base mecbanical states of Hpliand^ 
woidd not have hesitated to embrace the eaus^ of 
king Chains, in preference to that of the low bom|. 
round-headed, canting knaves who are in rebeliio]» 
against bis authority/ \ 

f Te speak reasonably, my lord,' said Dalgetty* 
«Md^ eijcteris paribus, I might be induced to see tbe^ 
'■;.■-■. •■' ;  S-2. 



matter in the same light Batt lay lord^ there is a 
soathern proverbr-^fine y^wdB butter no parsnip^. 
I hare heard enough since I came here^ to satisfy 
me that a pavalier of honour is free to take-nny 
party in thfe civil .embroilinent whilk he amy find 
Bi€|t convenient for his own peculiar. I^oyalty is 
your pass-wordf my lord-^rLiberty^ roars another 
chi^ from the other side of the strath— the fcing^ 
shouts one-r-tke piH'Iia6(ieii& roars anotber^i^Mott- 
trose for ever» cries Donald^ waving his bonnet*-^ 
Argyle and Leveny cries a south-country Saunders, 
vapouring with his hat and foather. JPight for the 
bisbopSf says a: priests «vilh fats gown and rodiet-^ 
ataad stout far the kirk, cries a minister in a Geneva 
eap and band^-'^Qod watck-words aU-.-«xceUent 
vaticb^words, Wfail k cause is the best i cannot say. 
But wre aai I that I have fought knee-deep in blood 
iiaiqr a day- fiir one that was ten degrees W(^<86 
ttMm the worst of them aV 

.^And pray, captain Oalgetty^' said fats lordstnip^ 
<since the pretensions of boti) parties seemto ffm 
m ciioal, will yon please to tiiform us by what cir- 
^i^nstances yenr preference wtU be determined!' 

<8imply upon two considerations, my lord/ An* 
awered the soldier. 4Betiig,-ir8t, en which stdemy 
serviced wouM be in most liondurable requeirt:...- 
JUidf ^eeondfy, wbiik is a coroHary of the first, on 
wbilk party they are likely to be most graftefi^ 
lisipilted. And, to deal pla^ly with you^ my lord, 
my <^inion doth at present on both points rather 
incline to tlie side of the parliament.' 

<¥our reasons^if you please/ said lord Men-. 
teiUi, ^ and perbapa t may be able to meet them with 
44JWr» whicb are more power ftil.' 

< Sir, I shall be amenable to reason,' said captain • 
Balgetty, <supposiag it addresses itself to my ho- 
xmnr and my interest. Weil, then, my, lord, here is 
a sort of EUghland host assembled^ or expjected to 



MSiB^Vk, in^im itlld Mte> in tiie k}ii|% fo^r. 
NoWf siiv you know tte ilta^ire of our Bi]|^t«!(id- 
era* I will not deny tfitesn to be a peo^h stout in 
kody and valiant in lieftrt^ and conrageona eiiongh 
m their own wild way of fightingy which is as re* 
iBote itfom the usages and disciplines of vf^ar as 
e?er was that of tlm ancient Scythians, er of the 
salyage Indiaiis of America tliat now is. ITbey 
iiave na sae mickle as a German wbistte, or a^ 
drmn, to beat a mareh, an alarmi» tH chairge^ a 
retreat^ a reveittee, or the tattoo^ or any other point 
of wari aiid their damnaliSe'skirfih' plpe^ wbiHc 
tbey^ themseiYifes pretend to und^stand, are as nin^ 
inteli^ibie to the ears of any cavaliero acc^omed 
to civtlis^ied warfiElre. So that, were I undertaking 
to disciiiline such a breecldess mob^ it were impos* 
sible for me to be und^rato^d; trnd. If I were un<- 
deratood, judge ye, m^ lord> what chance I bad of 
being otoyed among a band of half salVMes, who 
are accustomed to pay to their own ialrds and 
ehiefe, aUenariy, that respect and obedience wbflOk. 
ought to be paid fo commissioiiete oficers. If I 
were teaohing theia te t&tm battidla by extracting 
the square root» that Is, by forming your ^ar0 
b^al^on of equal numbed of men of rank inn fl1^> 
corresponding to the square root of the fbll nuniber 
preisent, what return could I expect for eommutii- 
catihg this goldeti secret of nHlitary tacth^, exce^ 
it m^ be a dirk in my wamre, on placing some 
M'Alister More, Sf^Shemet, or Capperfoe, in the 
flank or rear, when !» claimed to be m the van?«^ 
Traly^ well saith holy writ, ^if ye cast pearls be- 
fore swine, they will tuni again and rend ye.* * 

<I believe, Anderson,' sliid lord filenteith, look- 
ing back to one of his servants, For both wer^ 
doKse behind him, < you can assure tjhis gentfemiin, 
we shall have more occaslojs for expemnced <^- 
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c«r8y anil be more dii^posed to profit by their \h* 
sf ruction^ than be seems to be aware o^'.! 

< With your honour's penmssion/ said Andcf^iu 
respeoti'ul^y raising bis cap, «wben we are joined 

' by the Irish infantry who are expected, and who 
should be landed before now, we shall have need 
of good soldiers to diseipHne onrlevies,' 

<And i should like, well — very^well, to I»b eni« 
ployed in such service/ said Dalgf^ttyi ^ the Irisii 
are pretty fellows— very pretty fellowsr— I desire 
to see none better in the fi^ld* I once saw va bri- 
gade oC Irishf at the intaking of Frankfort upojn 
the Oder, stand to Jt with sword and pike. until 
they beat off the blue and yellow Swedish brigades^ 
esteemed as atout ^as any th^t fought uiider the 
immprtsd Gustayus. And aUhough stput Jflepbnrn^ 
valiant Lumsdale, courageous Monroe, with my •« 
self and other cavaliers^ made entry elsewltere at 
point of pike, yet, had we all met with spch oppo-. 
sition, we hayd returned with great loss and littla 
projBt. Wherefore these valiant Irishes^ being. -all 
put to the sword, as is usaalin such cases, du| 
nevertheless gain Jm^ortal praise^and honour; sO' 
tfaatt for th^r sakes, I h^ve always loved aAd bo^ 
iioured those of that nation, next to my owaeountrjr 
of ScoUanil/ 

< A command of Irish,' said Mente|tfa,^< I tldnk % 
could almost proinise y<^u, should yon be disposcMtx 
(o jrabrace the royal cause.* 

<Ahd yet,' said captain Dalgetty) ♦my second 
and greatest difficulty remains^ebind|.&r, sdthong}).- 
I hold it a mean and sordid thuig for a^oldado to^ 
have nothing in big, mouth but pay and g^lt, like- 
the baise cutUpns, the German lanz-knechts, whom 
I mentioned before; and^ althougb I will maintain 
it by my sword, ttjat honour is to be preferred be^ v 
fore pay, free quarterly, and arrears, yet, conifoxto^i 
a soldier's pay being the counterpart of faia euiii^. 



gagement of servicer it becomes a vise and con- 
siderate cavalier to considerMR'bat remuneration he 
is to receive for his service, and from what funds 
it is to be paid* And truly, from what I can see 
and hear, the convention are tiie purse-masters. 
The Higlilanders, indeed, may be kept in humour^ 
by allowing them to steal cattle^ and for the Irishes, 
your lordship and your noble associates may, ac- 
cording to the practice of the wars in^sucb cases^ 
pay them as seldom or as ^little as may suit yoar 
pleasure or convenience^ but the same mode of 
treatment doth not apply to a cavalier like me» 
who must keep up hm horses, 4»ervant8^ arntsi and 
equtpag<^, and who neither can, nor will, go ta 
Warfare upon his own charges/ 

Antlerson, the domestic who had before spoken> 
now respectfully addressed his master-^^I think, 
my lord,^^ he said, <that under your lordsbip^s 
favour^ I could say sometMng to remove imptain 
Dalgetty^s second objection ahH>. He asks tfs where 
we are to collect our pay? Now, In my poor mind, 
the resources are as open to uis as to the covenant- 
ers. They tax the country according to their plea- 
aurSf and dilapidate the estates of the king's friends; 
now, were We oiice in the Low country, with our 
Bighlanders and our Irish at our backs, and our 
swords in our hands, we can find many a fat traitor 
whose ill-gotten wealth shall fill our military chest 
and satisfy our soldiery* Besides, confiscations 
will fall in thick, and in giving donations of for- 
feited lands to every adventurous cavalier who 
joins bis standard, tite kin^ will at once reward hi$ 
friends and punish his enemies. In short, be that 
joins these roundhead dogs may get some miserable 
pittance of pay-— he that joins our standard has a 
chance to be knight, loru^ or earl^ if ftick serve 
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^Have yoQ ever sertred^ my good friund^' said 
ihe captain t9 the spokesDMiii. 

<A little, sir, in these our domestic quarrds/ 
Answered the man, modestiy* 

« Bnt never in Germatty , or ^be Low coantries!' 
said Dalgetty. 

'I never had the honour/ answered Anderson* 

«I profess/ said Dalgetty^ addressing )oM Men- 
teithf ^yptir lordship^s servant has a sensible^ ^ta^^ 
tnnri, pretty idea of miUtafy matters^ somewliat 
Irregomr tliougb* and smells a little too muc^ of 
sdling ^bear's skin before he has hunted him. I 
Will take thb mattert however, kilo my ooasidera- 
tion/ 

. *Do so, captain,' said lord Menteitb; /yott witt 
have the night to think of it, for we ai^ n«iw near 
the house, where I hope to insure y6ii a hoapttaAio 
reception/ 

^ And that is wiiat wiH be very wdcotoe/ said 
Uie captain, <for I have tasted no#9od siace day-^ 
hrel^k but^ fdrl of oat pake, winch i dividied with 
my horse* So I have been fain to 'draw ^y j^word-ir 
beH three bores tighter fot every extenuiallon, lest 
faimgej* and heavy iron should make the gird slip.*^ 
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CHAPTERIV. 

Once on a tim^^ no matter whea^ 
Some Glunimi^s niet in a glen; 
As 4eft and ti^t as ever wove 
- A durlr, a targie, awl a oliQnm(H^> 
3hoct iiQa«5 and b^ked plaid or tre^«», 
in yist, liochaber, Skye, or Lewes, 
Or covier'd hard head with a boraietV ' 
Had y<m tml Iwoi^n «them you would '6 

A Hi£L wad 1IOW befoi^ tlte ^avdlera> ^unrered 
witb lia aficient forest of Scotiftbftrs^ the topiMist 
of whicb^ flinging ttieir scathed bl*an€lies across 
ttm wes^rn faopissen^ gleaoied ruddy in the netting 
iktm In the celitre of this wood rose the' towers^ 
or rather the chimneys^ of the hpusey or Castie^ as 
it was caUed^ destined for the end of thetr joarney. 

As iiaual at that pf riod, one or^two bi^'-Ftdged 
n^nrrow bnijdings^ intarsec^ting and crossing each 
other^ formed the corps de Ibgis* A projecting 
bartizan or two^ with the addttioii of small turrets 
at the angles, much resembling pepper boxes, had 
procured for Oamlinvarach the dignified* appella*^ 
tion of a castle. It was surrounded by a low court- 
yard wall, within which were the usual and neces*' 
sary offices* 

As the travdieps approached more nearlyrthey 
discovered marks of recentiadditiofts to the de- 
fences cf the place, which had been suggested 
doubtiess'^by the insecurity of these troublesome 
times* Additional loop-holes for musketry were 
struck out in different parts of the building and of 
its surrounding wall. The windows had been of 
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late canftilly aectti^ by stencheons of iroiiy cjpqss- 
ing eacb other athwart and endlong like the grates 
4if a prifldn. The door of the court^yard wtts shot, 
and It was only after cautious challenge that one 
of its leaTes was Opened by two domestics^ both 
strong HigblanderSf and ^th lindtr amis» like 
Bitias and Pindarus in tlie JEneid^ ready to defend 
the entrance if aught hostile had ventured an in^ 
trusiott. 

When the trsTdUers were admitted into the courtjL 
they found additional preparations for defence. The 
walls wcare scaffolded for the use of fire-arms» and 
one or two of the small guns, called sackers and 
falcons, were mounted at the angles and flanking 
turrets* 

More domestics^ holii in the Highland itnd Low- 
land dress, instioitly rushed froni the interior of 
the mansion, and some hastened to take the horses 
of ^e strangers, while others waited to^narshall 
them away into the dwelling-house. But captain 
Baigetty refused the- proffered assls^tice of thoise 
who wished to relieve him of the charge of bis 
horse, fit is my custom, my friends^ to se^Crusta- 
vus (for so I have called hjin after^ my iuvtncible 
master) accommodated mysdf; we are old friends 
and fellow travellers, and as I often need the use of 
bis l^s, I always lend him in my turn the service 
of my tongue to call for whatever he has occasion 
for;' and accordingly bestrode into the stable after 
his steed without farther apology. : 

Neither lord Menteith nor his attendants paid 
the same attention to their horsc^s, but, leaving 
them to the proffered care of the servants of the 
place, walked forward into the house, where a sort-^ 
of dark vauKerr vestibule displayed, among other 
miscellaneous articles, a huge barrel of two-penny 
ale, beside which were ranged two or three wooden 
queichs or bickers^ ready> it would appear^ fb^ the 
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service of whoinsoei^rtlidiigfat prdiper to eiBpi^ 
ttom« LonI Menteith afipii^^ biaiself to tb^spigpff 
4rank wHbout ceremony^ and then fa^^fd tbe 
atoup to Aitderaon, wfao followed his maste^^ex- 
ample, but^ot utitil iie had flung oot the^rop of 
ale which remained^ and slightly rinsed the nvoodea 

<Whiit the Qe^il, mw/ said an old Ht^falaitd 
servant belonging to the family^ <can she no drink 
after her ain master .wtthoat washing the cop and 
BpfUing the ale, and be dainned to her!* 

<I -was bred in Friance,' ahswfi*ed Aii^erso% 
< where nobodjr drinks after another out of ^ the 
same cnp» unless it be after a young bMly/ 

<The le'il 's iii their nicety/ said Donald; f and 
if the ale be gi|de^ faf the waur is 't that another 
inan^s beard ^s been in tiie quelch before yc2* 

Anderson's dompanlon dranfc Without observing 
the cerenHiny which had giyen Dondd so siach 
'^flfence, and both of tbejii followed their niastfr'^ 
into the low arched stone hall) which was the com- 
mon retidesvotis of a Highland family. A large 
fire of peats in the huge chimney at the upper eai 
shed a dim light: through tlie apartment, and was 
rendered necessary by the damp, by whieb, eren 
duHng the sumnieri the apartment was rendered 
uncomfortable. Twenty or thirty targets, as many 
claymores^ with^dirks, and plaids, and guns, both 
match-lock and fire-lock, and long-bows, and ctoss*^ 
bows,, aud Locbaber axes, and coats of plate ar- 
mour, and steel bonnets, and head pieces^ and the 
more ancient habergeons, or sliirts of reticulated 
mail, with hood and sleeves corresponding to it, ail 
himg in confusion about the walls, and would havo 
formed a month's amusement to a member of a 
modern antiquarian society. But such things were 
too familiar to -attract much observation on th^ 
part of the present spectators. 
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l%ere vw « large danqr onken tebtef wbiek 
the has^ hospiUlity of the domestic who had he-. 
fere epokeay iamediately spread with milky liotter» 
goat>mtlk cheese^ a flagoa of beer^ and a flash t>f 
«^pieb86, designed for the refreshment of lord 
Menteith; whUe an inferior servant made ^milar 
preparations at the bottom of the table for tiie 
lienefit of his attendants. The space which inter- 
vened between them was* according to tiie maaners 
of the times, sulBcient distinction b^ween, master 
mid servants even thoagh the former was* as In the 
present instance* of high rank. Meanwhile* they 
stood by the fire* tlie young nobleman nnder the 
chimney* and his servants at some little ^ista«», 

tf^Wiiat do you think* Anderson/ said the former^ 
<of onr Grilow treveller?* 

*A stout feUow*' replied Anderson* < if all be 
good that is apcome. Iwish we had. twenty ^ncli to 
put our Teagues into some sort of discipline*' 

«I differ from you, Anderson/ said lord Men- 
teith; <I think this fi^low Dalgetty i»one of those 
horse-leeches* w>luise appetite for hlood being only 
sharpened by what be has sucked in foreign coon- 
Irtes* he is now returned to batten upon ttiat.of his 
jown. Shame on the pack of these mercenary 
swords-men! they have made the name of Scot 
ttirottgh all Burope equivalf'nt to tlmt of a pitiftil 
mercenary* who knows neither bofioor nor princi*. 
pte but his menth^s pay, who transfers his alle^i> 
ance from standard to stendard^ at the pleasure of 
fortune or the best tedder; and to whose insatmble 
thirst for plunder and warm quarters we owe mocfa 
of that civil dissension which is now turning oor 
swords against our own bowels* I had scarce p%k 
iience wtth the hired gladiator^ and yet cooM 
hardly hdp laughing at the extremity of bis iodpm^ 
dence^' 

< Your lordship wiB Cbrgiire. me^^ sai4 Andersoa^ 



*\t I recommend to yoQ in the present drcm^ 
staticesf ta conceal at least a patt of thia getierous 
iiidi^ation; we cannot^ anfortufiatdf^ do our work 
without tlie assHstatlce of those who act on baser 
motives than our own. To use the canting phrase 
of the saints in the English parliarDent, we cannot 
spare the assistance of such fellows as our friend 
the soldado; the sons of Zeruiah are still too many 
for us/ 

* I must dissemble, then^ as well as I can/ said 
lord Mentcith, < as I have hitherto done^ upon your 
hint. But I wish the fefHow at the devil with all my 
heart/ 

< Ay, hut still ymt must remember, my lord/ re- 
sumed Anderson, *that to cure the bite of a scor- 
pion, you must crui^i another seoi^ion on the 
ivound-r-but stop, we shall be overheard/ 

From a side-door in the hall glided a Highlander 
into tlie apartment, whose lofty stature^ complete 
equipment, as well as the feather in his bonnet, land 
the Confidence of bis demeanour, announced to be 
a person of superior rank. He walked slowly up 
to the table, and made no answfir to lord Menteitb, 
who, addi*essing him by the name of Allan, asked 
him how he did. 

«Ye manna spi^ak to her e'en noW,' whispered 
the old attendant. 

The tall Higblandcr sinking down upon the 
open settle next the fire, fixed his eyes upon th^ 
red embalms and the buge heap of turf, and seemed 
buried In profound abstraction. His dark eyes aiid 
Wild and enthusiastic features bore the air of one 
who, deeply impressed with his own subjects of 
nffeditatlon, pays little attention to exterior objects. 
An air of gloomy severity, the fruit perhaps of 
ascetic and solitary habits, might, in a Lowlahderf 
Imve been ascribed to religious fanaticism; but by 
that disease of tlie mind> then so common both in 
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England and the Low country of Scotland, the 
Highlanders of this period were rarely infected. 
They had, however, their own daperstitions, whi<>b 
overclouded the mind 'with thick-coming fanciesif 
as completely as the puritanism of their neighbours* 

'His lordship's honour/ said the Highland ser- 
vant, sideling up to lord Menteitb, and speaking 
in a very low tone, <his lordship manna speak to 
Allan even now, for the cloud is upon his mind*' 

Lord Menteith nodded, and took no farther no- 
tice of the resented mountaineer. 

<Said I not,' said the latter, suddenly raising 
Ills stately peraon upright, and looking at the do« 
mestic— « said I not that four were to come, . and 
here stand but three on the hall floor?' 

<Io troth did ye say sae, Allan,' said the old 
iSighlander, <and here 's the fourth man coining 
clinking in at the yett e'en now from the stable, 
for he 's sh^led like a partan wi' aim on back and 
breast, haunch and shanks. And am I to set her 
chair up near the Menteith's, or down wi' the ho- 
nest gentlemen at the foot of the table?' 

LoihI Menteith himself answered the inquiry by 
•pointing to a seat beside his own, 

<And here she comes,' said Donald, as captain 
Oalgetty entered the hall; <and I hope gcntlemens 
will all take bread and cheese, as we say in the 
glens, until better meat be ready, until the Tier- 
tiach comes back frae the hill wi' the southern 
gentlefolks, and then, Dugald Cook will show him^< 
self wi' bis kid and hill venison.' 

In the mean time^ captain Dalgetty had entered 
the apartment, and walking up to the seat placed 
next lord Menteith, was leaning on the back of it 
with his arms folded. Anderson and his compani6n 
waited at the bottom of tiie table, in a respectful 
attitude, until they should receive permission to 
seat themseU^es; wbile three or four Highlanders^. 
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Qndcr the directtoh of old Dc^nald^ ran hither ttvA 
thither to bnng additional articles of ibod^ or stood 
still to give attendance upon the goests. 

In the midst of these prepai*ations9 Allan s^- 
dcniy started up» and snatching a ianyp from the 
hand of an attendant^ held it close to Dalgettj's 
face^ while he perused his features with, the most 
heedful and grave attention* 

*By my honour,^ said Dalgetty, half displeased, 
aSf mysteriously shaking his head, Allan gave vep 
the scrutiny'—* I trow that lad and I will ken each 
other when we me^t again*' 

Meanwhile Allan strode to the bottom of the 
table, and Imving, by the aid of his lamp, subjected 
Anderson and his companion to the same in^ve.^iga- 
tioUf stood a moment as. if in deep reflection, theft 
touching hi^ forehead, spddenly seized Anderson 
hy the arm, and before he could offer any effectual 
i*esistance, half led and half dragged him to the 
vacant seat at the upper end, and having madi^id 
mute intimation that be should there place himself^ 
lie Imrried tlie soldado with the same unceremo- 
nious precipitation to the bottom of the table. The 
captain, exceedingly incijnsed at this freedom, en- 
deavoured to shake Allan from him with violence; 
but, powerful as he was, he proved In the struggle 
inferior to the gigantic mountaineer, who threw 
Jiim off with such violence, that after reeling a few 
paces be Ml at full lengthy and the vaulted hall 
rang with tiie clasb of bis armour. When he arose^ 
his first action wifts to draw his sword and to fly at 
Allan, who, with foMed arms, seemed to await his 
onset with the most scornful indifference. Lord 
Menteith and his attendants interposed to presence 
peace^ while the Highbmders, snatching weapons 
from the wall, seemed prompt to increase ttie brolK 

<£e is mad/ wliisf^red lord Menteith, < he i» 

Tii 
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^rfectly mad; there is no purpose in qtiarren2n|;: 
with luin/ 

*l( jou are assured that he is non compos nwnUs/ 
said captain Dali^ettj, <thc whilk his breeding and 
beliaviour seem to testify, the Biattcr mbst end 
hcre^ seeing that a madman can neither give an. 
affront> nor render honoorablesatisraction. Bat by 
my saui, if I had iiad my provant and a bottle of 
Rhenish tinder my belt, I shouM ha%'e stood other 
ways up to him. And yet it 's a pity he should be 
6ae weak tn the intellectuals, bein^ a sti*ong proper 
man of body f fit to handle pil^e, morgenst€rn># or 
any other miKtary implement whatsoever.* 

Peace was thus restored, and the party seated 
themselves agreeably to tiieir former arrangement, 
with whiqh Allan, who. had now returned to his 
settle by the fire, and seemed again immersed in 
meditation, did not again interfere. Lord Menteitb^ 
addressing the principal servant, hastened to start 
some theme of conversation which might obliterate 
all recollection of the fray that had taken pktce. 
<The laird is at the hill then, Donald, I understand^ 
and some English strangers with liim?* 

< At the hill he is, an it like your honour, and two 
Saxon ealabaleros are with him sure enough; and 
that is sir Miles Musgravc and Christopher Hall^ 
both from the Ciimraig, as I think they call their 
country** 
; «HalI and Musgraye}* said lord Menteith, look- 

• This was a sortt)f club or mace ased in the earfier part 
of the aixteenth century in the defence of bre^aches and walls. 
When the Germans insulted a Scoteli regiment then besiegjcd 
in Trailsund, saying they heard thei*^ wjis a ship come from 
Denmark to them laden with tobacco pipes, •One of our 
soldiers/ says coloniel Robert Monro, 'showing them over 
the work it mprgensteniy made of a large stock banded with' 
iron, like the shaft of a halbert, ^with a round globe at the 
end with cross iron pikes, «aith, 'here is one of the tobacco 
I^es^ wherewith we wiU beat out your brains whea you 
inteml to ttoj^A us.* 
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'.• '  '^ 
ihg at liis attendants, * the very men thai we wished 
io see/ 

♦Tr'olh/said Donald, < an' I wish I had never 
seen thera between the een, for they 're come ti> 
lierry us out o* house and haV " 

♦Whyy Donald/ said lord Menteith, <yoa diA 
not Use to be so chui'lish of your beef and ale; 
southland though they be, they 'II scarce eat up all 
the cattle that 's going on the castle mains/ 

« Te'il care an they did,* said Donald, *an th|it 
war the worst o % for we have a wheen canny 
trewsmen here that Wadtia let us want if there \yas 
a horned bea^t atwcen this and Perth. But this is a 
wrs t^obits nae less than a wager/ 

♦A wager!' repeated lord.Menteith with some 
surprise. 

< Troth/ continijied Donald, to the full as eager 
Iq tell his nciWd as/lprd Menteith was curious to 
hear them, <as your lordship is a friend and kins- 
man oVthe bous^, an^ as ye '11 hear aneugh o 't in 
Ivss than an hour^ 1 may as well tell ye myseL Ye 
sail be pleased then to know, that when our laird 
was up in England, where he gangs oftencr than 
his friends can wish» he was bidifig at the house o' 
this sir Miles Musgrave> an' there was piitten on 
the table six candlesticks, that they tell me were 
twice as muckle as the candlesticks in Diimblane 
kirk, and neither airn, brass, nor tin, but a' solid 
3ilver nae less;^ — up wi' their English pride, has 
sae muckle, and kens sae little how to. guide it| 
Sae they began to jeer the laird, that he saw nae 
sic graith in his ain poor country^ and tlie laird 
scorning to liae his country put down without a 
word for its credit, swore, like a gude Scotsman, 
that he had mair candlesticks, and better candte* 
sticks, in his ain castle at hame, than were ever- 
lighted in a hall in Cumberland^ an Cumberlane be 
the name o' the country/ 
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'That was patriotically said^* said lord Menteitl)« 

'Far; ti'ue — ^but ber honour had better hae 
haaden her tongue, fur if ye say ony thing amaiig 
the Saxons tliat 's a wee by ordinary, they clink 
ye down for a wager as fast as a Lowland smith 
would hammer shoon on a Highland Shelty. An' so 
the laird behoved either to gae back o' his woinlt 
or wager twa hundred merks^ and so he e'en took 
the wager, rather than be shamed wi' the like o' 
them. And now he 's like to get it to pay, and 1 'm 
thinking that 's what makes him sae sweieir to 
come hame at e'en, 

* Indeed,' said lord Menteitfa, < from my idea of 
your family plate, Donald, youi* master is certain 
to lose such a wajger.' 

<Your honour may swear that; an' where, he 'a 
to get the siller I kenna, although he borrow out o' 
twenty purses, I advised him to pit the twa Saxon 

Sentlemen and their servants canniiy into the pit 6' 
le tower till they gae up the bargain of free gade* 
will, but the laird winna hear reason.' 

Allan here started up, strode forward, and in« 
terrupted the conversation, saying to the domestic 
in a voice like thnnder, <And how dared you to 
give my brotlier such disiidnourable advice? ol* how 
dare you to say he will lose this or a»y other wager 
which it IS his pleasnre to lay?' 

•Troth, Allan M<Aulay,' answered the old man, 
'it 's no for my father's son to gainsay what your 
fiEither's son thinks fit to say, an' so the laird may 
no doubt win his wager* A' that I ken againist it is, 
that the te'il a candlestick, or ony thing like it, is 
in the house, except the auld aim branches that 
hae been here since laird Kenneth's time, and- the 
tin sconces that your father gard be made by auld 
Willie Winkle the tinkler^ mair be token that de'il 
an unce of siller plate or vessd is abot^ the houso 
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aVa% forby the lady's auld posset diah» tbat wdtitsr 
tbe cover^ and ane o' the lugs/ 

•Peace, old iT»an!V said Allan^ fiercely; 'and do 
j'oa, ^eutlemeDf if your refection is finished^ leave 
this apartment clear; I must prepare it for the rc-^ 
ception ol these southern guests.' 

* Gome away/ said the domestic, pulling lord 
Menteith by the sleeve; <his hour is on him/ said 
lie, looking towards Allan^ 'and he will not be conr 
trouled/ 

They left the hall accordingly^ lord Menteith 
^nd the captain being ushered one way by old Do- 
nald,' and tlie two attendants conducted elsewhere 
by another jEIighlander. The former had scsurely 
reached a sort of withdrawing apartment ere they 
were joined by the lord of the mansion, Angus 
M^Aulay by name^ and his English guests. Great 
joy was expressed by all parties, for lord Menteith 
and the English gentlemen were well known to 
each others and on lord M^nteith^s introduction^ 
captain Dalgetty was well received by the laird,. 
But after the first burst of hospitable joy was oyer, 
lord Menteith could observe that there was a shade, 
of sadness on the brow of his Highland friend. 

* You must have b^ard,* said sir Christopher 
Etall, <that our fine undertaking in Gumberland. is 
all blown up. The niilitia would not march into 
Scotland, and your prick-earM covenanters have 
been too hard for our friends in the southern shirea.. 
And so, understanding there is to be some stirring 
work here,, Musgrave and I, rather than sit idle 
at home, are come to have a campaign among your 
kilts and plaids.' 

< I hope you have brought arms^ men^ and monejr 
witlk you,' said lord Menteith^ smiling^ 

f Only some dozen or two of troopers, whom we 
left at the last lowland village/ said Musgrave^ <an4 
trouble enough we had to get tM^m so far/ 
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<Ad for money/ said his eompfihioiif «we expect 
a small supply from our friend and host here.' 

The laird now, tolouring higtily, took Menteith 
a little apart, and expressed to him his regret that 
he bad fallen into a foolish blunder. 

<I heard of it from Donald/ said lord Menteitb/ 
scarce able to suppress a smile, 

• Devil take that old man/ said M^Aiilay, <be 
would tell every thing, were it to cost one one*s lifej 
but it *s no jesting matter to you neither, my liirdy 
for I reckon on yoiir friendly and fraternal benevo- 
lence, as a near kinsman of our house, to belpeme 
out with the money due to these pock-puddings; or 
else, to be plain wi* ye, the de*il a M«Aulay will 
there be at the muster, for curse mi^ if I do not turn 
covenanter rather than face these fellows witboitt. 
paying them; and, at the best, I shall be ill enonglt 
off, getting both the si^aith and the scorn.' 

♦You may suppose, cousin/ said lord Menteith, 
<I am not too well equipt just now; but you may be 
assured I shall endeavour to help you as w^H as~I 
can, for the sake of old kindred, neighbourhood^ 
and alliance/ 

< Thank ye— thank ye — ^thank ye/ reiterated 
Sf'AuIay; <and as they are to spend the money in 
the king's service, what signifies whether you, they, 
or I pay it-r-we are a^ one man's bairns, I hope. 
But you must help me out too^ orelse I shall be for 
taking to Andrew Ferrara; lor I like not to be 
treated like a liar or a braggart at my own board- 
end, when, God knows, I only tneant to support my 
honour, and that of my family and country/ 

Donald, as they were speaking entered, with ra* 
ther a blither face than he might have been expect* 
ed to wear, consideiring the impending fate of his 
master's purse and credit «Gentlemens, her dinner 
is ready, and htr candies are lighted toop said Do- 
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wSAf vfii\k a strong -guttural emphasis on the last 
clause of his speech. 

•What the devij can he mean?' said Miisgrave^ 
lonfeing to his countryman. 

Lord Menteith put the same qaestion with his 
e^es to the laird^ which M< Aulay answered hy sbakr 
ifig his head, 

A short dispute about precedence somewhat de- 
layed their leaving the apartment* Lord Menteith 
insisted upon yiehHng op that wt^ch belonged to 
hisranky on consideration of bis being in his own 
country, and of his near connexion with the family 
in which they found themselves. Tlie two English 
strangers, therefore, were first ushered into the 
hall, where an unexpected display awaited tliem. 
TSie large oaken table was spread with substantia} 
joints of meat, and seats were placed in onler for 
the guests. Behind every seat stood a gigantic 
Highlander, completely dressed and armed after 
the fashion of his country, holding in his right 
hand his drawn sword, wi,th the point turned down- 
wards, and in the left, a blazing torch made of the 
bog-pine. This wood, found in the morassea, is so 
fuu of turpentine, that, when split and dried, it is 
frequently used in the Highlands instead' of candles. 
The unexpected and somewhat startling apparition 
was seen by the red glare of the torches, which 
displayed the wild features, unusual dress, and 
glittering arms of those who bore them, while the 
smoke, eddying up to the roof of the hall, over- 
canopied them with a volume of vapour. Ere the 
strangers had recovered from their surprise, Allan 
stept forward, and pointing with his sheathed broad- 
sword to the torrh-bearers, said, in a deep and stern 
tone of voice, < Behold, gentlemen cavaliers,^ the 
chandeliers of my brother^s house, the ancient 
fashion of our ancient name; not one of these men 
knows any law but their chief's command— Woold 
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you dare to compare to taem in value the ricliest 
ore that ever was dug out of the mirieP-^How say 
you, cavaliers?—- is your wager won or lost?' 

'Losty lost,' said Musgrave gaily — < my own sil- 
ver candlesticks are all melted and riding on horse- 
back by this time, and I wisli the fellows that en- 
listed were half as (rusty as these. Here, sir/ be 
added to tlie chief, < is your money; it impairs Hattys 
finances and mine somewhat, but debts of honour 
must be settled.' 

<My father's curse upon my father's son,' said 
Allan interrupting him, < if he receive from you one^ 
penny. It is enou^i that you claim no right to ex-V' 
act from him what is his own. ^ 

LordMenteith eagerly supported Allan's opinion, 
and the elder M<Aulay readily joined, declaring tlic^ 
whole to be a fool's business, and not Worth speak- j^ 
ing more about. Tlie Englishmen, after some cour-^^ 
teous opposition, were persuaded to regard the' ^^ 
whole as a joke. *^ 

< And now, Allan,' said the laird, < please to rc?^ 
move your candles; for, since tlie Saxon geiitlemeik 
have seen them, they will eat their dinner as com-V 
fortably by the light of the old tin sconces wifhoutf 
scomiishing them with so much siiiojke." J 

Accordingly 9 at a sign from Allany the living! 
chandeliers, recovering their broad-swords, andf^ 
holding the point erect, marched out of ttie halj, 
and left the guests to enjoy their refreshment. i^ 

END OY TOXUMB II. 
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